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CHAP. XVII. 

Foundation of Constardinopte'^PoUticat system of 
Constantine^ nnd his successors'^^MilUary dis» 
dptine — The palace — Thejinances. 

± HK unfortunate Licinius was the last rival chap. 
who opposed the greatness, and the last cap-^ 
live who adorned the triumph, of Constan- 
tine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the 
conqueror bequeathed to his family the inherit- 
ance of the Roman empire i a new capital, a 
new policy, and a new religion ; and the in- 
novations which he established have been em- 
braced and consecrated by succeeding genera- 
tions. The age of the great Constantine and 
his sons is filled with important events ; but the 
historian must be oppressed by their number and 

VOL. III. B 



2 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, variety, unless he diligently separates from each 
^^"' other the scenes which are connected only by 
*^*^ '"the order of time. He will describe the po- 
litical institutions that gave strength and sta- 
bility to the empire, before he proceeds to relate 
the wars and revolutions which hastened its de- 
cline. He will adopt the division imknown -to 
the ancients, of civil and ecclesiastical affairs : 
the victory of the Christians, and their intestine 
discord, will supply copious ^id distinct mate- 
rials both for edification and for scandal. 
Design of After* the defeat and abdication of Licinius, 
piuSr ^' ^^^ victorious rival proceeded to lay the founda- 
A. D. S24>. tions of a city, destined to reign, in future times, 
the mistress of the East, and to survive the empire 
and religion of Constantine. The motives, whe- 
ther of pride or of. pplicy, which first induced 
Diocletian ta withdraw himself from tlie ancient 
seat of government, had acquired additional 
weight by the example of his successors, and the 
Jiabits of forty years, Rome was insensibly con- 
founded with the dependent kingdoms which had 
once acknowledged her supremacy ; and the 
country of the C«sar§ w*s viewed with cold in* 
difference by a martial jprinee, born in the neigh- 
bourhood of t;he Danube, educated in the courts 
and armies of Asia^,. and invested with the purple 
by the legions of Britain* The Italians, who had 
received Constantine ^ their deliverer, submia* 
fively obeyed tb^ edicts which he sometimes con* 
desfcended to a4dress to the senate and people of 
^ojm ; but they were seldom honoured wi^h the 
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pres^Mecf their new sovereign. During the vi* chap. 
gour of his age, Con^tantine, according to the va- ^^"• 
rious exigencies of peace and war, moved with^*^ **** 
slow dignitj, or with active diligence, along the 
frontiers of his extensive d<^ninions ; and was al- 
ways prepared to take the field either against a 
foreign or a domestic enemy. But as he gradu* 
ally reached the summit of prosperity and tbe de<* 
cline of life, he began to meditate the design of 
fixing in a more permanent station the strength 
as wdl as majesty of the throne. In the choice 
of an advantageous situation, he prrferred the 
confines of Europe and Asia ; to curh, with a 
power^ arm, the barbarians who dwelt between 
tbe Danube and the Tanais ; to watdi with an 
^ye of jealousy the conduct of the Persian mo- 
nareh, who indignantly supported the yoke of an 
ignominious treaty* With these views, Diocletian 
had selected and embellished the r^idenoe of Ni- 
comedia: but the memory of Diocletian was justly 
abhorred by the protector of the church ; and Con- 
l^tantine was not insensitde to the ambition of 
founding a city which might perpetuate the glory 
of his own name. During the late operations of 
the war against Licinius, he had sufficient oppor- 
tunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as a 
statesman, the incomparable position of Byzanti- Situation 
um ; and to observe how strongly it was guarded Jfuf^*"^ 
by nature against an hostile attack, whilst it was 
accessible on every side to the benefits of commer- 
cial inteiv^ourse. Many ages before Constantine, 
one of the most judicious historians of antiqui- 
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CHAP, ty * had described the advantages of a ^tuation, 
from whence a feeble colony of Greeks derived 
the command of the sea, and the honours of a 
flourishing and independent republic.^ 
Descrip* If wc survcy Byzantium in the extent which it 
Cons^ti- acquired with theaugust name of Constantinople, 
nopif . the jfigure of the imperial city may be represented 
under that of an unequal triangle. The obtuse 
point, which advances towards the east and the 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the 
Thracian Bosphorus. The northern side of the 
city is bounded by the harbour ; and the southern 
is washed by the Propontis, or sea of Marmara. 
The basis of the triangle is opposed to the west, 
and terminates the continent of Europe. But the 
admirable form and division of the circuinjacent 
land and water cannot, without a more ample ex- 
planation, be clearly or sufficiently understood. 
The Bos- The winding channel through which the wa^ 
ters of the Euxine flow with a rapid and incessant 
course towards the Mediterranean, received the 
appellation of Bosphorus, a name not less cele- 

* Polybius, Uiy, {). 423^ ^t. C^saii^n. He observes tliat the* 
peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbed, and the extent of 
their territory contracted, by the Inroads of the wild Thracians. 

^ The navigator Byzaa, who was styled the son of Neptune, found- 
ed the city 6S6 years before the Christian sera. His followers t^ere 
drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt 
and fortified by the Spartan general Pausanias. See Scaliger Ani« 
madvers. ad Euseb. p. 81. Ducange Constantinopolis, 1. i, part i, 
cap. 15, 16. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines against 
Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of Bithynia, we should trust none 
but the ancient writers who lived befove the grei^t|ieS0 of tti9 iiope^ial 
city had excited a spirit of flattery and fictio^. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 5 

brated in the history^ than in the fables of an- chap« 
tiquity;*" A crowd of temples and of votive al- J^^"; 
tars profusely scattered along its steep and woody ' 
bankS) attested the unskiUiifaiesS) the terrors, and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators, who, after 
the examjde of the Argonauts, explored the dan- 
gers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these banks 
tradition long preserved the memory of the palace 
of Phmeus, infested by the obscene harpies;* 
and of the sylvan reign of Amycus,' who defied 
the son of Leda to the combat of the Cestus.* 
The streights of the Bosphonis are terminated 
foy the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the 
description of the poets, had once floated on the 
face of the waters ; and were destined by the gods 
to protect the entrance of the Euxine against the 
eye of profane curiosity/ From the Cyanean 
rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the 

* The Bosphorus has been very minutely described by Dionysiu* 
of Byzantium, who lived in the time o£ Domitian (Hu4son Geo- 
graph. Minor, tom. ill), And by Gilles or Gyllius^ a French traveller 
of the sixteenth century. Tournefbrt (Lettre xv) seems to have used 
his own eyes and the learning of Gyllius. 

* There are very few conjectures so happy as that of Le Clerc 
(Bibliotheque Universelle, tom. i, p. 148), who supposes that the 
harpies were only locusts. The Syriae or Phoenician name of those 
Insects, their noisy flight, the stench and devastation which they oc- 
casion, and the north wind which drives them into the sea» ail coOf 
tribute to form this striking resemblance. 

^ The residence of Amycus was in Asia, between the old and the 
new castles, at a place called Lauras Ihfaua. That of Phineus was 
in Europe, near the village of Mauromole and the Black sea. See 
GyUius de Bosph. 1. ii^ c. 23. Tournefort, Lettre zt. . 

' The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks, alter* 
nately covered and abandoned by the waves. At present there are 
two small islands^ one tow^ards either shore s that o; Sur«pe is dis- 
tiinguished by the column of Pompey. 
B 3 
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Q THE DKCLINE AND FALL 

CH AP« winding length of Ibe Bosphorus extends about 
^^"- dixteen mhe^/^ and its most ordinlury brteadfli 
may be computed at abont oii^ mile and a half. 
Tbe leeic'castleft of Earopeand Asia tite construct- 
ed, on either continent^ upon the foundations of 
two cdebrated temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter 
UrittS. The old castles, a work of the Gi^eek em^- 
perors, command the n ar ro west port of the chan- 
nel, in a place where the opposite banks advance 
within five hundred paces of eadi other. These 
fortresses were restored andstrengthened bj Ma- 
homet the Second, when he meditated the siege 
of Constantinople :** but the Turidsh conqueror 
was most probably ignorant, that near two thou- 
sand years before his reign, Darius had chosen the 
same situation to connect the twocontinents by a 
bridge of boats.^ At a small distance from the 
old castles we discover the little town of Chryso« 
polis, or Scutari, which may almost be considered 
as the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. The 
Bosphorus, as it begins to open into the Propon- 
tis, passes between Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
The latter of those cities was built by the Greeks, 

9 The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or 
fifteen Roman mites. They measured only from tile new castles, hut 
f hey carried the streights as far as the town of Chalcedon. 

^ Ducas Hist. c. 34, Leundavius Hist. Tureia Musuhnanica, ^ 
I. XV, p. 577. Under the Greek empire these castles were used as 
state prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of 
oblivion« 

' Darius engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters on two marhle 
columns, the names of his subject nations, and the amasing num- 
bers of his land and sea forces. The Byzantines afterwards trans* 
ported these colnmns into the city, and used tfa€in for the flJtars of 
their tutelar deities. Herodotus, I. iv, c* 87. 
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a few years before the fonner ; and the blindness chap. 
of its founders, who overlooked the superior ad* J^^"' 
vanti^es of the opposite eoast,hasbeenstigmatised 
by a proverbial expression of contempt.'' 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may be^^ p<>^ 
ccwsidered as an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, 
in a yery remote period, the denomination of the 
Golden Horn. Thecurvewhichit describes might 
be e(Hnpared to the horn of a stag, or as it should 
seem, with more propriety, to that of an ox.^ 
The epithet of golden was expressive of the riches 
which every wind wafted from the most distant 
countries into the secure and capacious port of 
Constantinople. The river Lycus, formed by 
the conflux of tw6 little streams, pours into the 
harbour a perpetual supply of fresh water, which 
serves tocleanse the bottom, and to invite the pe* 
riodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat in that 
convenient recei^. As the vicissitudes of tidea 
are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth 
of the harbour allows^ goods to be landed on the 
quays without the assistance of boats ; and it has 
been observed, that in many places the largest 
vessels may rest their prows against the houses. 



^ Namque artissimo inter Europam AssiamqiM divortio B^zan* 
tium in extr^ma Europa posuere GrsBci, quibus* Pjrthium ApoUi- 
nem consul«ntibus ubi conderent urbem» redditum oracul&m est* 
flu^rerent sedem cacorum terris adversam. £a ambage Chalcedonli 
monstrabantur, qu6d priofes illuc advecti, preevisi locorum utilitatf 
pejorm l^gissent. Tacit. Aiuial. xii, 63. 
'J Strabo, L x, p. 49S. Most of the antlers are now broke olFt 
0T> to apeak less figuratively* most of the recesses of the hArbour 
«re filled up. See Oyll. de Bosphoro Thracio, 2. i» c 5i 
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CHAP, while their sterns are floating in the water."* 

XVII 

From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the har- 
bour» this arm of the Bosphorus is more than se-- 
yen miles in length. The entrance is about five 
hundred yards broad, and a strong chain could be 
occasionally drawn across it^ to guard the port 
. and city from the attack of ah hostile navy."" 
^ n^r °" Between the Bosphorutond the Hellespont, the 
shores of Europe and Asia receding on either side 
inclose the sea of Marmara, which was known to 
^ the ancients by the denomination of Propontis^ 
* Thenavigation from the issue of the Bosphorus to 
the entrance of the Hellespont is about one hun- 
dred and. twenty miles. Those who steer their 
westward course through the middle of the Pro- 
pontis, may at once descry the high lands of 
Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose sight of the 
lofty summit of Mount OlympuSj covered with 
eternal snows/ They leave on the left a deep 
gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia was 
seated^ the iniperial residence of Diocletian; and 



"■ Proeo^s 6e 4Sdi6dis, L i^ t, $. His description is cohfirm* 
ed by modern travellers. See Thevenot, part i, 1. i, c. 15. Toume- 
fort, Lettre xii. Niebuhr Voyage d'Arabei. p. 22. 

* See Dancange, c. p. I. i, part I, c. 16, and his Observations sur 
VlUehardouin, p. 28d. The chain was drawn from the' Acropolis, 
near the modem Kiosk, to the tower of Galata ; and was supported 
at convenient distances by large wooden piles. 

• Thevenot tVoyages au Levant, part i, U i, c. 15) contracts 
the measurrto 12^ small Greek miles. Belon (Observations, 1. ii, 
c. 1) gives a good description of the Propontis, but contents him- 
self with the vague expression of one day and one night's sail. When 
Sandys (Travels, p. 21 j talks of 1^0 furlongs in length as well as 
breadth, we can only suppose Some mistake of the press in tlie text 
of that judicious traveller* 
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theypassthe «BiaU islandsof Cyzicusand Prdcoii* chat. 
nesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli; wh^re^ ^| [^^ 
the sea, which separates Asia from Europe, is 
again contracted into a narrow channel 

The geographers who, With the most skilful The Heiie^ 
accuracy, have surveyed thie form and extent of *^" 
the Hellespont^ assi^ about sixty miles for the 
wiiiding coiurse, and' iftiout three miles for the 
ordinary breadth of those celebrated streights.^ 
But the narrowest part of the channel is found to 
the northward of the old Turkish castles between 
the cities of Cestus And AbydaSv It was here that 
the adventurous Leandter braved the passage of 
the flood for the possession of his mistres^."^ It 
was here likewise, in a place where the distance 
between the opposite banks cannot exceed five 
hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats, for the purpose of transporting 
into Europe an hundred and seventy m3rriads of 
barbarians/ A «ea contracted within such nar-^ 



P See an admirable dissertation of M. d*Anville upon the Helles* 
pent or Dardanelles, in the Memoires de rAcademie des Inscrip* 
tions, torn- xxviii, p. 318-346. Yet even that ingenious geograph- 
er is too fond of supposing new, and perhaps imaginary measures 9 
for the purpose of rendering ancient writers as accurate as himselfl 
The stadia employed by Herodotus in the description of the Euxine, 
the Boaphorus, &c. (1. iv, c. 85) must undoubtedly be all of the same 
species ^ but it seems impossible to reconcile them either with truth 
or with each other. 

^ The oblique distance between Cestus and Abydus was thirty 
stadija. The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed by M". 
Mahudel, but is defended on the authority of poets and ihedals by 
M. de la Nauze. See the Academie des Inscriptions, torn, vii. Hist. 
p. 74. Mem. p. 240. 

' See the seventh book of Herodotus* who has erected an elegant 
trophy to \iU own fame and to that of his country. The review ap- 
pears 
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CRAP, row limits, may seem but ill to deserve the sin-* 
^ ^^ f gular epithet of broody which Homer, as well as 
Orpheus, has frequently bestowed oa the Helles- 
pont. But our ideas of greatness are of a rdar* 
tive nature : the traveller, andespeciidlythe poet, 
who sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the 
windings of the stream, and conteflq>lated the 
rural scenery, which appeared on every side 
to terminate the prospect, insensibly lost the re- 
membrance of the sea; and his fancy painted 
those celebrated streights, with all the attributes 
of a mighty river flowing with a swift current, in 
the midst of a woody and inland country, and at 
length, through a wide mouth, discharging itself 
into the .^gean or Archipelago.' Ancient 
Troy,* seated on an eminence at the foot of 
Mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of the Helles- 
pont, which scarcely received an accession of 
waters from the tribute of those immortal rivu- 
lets the Simois and Scamander. The Grecian 



-pesLTs to have been made with tolerable accuracy ; but the vanity* 
first of the Persians, and aftei-wards of the Greeks, was interested to 
magnify the armament and the victory. I should much doubt whe- 
ther the invaderahave ever outnumbered the men of any country which 
they attacked. 

■ See Wood's Observations on Homer, p, 320. I have, with 
pleasure, selected this remark from an author who in general seems 
to have disappointed the expectation of the public as a critic, and 
fltlll more as a traveller. He had visited, the banks of the Hellespont ; 
he had read Strabo ; he ought to have consulted the Roman itine- 
raries ; how was it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alex- 
andria Troas (Observations, p. 340, 341), two cities which were 
flixteen miles distant from each other f 

* Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Ho* 
flier's catalogue. The sixteenth book of Strabo is sufficient for ovr 
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camp had sti^tdied twelve miles along the shore chaf« 
from the Sigean to the Rhaetean promontory ; ^^^^ 
and the jBanks of the army were guarded by the 
Itf'avest chiefs who flmgfat under the banners of 
Agamemnon. The first of those promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invinciUe 
Myrmidons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his 
tents on the oth<»r. After Ajax had fallen a sacri- 
fice to his<fisappoiaited {»de, and totheingr^- 
tvkte of the Gretas, his sepulchre was erected on 
the ground inhere he had defended the naTj 
against the rage of Jove and of Hector ; and the 
citizens of the risteg town of Rha&teum celebrated 
his memory with divine honours."" Before Con* 
fitatitine gave a just preference to the situation 
of Byz^mtium, he had conceived the design of 
erecting the secDt of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from whence the Romans derived their &« 
tmlous origin^ The exteniHve plain which lies be- 
low ancient Troy, towards the Rhaetean promon- 
tory anr^ the tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for 
hb new capital ; and though the undertaking was 
soon relinquished, the stately remains of unfinii^ 
ed walls and towers attracted the notice of aU who 
sailed through the streights of the Hellespont.^: 



* Strabo, 1. xiii, p. 595. The disposition of the shi|»Sf which weve 
d^WB upQtk dry Und^ and the posts of Ajax and Achilles, are veijr 
clearly deserUied by Homer. See Iliad ix, 220. 

* Zoum. 1. ii, p. 105. Sozomen, 1. ii* c. 3. Theophanes, p. 1& 
Nicephorut CalUstuSt 1. vii« p. 4>8. Zom , torn, ii, L xiil,' p. €u 
Zetimns places the new city between IliuxU and Alexandria, but 
this apparent diif^reMee may be reconciled by the large extent of its 
drcumference. Before the foundation of Constantinople, Thessa* 

lonicst. 
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CHAP. ^^ ^^^ ^^ present qualified to view the advan* 
xvit. tageous position of Constantinople, which ap- 
Ad^r^ pears to have been formed by nature for the 
tages of centre and capital of a great monarchy. Situated 
ftopie. " in the forty-first degree of latitude, the imperial 
city commanded, from her sev^i hills,'' the op- 
posite shores of Europe and Asia ; the climate 
was healthy and* temperate, the soil fertile, the 
harbour^, sl^ure and capacious, and the approach 
on the side of the continent was of small extent 
and easy defence. The Bosphorus atid the Hel^ 
lespont may be considered as the two gates of 
Constantinople ; and the prince who possessed 
those important passages could always shut them 
against a naval enemy, and open them to the fleets 
of commerce. The preservation of the eastern 
provinces may, in some degree, be ascribed to the 
policy of Constantine ; as the barbarians of the 
Euxine, who in the preceding age had poured 
their armaments into the heart of the Mediter- 
ranean, soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, 
and despaired of forcing this insurmountable bai^ 
rier* When the gates of the Hellespont and Bos- 
phorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed, within 
their spacious inclosure, every production which 
could supply the wants, or gratify the ^luxury, of 



lonica is mentioned by Cedrenus (p. 283), and Sardica by Zonanw, 
as the intended capital. They both suppose, with very little proba- 
bility, that the emperor, if he had not been prevented by a prodigy, 
would have repeated the mistake of the blind Chalcedonians. 

* Pococlc's Description of the East, vol. ii, part ii, p. 12T. His 
plan of the seven hills is clear and accurate. That trareUer is sd« 
dom so satisfactory. 
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its numerous inhabitants. The sea coasts of chap. 
Thrace and Bithynia, which languish under the ^^'• 
weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit a rich "^^^^** 
prospect of vineyards, of gskrdens, and of plentiful 
harvests ; and the Propontis has ever been re- 
nowned for an inexhaustible store of the most 
exquisite fish, that are taken in their stated sear- 
sons, without skill, and almost without labour/ 
But when the passages of the stre%hts welre 
thrown open for trade, they alternately admitted 
the natural and artificial riches of the north and 
south, of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean, 
Whatever rude commodities were collected in 
the forests of Germany and Scythia, as far as 
the sources of the Tanais and*the Borysthenes ; 
whatsoever was manufactured by the skill of 
Europe or Asia ; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the farthest India, were 
brought by the varying winds into the port of 
Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted , 
the commence of the ancient world.^ 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and ofToundatiaii 
wealth, united in a single spot, was 3ufficient to°^ ^^^^* 
justify the choice of Constantine. But as some 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 

7 See Belon. Observations, c. 72*76. Among a variety of dif* 
ferent species, the peiamides, a sort of thunnies* were the mot . 
celebrated. We may learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, 
that the profit^ of the fishery constituted the principal revenue of 
Byzantium. 

* See the eloquent, description of Busbequius, epistol. i, p. 64. 
Bat in Europa; habet in conspectu Asiam, ^gyptum, Africamque 
4 dsxtra: quse tametsi contigus non sunt, maris tamen navigan- 
dique conpnoditate vehiti jungupturi A sinistra v«ro Pontus est« 
Euzinusy &c» 
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CHAP. ^» been suppased to reflect a becomiiig nuyesty 

^yU' 1^ ^Ij^q origin of greiat cities,* the emperor was 

desirous of asM^rUiii]^ his resdution, not so much 

to the uncertain counsels of human policy, as to 

the iflafaUible and Vernal decrees of divine wis* 

dom; In one of his laws he has been carrful to 

instruct posterity, that, in obedience to the com-* 

mands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations 

of Constantinople ;^ and tbou^ he has not con-* 

descended to relate in what manner the celestial 

inspiration was communicated to his mind, the 

defect of his modest »lence has been liberally 

iuppUed by the ingenuity of succeeding writers, 

who describe the nocturnal vision which appeared 

to the fancy of Constantine, as he slept within the 

walls of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the 

city, a venerable matron sinking under the weight 

of years and infirmities, was suddenly transform* 

ed into a blooming maid, whom his own handsi 

adorned with all the symbols of imperial great-* 

ness."" The monarch awoke, interpreted the 

auspicious omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, 

the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to 

a city or colony was celebrated by the Romans 

with such ceremonies as had been ordained by a 

' ^ -DatTxr hac veiun antiquitati, ut miacendo hunuma da^inisy pri- 
naofdia urbium augtutiora faciat. *9* Liv. in proem. 

^ He says in one of his laws, pro commoditate urbia quam ster* 
ttO' tuuniiie, jufacBte Deo, donavimus^ Cod. Theodoa. U xMi> Ut. v, 
leg. 7. . 

« The Greeks, TheopbaiMS, Cedreniis, and the anther of the Alex- 
andrian Chronicle, confine themselves tovagne and general expres- 
sions. For a more particular account of the vision, we are ofaifged 
to have recourse to such Latin writSFS aa William of Malnubiiry**. 
See Ducange c, p. L 1, p. 24» 25. 
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g^neroui; superstition i^ aad though Constantine chap. 
ni%ht omit sraaie rites which savoured too strong* ^^^ 
Ijr of their pagan origin, yet he was anxious to "' 

leave a deep impression of hope and respect on 
the minds of the spectators. On foot* with a 
lance in his hand« the emperor himself led the 
solemn procession, and directed the line, which 
was traced as the boundary of the destined ca* 
pital; till the growing circumference was ob- 
served with astonishment by the assistants, who 
-at length ventured to observe, that he had al^ 
ready exceeded the most ample measure of a 
great city. ^^ I shall still advance," replied Con- 
stantine, *^ till H6, the invisible guide who 
marches befori^ me, thinks proper to stop.'" 
Without presuming. to investigate the nature or 
motives of this extraordinary conductor, we 
shall content ourselves with the more humble 
task of describing the extent and limits of Con^ 
stantinople/ 

In the actual state of the city, the palace andnnwiu 
gardens of the seraglio occupy the eastern pro* 
montory, the first of the seven hills, and cover 

' See Plutarch in Hoxnul* tosi, i, p. 49, edit. Bryan. Among 
other ceremonies, a large hole^ which had been dug for that purpose, 
was filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlers brought 
from the place of his birth, and thus adopted his new country. 

* Philostorgius, 1, If, c, 9, This incident, though borrowed from 
a suspected writer, is characteristic and probable. 

' See in the Memoires de TAcademie, torn, xxxv, p. 747-758, a 
dissertation of M. d*AnvilIe on the extent of Constantinople. He takes 
the plan inserted In the Imperium Orientale of Banduri as the most 
complete ; but, by a series of rery nice observations, he reduces the 
extravagant proportion of the scale, and instead of 9500, determines 
tBe circumference of the city as consisting of about 7800 French toiact* 
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CHAP, about one hundred and fifty acres of our own 
^^^** measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and des- 
potism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian 
republic ; bifl^. it may be supposed that i^e By- 
santins were tempted by the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitations cm that side 
beyond the modem limits of the seraglio. The 
new walls of Constantinef stretched from the port 
to the Propontis across the enlarged breadth of 
the triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia frona 
the micient fortification; and with the city of 
Byzantium -they inclosed five of the seven hills, 
which, to the eyes of those who approach Con- 
stantinople, appear to rise above each other in 
beautiful order.*^ Abovt a century after the 
death of the founder, the new building, extending 
on one side up the harbour, and on the othcF 
along the Propontis, already covered the narrow 
ridge of the sixth, and the broad summit of the 
seventh hill. The necessity of protecting those 
suburbs from the incessant inroads of the barba- 
rians, engaged the younger Theodosius to sur- 
round his capital with an adequate and permanent 
inclosure of walls.^ From the eastern promon* 
tory to the' golden gaie, the extreme length of 

' Codinus Antiquitat. Const. p« 12. He assigns the church of St« 
Anthony as the boundaxy on the side of the harbour. It is mention- 
ed in Ducange, I. iv, c. 6 ; but I have tried» without success, to dis« 
^ovec the exact place where it was situated. 

"^ The new wall o£ Theodosius was constructed in the year 413. 
|n 447 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three 
months by the diligence of the praefect Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Blachernae was first taken iqto the city in the re\^ of Heraclius» 
Ducange Const. 1, i, c. 10, 11, ^ 
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Godfitafttiiiople was about tltfee Roman niiks;^ chap. 
tbe ctrcumfarenee measured between tai aad ^^^* 
eleven ; and the surface lijgbt be computed as 
equal to iftieut two thousand £D|^ish acre& it is 
SmpoasiMe to just^ the Tain aad credulotts ea&- 
aggerationiitf modem trareUa^s, who have some*- 
tixnes stretched the tiouts of ConstantfaM^e o¥€r 
the aiilfacent villages of the European, aad even 
of the Asiid^id coast.*" But .the suburbs of Pera 
and Galata» though !^titete bejroad the harbour, 
maj deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city ;' and this addition maj perhaps authorise 
the measure of a Byzantine historianj who assigns 
sixteen Greek (about fourteen Biomf^) miles for 
the circiQ»ference of hjs native dty.^ Such «i 
extent taiagr seenf not unwosthy of an unperkd r^ 



^ Th» tteuitfemem ii e«)Hf€«ed in ttii Vt^mt, by 14,075 fttt. It 

is reasonablei ^ si^jpose that the«e w^re Greek feet; tbe proportion 
of which has been ingeniously determined, by M. d*AnviIle* He com- 
pares Ihe 1^ feet wltli the TB^'Hasliemite cubits, which in diffeceAt 
writers are assigned for the height of St. Sophia. Each of these cubits 
was equal to 27 French inches. 

^ The accurate Thevenot (1. 1, e. 15) walked in oiie hour and three 
quarters round two of the sides of the iriangle, team th^ Cio^ of the 
seraglib to the Seven Towers. t)'AnTille examines wHK care, and re- 
ceives with confidence, this decisive testimony, which gives a circum- 
■ ference of ten or twelve miles. I'he cxtravagarit computation of 
Toumefort (Lettre xi) of thirty-four or thirty tniles, without lft« 
eluding Scutari, is a strange departure from his usual character. 

This syca,- or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and were 

very much embellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names *f 

' Peia suid Galata. the etymology of this former is obvious ; thAt of 

th« latter is uhkndwn. See Ducan]^e Const. Li; c. t2, and Gyllhisde 

Byzant. I. iv, c. l<yl . .. ■ 

« Ohe hundred 'and eleveii stadia, trhich maybe translated into 
modern Greek miles each of seven stadia, or 660, sometlities only 600 
French toises-y See d'AnvlUfe Measures Itifieraires, p: 5i3L 

VOL. III. C 
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CHAP, sidenoe. Yet Constantinople must yield to 
, ^^"; Babylon and ThebeS)," to ancient Rome, toLon- 
.^x^w.a ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Parid.** ii : 

Progress of The master of the Roman world, who aspired 
the work. ^ erect an eternal monument of the glories of 
his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that 
great work the wealth, the labour, and all that 
yet remained of the genius of obedient mittions. 
Some estimate m% be formed of the expence 
bestowed with imperial Kbersdity on the foun- 
dation of Constantino[^e, by the allowance of 
about two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction oi the walls, the porticoes, 
and the aqueducts.^ The forests that over- 
shadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the cele- 
brated quarries of white marble in the little Mand 
of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock 
of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conve- 
iiienpe of a phort water-carriage, to the harbour 
of Byzantium.^ A multitude of labourers and 



: ■ When the ancient texts, which describe the size of Babylon ^nd 
Thebes, ^e s^tUed, the exaggerations reduced, £md the. ixj^a^iur^s 
ascertained, we ^nd that those f^moufi cities filled the great but no( in« 
.credible circumference of about twentyrfive or thirty miles. Compare 
d'Anville Mem. :de I'Academie, tona, xxytii, p. 235, with hi? P^scrip- 
.tion d' TEgypte, p. 201-5202. 

** If, we idiyide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of SO 
. French. ;^(»W, the former contains 6150, and the latter. 11 60 of those 
divisions., 

F Six huivlred centenaries, or sixty thousiand pounds weight of gpld* 
This sum is taken from Codinus*Aptiquit. Const, p. 11 ; but unless 
that contemptible author had derived his information from some purer 
sources, he would probably have been unacc[u^ted..with so obsolete 
a mode of reckoning. 

* For the forests of the Black sea, consult Tpurjpefort, l^ettre 
9EYI, for the marble q^uarries of Proconnesus, Me Strabo, L xiii, 

' - p. 688* 
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-artificers urged the conclusion of the work with chaf. 
incessant toil : but the impatience of Oonstantine ^^"^ 
soon discovered, that, in the decline of the arts^ 
the skill as well as numbers of his architects 
bore a very unequal prc^ortion to'tfce greatness 
of his dei^gns. The magistrates of the most 
distant provinces were therefore directed to insti- 
tute schools, to appoint professin^s, and by the 
hopes of rewards and privileges, to^engage in the 
istudy and practice of architecture a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths, who had received a 
lib^al education/ The buildings of the new city 
"were executed by such artifice's as the reign of 
Constanline could afford ; but they were • deco^ 
rated by the bands of the most celebrated masters 
of the a^ of Pericles and Alexander. To revive 
the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassed in-» 
deed the power of a Roman emperor ; but the 
inrniortal productions which they had bequeathed 
to posterity were exposed without defence to the 
rapacious vanity of a deqiot. By his commands 
the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of 
their most valuable ornaments.' The trophies 

p. 588. The latter bad already Aimished the materials of the atateljr 
buildings of Cyzicus. 

• ' See the Cedex Theodos. 1. xiii, tit. iv^ leg. 1/ This law is dated 
in the year 334, and was addressed to the praefec^ of Italy, whos0 
jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commentary of Godefroy on 
the whole title well deserves t9 be consulted. . 

■ Constantinopolis dedicatur popne omnium urbium nuditate. Hier* 
onyn. Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. 89. The author of the An. 
tiquitat. Const, \. iii, (apud Banduri Imp. Orient, torn, i, p. il> 
enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens,, and. a long list of other 
cities. The provinces of Greece and Asia Minor m^y be supposed td 
have yielded the richest booty. 

c 2 
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CHAP, of memorable wars^ the ol>j$cto of nejigious Far 
^^^* oerotioD, the most' finished statues of the godB 
fmd heroesj of the sages wd poets, of ancjbent 
times» contributed to the splendid triumph of 
Constantinople; and gave occasion to the remark 
of the historian Odrenus^^ who observes, with 
some enthusiasm* that uothing seemed wanting 
except the souls of the iUustoious/ men whmn 
those admirable .monuments weite. intended to 
represent. But it is not in the citypf Constanr 
tine, nor in the declinii^ period of an empire^ 
when the human mind was depressed by civil 
and religious slavery, that we shoidd seek for 
the souls of Homer and of Demosthenes. 

Edifices, During the siege of Byzantium, the ccmijueror 
had pitched his tent on the commanding eminence 
of the second hiU. To perpetuate the memory 
of his aucoess, he chose the same adirantagseous 
position for the principal forum;'' which appears 
to have been of a circular, or rather ellqitical 
£orm« The two: opposite entrances formed tri- 
umphal arches ; the porticoes, which enclosed it' 
on every side, were filled witii statues ; and the 
centre of the forum was occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now 
degraded by the appellqtipu of the burnt pillar. 
This column was erected on a pedestal of white 

* Hist. Coxnpend. p. 369. He describes t])e statue, or ratlier bust, 
of Homer with a, degrei^ of taste which plainly ij^djcates that Cedre- 
9f]3 copied the style of a more fortunate age. 

" Zosim- 1. 2, p. 106. tljijon. Alex^ndrin. yel I^aschal, p. 284. 
pucange Const. 1. i^ c,'ff^» . Even the last of those writers jseems to 
confound the forum of Constantine with the Augusteum, or court of 
the palace. I am not satisfied whether I have properly distinguished 
what belongs to the one and the other. 
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marble twtoty feet bigh ; and was composed of chap. 
tea pieces of porphyry, eacb of which measured ^^"* 
about tefi feet m height, and about thirty-three 
in circumference.* On the summit of the piftar, 
iibOTe one bnndred and twenty feet from the 
ground, stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It 
was of bronze, had been transported either from 
Athens, or from a town of Pfctygia, and was sup- 
posed to be the work of Phidias. The artist had 
represented the god of day, or, as it was after- 
"wards interpreted, the emperor Constantine him- 
self, with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe 
of the world in his left, and a crown oi rajs glit- 
tering on his head.^ The Circus, or Hippo- 
drome, was a stately building, about four hundred 
paces in length, and one hundred in breadth.* 
The space between the two metie or goals was 
jilled with statues and obelisks ; and we may stM 
I'emark a very singular fragment of antiquity ; 
the bodies of three serpents, twisted into one 
pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once sup- 
ported the golden tripod which, after the defeat 
of Xerxes, was consecrated in the tempte of 

* The most tollable account of this column is given by Pocock* 
DescripUon of the East, vol, ii, part ii, p. 13U But it is stlU in 
many instances perplexed and unsatisfactory. 

' Ducange Const, 1. i, c. 24, p, 76» and his ifetes ad Alexiad« p. 
382. The statue of Constantine or Apollo was thrown down "under 
the reign of Xlexis Comnenus. 

* Toumefiart (Lettre zii) ccMnputes the Atmeidaa at four hundred 
jpaces. If be means geometrical paces of five feet each, it was three 
hundred toitCM in length, about forty more than the great circus of 
Borne- See d^Aoville Mtsurci Itioeraixes, P* TS^ 

c8 
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CHAP. Delphi by the victorious Greeks.* The beauty 
^"'^ of the Hippodrome has been long since defaced 
by the rude hand? of the Turkish conquerors ; 
but, under the similar appellation of Atmeidan^ 
it still seWes as a place of exercise for their horses. 
From the throne, whence the emperor viewed 
the Circensian games, a winding staircase^ de- 
scended to the palace; a magnificent edifice, 
which scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome 
itself; and which, together with the dependent 
courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a consi- 
derable extent of ground upon the banks of the 
Propontis, between the Hippodrome and th^ 
church of St. Sophia.'' We might likewise cele- 

""^ The guardians of the most holy relics would rejoiee if they were 
able to produce such a chain of evidence as may be alleged on this 
occasion. See Banduri ad Antiquitat. Const, p, 668, GylliUs de 
Byzant. 1. ii» c. 13. 1* The original consecration of the tripod and 
pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotus and 
Fausanias. t. The pagan Zosimus agrees with the three ecclesias- 
tical historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that the sacred or- 
naments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople by 
the order of Constantine ; and among these the serpentine pillar of ^ 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. 3. AU the European 
^vellers who have visited Constantinc^le, from Buondelmonte to 
Pocock, describe it in the same place, and almost in the same man- 
ner ; the differences between them are occasioned only by the inju- 
ries which it has sustained from the Turks. Mahomet' II broke 
the under jaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of his battle- 
axe. Thevenot, 1, i, c.'17, 

' • * The Latin name cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and very 
frequeiltly occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducange Const* 1, ii^ 
c. 1, p, 104, 

* There are three topographical points which indicate the situa* 
tion'of the palace. 1. The staircase, which connected it with the 
Hippodrome or Atmeidan, 2. A small artificial port on the Propon- 
tis, from whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps^^ 
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brate the hatha, w)iich still retained the name of chap. 
Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched, by the ^^^^* 
munifioence of Constantine, with lofty columns, 
various marbles^ and above threescore statues of 
bronze*"^ But w^^ should deviate from the de-* 
sign of this history, if we attempted minutely to 
describe the different buildings or quarters of 
the city. It nuty be sufficient to observe, that 
whatever could ad(Nii the dignity of a great ca^ 
pital, or contribute to the benefit or pleasure of 
its numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls of Constantinople. A particular de- 
scription^ composed about a century after its 
foundation^ enumerates a capitol or school of 
learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public, and 
one hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty* 
two porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or 
reservoirs of water, four spacious halls for the 
sheetings of the senate or courts of justice, four- 
teen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thou« 
sand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, 
which, for their size or beauty, deserved to be 

to the gardens of the palace, 3. The Augusteuxn was a spacious 
court, one side of which was occupied by the front of the palace^ and 
another by the church of St. Sophta« 

^ Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter^ and the baths were a part 
of old Bjrzantium, The difficulty of assigning their true situation 
has net been hit by Ducange, History seems to connect them with 
St« Sophia and the palace ; but the original plan, inserted in Ban* 
duri» places them on the other side of the city, near the harbour* 
For their beauties, see Chron. Paschal, p^ 285, and Gyllius de By- 
sant* 1. ii» c, 7. Christqdorus (^ee Antiquitat. Const. 1. vii) com- 
posed inscriptions in verse for each of the statues. He was a Thebad 
poet in genius as well as in birth,*— 
' ]leotu](Q in eniaso jurares «re nalum. 

C 4> 



cH AP. distinguished from tite BHiltitttde of plebeka he^ 
.^^"- bitations.* 



Popuia- The poputousness o# ilm favoitfe^dtf was the 
*^°"- next and most serious objeet of the aife«eiitiMi «f 
its founder. In the dark ages wlHch succeeded* 
the translation of the empire, the remote aJid the 
immediate consequences of that inemerBble event 
were strangely confounded by the veaiity oP the 
Greeks, and the credulity of the Lathis.^ It was 
asserted and believed, that all the nehfe ftmifies 
of Rome, the senate, and the eqiiestFittti order^ 
with theii* innumerable attendants, had folBoweA 
their emperor to the banks of the Fropos^; that 
a spurious race of strangers mid plebeians was 
left to possess the solitude of the ancient Cf^tat; 
and that the lands of Italy, long since convertetf 
into gardens, were at once deprived of euItivatiof» 
and inhabitants.*^ In the course of this history, 
such exaggerations will* be reduced to tiieir just 

* See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned '1780 large houses, tU^ 
HUM ; Ijiit the word must have had a more dignified signiAcatiOB. No 
vuvUb are mentioned at Constantinople. The old capital consisted 
of 424 streets, the new of 322. 

* ' LIutprand Legatio ad Imp. Nfcephommy p. 1^. The med^nt 
Greeks have strangely disfigured tiie antiquities of Constantinople. 
We might excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers ; but it 
fs sonkewhat astonishing* that the Greeks* who had access to the 
authentic materials preserved in their own language* ahoold prefer 
fiction to truth, and loose tradition to gennioeiitstoiy. In a single 
page of Codlnus we may detect twelve unpardonable mistakes; 
the recoBciliatibn of Sevems and Nigier, the marriage of their «bii 
and daughter, the siege of Bysantkim by the Maeedonians. the in- 
vasion of the Ganis which recalled Sbverus to Homer the sucly years 
which elapsed from his death to the fonndation of Constantinople^ 
&c, 

< Montesquieu, Grandeur et Deetdenee des Romfins, c. It* 
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valuie. Yct^raKeihegKinrtkof Coiiitaiitin€|te c »Ar . 
canfoiiieaRiiimItathegen£ridmcrei6eofiEMU«- '*'^'*' 
bend flindiof industry^ it nsiist be adndttscU that 
thig artifidBl coloi^ was nmd al the expense of 
themiicieiitcatKi^of theev^fare. Many ofrntenft 
senat0v» of Roine^ and of llie eastom provmeest 
were jmribobly iaritad by CcBstantiae to adopt 
fiMT their countrf the fbrttmate spot which he had 
€bmetL for his own resndence. The invttatiBiia of 
a laaatev are seaeeeljr to be diBtniguished fraoi 
e^mmeaids ; aaU^tlie l&eralitj of the emperor ob* 
tained a r^adf aiid cheerful d^edkace. He be* 
stowed Ml hia ifwoariteflilSie palacea which he had 
bc^t in the severall quarters of the city, assigned 
them lands and penskms for the sapport of their 
dfgaily^^'aad alienated the demesnes of Pontna 
mid Asia, to granA hereditarf estates bj tbe ea^ 
tenure of i»aintaia»g a house in the capital 
Bttt these encouragements and obligations soon 
liecame superfluous^ and were gra^ally abolisfti- 
ed. Wherever the seat (^government is fixed, a 

^ Themi9t« Omt. iii» p. 46) edit, HardoiUn. Soxomen, 1. 0, e. 
3- Zosim. 1. ii, p. 107» Anonym* Valesian. p. 715« If we could 
credit Codinus (p. 10), Constantine built houses fbr the senators oti 
tte ezaet model of their aoman palaces, and gratiiied them, as well 
as himself, with the pleasure of an agreeable surprise ; but tbe whole 
etory is full of fictions and inconsistencies^ 

' The law by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 43S, 
abolished this tenure, may be found among the Novelise of tliat em- 
fiemr at the head of the Theodosian Code, torn, vi, nov. 13. M. de 
TiUemoiift (Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv, p, 371) has evidently mls^ 
taken the nature of these estates. With a grant from the imperial 
demesnes, the same condition was accepted as a favour which would 
justly have been deemed a hardships if it had been hspo^ upoa 
fiivate property. 



S6 ^RE DECLINE AND FALI# 

CHAF. considerable pdrt of the public revenue wiH be 
^^^^ expended by the prince himself, by his mini^ears^ 



by the officeiis of justice, and by the domesticb of 
the palace* The most wealthy of the provinciais 
vill be attracted by the powerful motives of inte^ 
rest and duty, of amusecdent and curiosity. A 
third and more numerous class of inhabitants will 
insensibly be fwmed, of servants, of artificers, 
and of merchants, who derive their subsistence 
from their own labour, and from the wants or 
luxury of the superior ranks. In less than a cen* 
tury, Constantinople disputed with Rome itself 
the pre-eminence of riches and numbers. New 
piles of buildings, crowded together with toor 
little regard to health or convenience, scarcely aU 
lowed the intervals of narrow streets for the per^ 
petual throng of men, of horses, and of carriages^ 
The allotted space of ground was insufficient to 
contain the increasing people; and the additional 
foundations, which, on either side, were advanced 
into the sea, might alone have composed a very 
considerable city.^ 
rwrUeges. The frequent and regular distributions of wine 
and oil, of corn or bread, of money or provisions, 
had almost exempted the poorest citizens of Rome 
from the necessity of labour. The magnificence 
of the first Caesars was in some measure imitated 

^ The passages ofZosimus, of Eunapius» of Sozomen, and of 
Agathius, which relate to the increase of buildings and inhabitants 
at Constantinople, are collected and connected by Gyllius de Byzant. 
I. I, c. 3. Sidonius Apollinaries (in Panegyr. Anthem. 56, pi 890, 
edit. Sitmond) describes the moles that were pushed forwards Inta 
the sea; they consisted of the famous Puzzolan sand, which hiurden« 
in the water« 
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by the founder erf* ConstantitK^le:* but his libe- chap« 
ralitj, however it might excite tiieapplauseof the ^^^ 
peopde, has incurred the censure of posterity. A 
nation of le^lators and conquerors might assert 
their clum to the harvests of Africa, which had 
been purchased with their blood ; and it was art* 
fully contrived by Augustus, that, in the enjof* 
ment of plenty, the Romims should lose the me* 
mory of freedom. But the prodigality of Con- 
stantine could not be excusedby any consideration 
either of public or private interest; and the an* 
nual tribute of com imposed upon Egypt for the 
benefit of his new capital, was applied to feed a 
lazy and indolent populace at the expence of the 
busbandmen of an industrious province."' Some 
other regulations of this emperor are less liable to 
blame, but they are less deserving of notice. 
He divided Constantinople into fourteen regions 
or quarters," dignified the public council with 



1 Sozomen, 1. ii, c. 3. Philostorg. 1. ii, e. 9. Codin. AntiquU 
tat. Const, p. 8. It appears by Socrates, L ii, c 13> that the daily 
allowances of the city consisted of ei^t myriads of r^ra, whidi we 
may either translate with Valesius by the words modii of corny of 
consider as expressive of the number of loaves of bread. 

" See Cod. Theodos. I. xiji and ziv, and Cod. Justinian. Edict* 
xii, torn, ii, p. €48, edit. Genev. See the beautiful complaint of 
Kome in the poem of Claudian de BelL GUdonico, ver. 46-64* 
Cum subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 
^quales aurora togas ; iEgyptia rura 
In partem cessere novam. 

n The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the code of 
Justinian, and particularly described in the Notitia of the younger 
Theodosius ; but aa the four last of them are not included within th« 
wall of Constantine, it may be doubted whether this division of Ui9 
city should be referred to the founder. 
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cH^p* tkti'api^litAicin of Se&ste^'' t^dmnitiMaited td th^ 
"^^"^ eitt^iem the prit^ileees of Italy f miA bestowed 
im the rismg city the title of CotonTv ti^e first ftnd 
iMst fairotired.d«ii^rter of aacitot Roirie. Tbe 
^eilei^able parent stSI n^Eontaiiied tbeJegal and ac- 
kaowledged supremacy, which, was diie to her 
age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of 
fa^ fottner greatness^^ 
Dedtca* As Constaiitine urged the progress of the work 
saS'of ss*!""^^ the impatience of a Jover, the walls, the por- 
ticoes; and the principal edifices^ were compkted 
i» a few years, or, aecordii^ to aiK^ber account^ 
m a few monilts:'' but this extraordinary dSiU 



* Seiiatuih oonotltult* seouodi ordinis ; cUtm vMtfit. Anonyn. 
Valesian. p. 715» Tl^e. senators of old Borne were styled Clairifdmu 
Sec a curious note ot Valesius and Ammian. Afarcellin. xxii» 9* 
Fh)m the eleventli epistle of Julian, it should seem that the place of 
senator was considaved as a burtften^ rather tfattB aH kn Iionour ; but 
the Abbd de la Bletterie (Vie de Jovien, torn. U, p. 371) has shewn 
tliat this epistle could not relate to Constantinople. Might we not 
read instead of the celebrated name of BvJ^avrmg the obscure but 
more probable word Btrxttfimois? Bisanthe or Rhoedestus, now Rhodosto^ 
was a small maritime city of Thrace. See Stephan. Byz. de Urbibus, 
!►« 2*85, and Cellai-. Geograph. tom. i, p. 849. 

^ Cod. Theodos. 1. xiv, 13. The commentary of Godefroy (tom. v, 
p* 220) is long, but perplexed ; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in 
what the Jus Italicum could consist, after the freedom of the city 
had been communrcated to the whole empire. - 

1 Julian (Orat. i, p. 6) celebrates Constantinople as not less supe- 
rior to all other cities, than she was inferior to Rome itself. His 
learned commentator (Spanheim, p. 75-76) justifies this language 
by several parallel and contemporary instances, Zosimus, as well as 
Socrates and Sozomen, flourished after the division of the empire be- 
tween the two sons of Theodosius, which established a perfect egttality 
between the old and the new capital* 

' Codfnus (Antiquitat. p. 8) affirms, that the foundations of 
Constantinople were laid in the year of the world 5837 (a. d. 329), 
on the 26th of September, and that the city was dedicated the lUh 
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gen<» Acmld exdte the Urn admmitiiHi, doee eaAR. 
inMj of the buMngB irems fiaidied in bq basty ^^ 
and imperfect a maoner^ tiiaty under tbewooeed- '"'''"' 
JBg^ reign, tiifiy weie pneserred with dilBmUj 
froin ioiprndiog ruin.' Bui while they diapUjr^ 
ed tl^ vigour wd ffef;toes» of youth, th^fi^ipdcr 
prepared celebrate tbf dedication of hif city^^ 
The game»md lisrges«e« wbichcrowned the pomp 
of this memofafole festival m^y easily be supposed: 
but there i^ one circumstance of a more singular 
and permanent nature, which ought not entirely . 
to be overlooked. As often as the birth-day of 
the city returned, the statue of Constantine^ 
framed by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing 
in its right hand a small imi^ of the f^^uius of 
the place, ivas erected on ^ triumphal c^r. The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in 
their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn 
procession os it moved through the Hipp<^ome« 

of May 5838 (a. d. 330). He conneet^ these dates with flevend 
Uiaracteristic epochs, but they contradict -each other ; the atithority 
of Codinus is of little weigbt, and the space which he assies must 
appear insufficient. The term of ten years is given us by Jutiaa 
<Orat. i, p. 8), and Spanheim labours to establish the truth of it 
(p. 69-75) ; by the help of two passaj^ from Themistiiis OmU 
iv, p. 58) and Pfailostorgius (L ii, c. 9), which form a period 
from the year 324 to the year S34 Modern critics are divided con« 
cemingtfais point of ehr<mology, and their different sentiments are 
very aceuriately discussed by TiUenioBt, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. 
iv, p. 619-695. 

• Themi8tius,'0rat. iii, p. 47. Zosim. 1. ii, p. 108. Constan- 
tine himself, in one of his laws (Cod. Theod. 1. xv, tit. i), betrays his 
impatience. 

* Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the mode of superstition 
which prevailed in their own times, assure us that Constantinople 
was consecrated to the virgin Mother of Cod. 
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CHAp4 When it was oppos^iteto the throne Of the reign* 
^vii, jjj^ emperor, he rose from bis seat, and with 
^"^"^"^^"^ grateful reverence adored the memory of bis pre- 
decessor/ At the festival of his dedication^ 
an edict, engraved cm a column of marble, be^ 
stowed the title of Second or New Rome on the 
citj of Constantine."" But the name of Constan- 
tinople^ has prevailed over that honourable epi- 
thet ; and after the revolution of fourteen cen- 
turies, still perpetuates the fame of its author-* 
Form of The foundation of a new capital is naturally 
govera. connected with the establishment of a new fomi 
of civil and military administration. The distinct 
view of the complicated system of policy, intro- 
duced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine^ 

" Tbe earnest and no^t complete account of this extraordinary 
ceremony may be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285. • Til- 
lemont and the other friends of Constantine, who are offended with 
tila air of paganism, which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, had 
a right to consider it as doubtful ; but they were not authorised to 
<Hait the mention of it. 

' Sozomen, 1. ii, c. 2. Ducange a p« K iy c 6. Vdut ipsius 
Romae filiam,is the expression of Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. v, 
«. 25. 

» Eutropius, L x, c. 8. Julian. Orat. i, p. 8. Ducange c« r. 
%i^c. 5. The name of Constantinop^ is extant oa the medals of 
Constantine. 

' The liveljF Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii) affects to 
«Eeride the vanity of humaa ambitioa, and i^ems to triumph in the 
disappointment of Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in 
the vulgar appellation of Istamhol, a Turkish corruption of m Ttit 
•m^Xut* Yet the original name is stiU preserved, l.": By the nations of 
Europe. 2. By the modern Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, whose writ* 
ings are diffused over the wide extent of their conquests in Asia 
and Africa. See d'Herbelot Bibliotheciue -Orientale, p. 2T5. 
4. By the more learned Turks, and by the emperor himself in 
his public mandates. Cautemir^s Hiistory of the OthzoAU empire^ 
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Qnd completed by his immediate successors^ may en Ar« 
not only amuse the fancy by the sii^olar picture ^^^^ 
of a great ^pire, but will tend to illustrate the 
aecret and internal causes of its rapid decay. In 
the pursuit of any remarkable institution^ we may 
be frequently led into the more early or the more 
recent times of the Reman history ; but the pro* 
per limits of this inquiry will be included wtthin 
a period of about one hundred and tiiirty yeacsb 
from the accession of Constantine to the publica- 
tion of the Theodo^an code f from which, as 
well as from the Natitia of the east and west,^ 
we. derive the most copious and. aiithentic infor* 
jnation of the state of the empice. This variety 
of Injects will suspend, for some time, the course 
of the nancative ; but! the interruption will be cen* 
sured only by tbose readers whp a^e insaisible to 
the importance of l^ws and mani^ra, while they 
{leruse, with eager curiosity, the transient in^ 
trigues of a cOurt, or the abcidental event of a 
battie> 

The manly pride of the Rimians, content with Hi wxftf 
substantial power, had left to the vanity of thestatc 
£ast the forms and ceremonies of ostentatious 



* Tke Theodosian code wis prdmiilgated a. b. 488. See the Fro« 
kgomcna of Godefiny; c. i» p. 185. 

^ Panciroliis, in his elaborate oommentaryy afisigns to the Ho- 
titia a date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code ; but fait 
proofs, or rather conjecttirei» are extremely i^bie. I should be 
Mther iodikied to plaee tUs meflil work between the final division of 
the empire (a. d. S95>, and the* suoeessAil* invasion of Gaul by the 
Baibarians (a. hi 407>; See Hiatolre des Anci^ns Peuples de Tfiinope, 
torn. vU) p* 49» 
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CHAP« greataess*'' But wiii» tiiey lost ev^ntiie sem^ 
^^"* blaace of those virfcuM which wc^Fe derivad fnmt 
their andent fioeeckHn, the wnplicitjr of Aooaaa 
manners was maeDsibty ecHmipted by the siMbdy 
affectation cff tl^ courts of Asia. The diatmc^ 
iiOBs of peiTOnal merit and infiueae^ so comrpicu^ 
cms in a republic^ so fisdik and obscure under m 
uionarchy, were abolished bf the despotism of t&e 
^n^ierors ; who substUsitediii theur room a severe 
■ubordinatioo of rank and office/ iaram the titled 
slavM who were seated on the steps of the throne, 
to tiie meanest insthimaits of arbitraiy power. 
This multitude of abject dependents was interests 
ed in the support of the actual goremmeiit, fit>m 
the dread of a revolution, whidi. might at (mce 
confound their hopes, and intercept die reward 
of their services. In this divine hierardby (for 
such it is frequently styled)» every rank was 
marked with the m<>st scrupulous exactness^ and 
its dignity was displayed in a variety of trifling 
and solemn ceremonies, which it was a study to 
ieam, and a sacrilege to neglect.* The purity 
of the Latin language was debased, by adopting^ 
in the intercourse of pride and flatteiy, a pvofttsion 



« SdHcet exteAtBB.«uperbic '«iieC0« nan hieimt lioUtia libstdi (^* 
iiaps nostra) ; apud quos vis imperii .raUt*. ioaaia traaaaittiiiiKaii. 
tr^t AnnaL xv, SU Tlie |;niiation. frosti the' stjrla of ireedpni tuid 
fimpiictiy, totfaatJof fl>iiii.atad 8el:vitiid«^ may be traced to tbe 
£|nMles«f CieenH^o£niaX»««l<>f Symmainia. ■ - 
^ * The em^For Gratia, fi^ eao/lna(w<ig a law ef ipimeigmj pvtbr 
iished h(y Vajl^ntwi^, :tli^ f*t^. of Jii^ .4i^!imfy» Ahu9 oMitiniwe-: 
Siquis igitur ind^bitum sib* locuni usarM^i^iU oulte je iglioiiatteiK 
defendat; sitque plane aacriiegii reus, qui dmm preCf^ITUl A^lettfit. 
Cod. Theod. 1^ yi, tit. v, leg, 8, 
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Of epittii&tsi Which Tully would scarceljrhaveun- ch^p. 
diei-st^, atad' which Aug6*tus would h^ve re- ^ ^' 
jected Wi^'iridlgtiatibn. Tlbe principal oflicers 
rfth6 empire were saM^^'even by the sovereign 
himself. With the deceitful titled of yovLrSmcerity; 
yowfiGraVii^f yarn ^xcdlen/yy yonr Emitienoi/^ 
yonv'stibttme andwonderfal Magnitude, your il^ 
hiJstHiMs^md'nuig^ The codicils 

lir patents of their bffide were curidusly emblazon* 
ed^ witJi such emblems' as were best adapted to 
enjf^lain its nafuire^ anfd* high dignity ; the image 
or povir^dt lof the reining elrtlpeirors; a triumphal 
car; tb^ibOok o^ ihaiidates placed on a table; 
covered wi^hl "a* tleh carpet, and illuminated by 
fom^ tapers ', the alteg^rmal figures of the provin^ 
ces Whidi they governed ;' or the appellations and 
standards of the troops whc«n they commanded; 
Some o^ these official ensigtis were really exhi- 
bited in^ tteir hall of auditence ; others preceded 
their pompous march whenever they appeared in 
public^; and every circumstance of their demean* 
our, Uteff dress, their ornaments, and their train; 
was calculated to inspire a deep reverence for 
the r^jresentatives of supreme majeirty. By a 
^iiCMSpphi^ Observer, the system of the Roman 
government might have been mistaken for a splen- 
did theatre, filled with players of every character 
and degree, who repeated the language, and iihi^ 
tated the passions of their original model/ 

« Consult the Notitia, Dignitatum, at the end of the Theodosian 
code, torn. vi» p. 316. 

' Pancirolus ad Notitiam utriusque imperii, p. 3d. But hi^ ex- 
planations are obscure, and he does not sufficiently distinguish the 
painted emblems from the effective ensigns of office, 
VOL. in. D 
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CHAP. An the nMigktmtef of raffidwt impiMtMice 
^^^^to find a place m the general state of the ^n- 
Thne ^^ pire, were accurately diyidBd into thme ck«M8« 
iTJ^ti^ if the Illurtrum; 2. the Spactabikis w Bj^ 
^pectabh ; and S» the Clarisrimi^ whrnn we 
may translate by the wwd homurabk^ In the 
times of Roiiian simplicity* the laiMnmentionecI 
epithet was used only as a vague expresnon of d^^ 
ference, till it became at leqgth the peculiar and 
appropriated title of all who were mcanbers of the 
senate^' and consequently of all who^ flnwi that 
venerable body, were selected to govern the pro* 
▼inces- The vanity of these who, fh>m their rank 
and office, mi^t claim a superior distinctionabove 
the rest of the senatorial order, was kmg after* 
wards indulged with the new aj^Uation of iZe« 
spectable : but the title of lUusfoious was always 
reserved to some eminent personages* who were 
obeyed or reverenced by the two snlxtftfiQate 
classes. It was communicated only, i, To the 
consuls and patricians ; ii, To the praetorian prae* 
fects, with the prsefects of Rome and Coiistan« 
tinople ; iii, To the masters-general of the caval- 
ry and the infantry ; and, iv, To the seven mi« 
nisters of the palace, who exercised their saertd 
functions about the person of the emperor.^ 
Among those illustrious magistrates who were 
esteemed co-ordinate with each other, the ^niorn 

* In the Pandects, which may he referred to the reigns of the An« 
tonines, Claritthau is the ordhiaiy and legal title of a senator. 

^ Pancirol. p. lt-17. I haye not takett any notice of the tiro 
Inferior ranlcs, Pafietiniintu and SgteghUf which were given to 
many persons who were not raised to the senatorial digtiity^ 
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t]r of aj^pomtlnent gare place to tlie uajan Of ^« chap. 
iiiiaes.', By tbe expedkot of Imunracj codicils, J^][^ 
the emgpt^MTs^ who were fond of nniltiply ing- theif **'*^'*^** 
favomrs^ migbt flometiBies gratify tbe Tanitj^ 
though not the ambition^ of inqmtient courtiers.^ 

L As l(dig 88 the Rmianeonsals were the first Tii«c(m« 
tnagistnites of a free state^ theyderived their ri^^t ' 
to power from the choice df the people. As loi^ 
as the emperors cmkles^^ended to disguise the ser* 
▼ituite wh^h they imposed^ the consub were still 
elected by the real oriq[^Murent suffrage of the se« 
liate. From the reigtt of Diocletian eren these 
▼estiges of liberty were abolished^ and the soc^ 
eessful caitdidates who were invested with the 
annual honoiurs of the consulship, affected to de- 
plore the humiliating condition of their predeces« 
isors. The Scipios and the Catos had been re-^ 
duced to solicit the vbtes of plebeians, to pass 
through the tedious and expensive forms of a po^ 
pular election^ and to expose their dignity to the 
shame of a public refusal i while their own happier 
fate h£Ui reserved ihem for an age and govern- 
ment in which the rewards of virtue Were assign^* 
ed by the unerring wisdom of a gracious sove* 
reign.^ In the epistles which the emperor ad'^ 
dressed to the twocoilsuld electa it^as declared^ 



^ Co& Theodos. L vi« tit* yL The mks o^ pt o tt d t ncy are mmt* 
tained with the raoal ninate ftOcinttcj b)r the emperors, tnd illus* 
trated with eqnai prolixity by th^ir learned interpreter. 

k Cod. Theodos. L vi, Ut« ixii; * 

^ Auaonius (in Gratiarum Actione) basely espaliabs ott this ttii* 
worthy topic* which is iiiaiu«ed by MamcrUmis (Piaiegyn Vet >i« 
1S»1&) with somewhtt more freedom and ingenuity.' 
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CHAP.' tliait they' wem created ;l7 his soletaio^iorit^a*^ 
xyii; .x[^ei|. tLBm^ and ^po]ftraiis, en^av^ otEgilt 
^tablets of ivoiyyTte^e disperaed orer thejenqpire 
as presents to* tibeprorincte^ the.cijtics, the ma- 
gistrates, the sepnAe; and ihe peoplei"" Their 
solemn inaugaratioii; was.pisrfbmied;at'the place 
of the!ifhperial residence; and. dui^ing a period 
of dne^ himdred and twenty years, Rome was 
constantly deprived of the presence of . her an-' 
dent magistrates.'' On the mormng of the first 
of January, the Consuls assuihed the ensigns of 
theib dignity. Their dress was a rohe of pur-t 
pie, edibtoide^bd in silk and gold, and some* 
times. ornamented with costly gems.^ On this 

"^ Ciim 'de consulibus !n annam creandis, solus meeum voluta* 

r«m tcconsuiekn tx desigiuiTi, et dedaraTi, et priorcm nun* 

cupayi ; arc some of the expressions employed by the emperor Gra* 
lian to his preceptor the poet Ausoniua- 

* Immanesque dentes' 

Qui secti ferro in Ubulaa auro<|ue micantei* 
inscripti rutiljum ccelato eonsule nomen 
Vet proceres et valgus eant. 

« Claud, in ii Cons. Stiiichon. 456. 

Montfau9on has represented spme of these tablets or dyptics ; see 
Supplement i TAntiquft^ expliqu^, torn, iii, p. 220. 

* Conmile laetatur post plurhna sacula viso 
Pallanteus apex : agnoscunt rostra curulea 
Auditas quondam proavis : desuetaqud cingit 
Regius auratis Fora faaeibus Ulpia lictor:* 

Claudian in yi Cons. Honbili, 643.' 
From the reign of Cams to the sixth consulship of Honorius, there 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the 
emperors were always absent from Rome on' tlie first day of January. 
See the Chronologie de Tillemont, tom' ilt, it, & v. 

» See Claudian in Cons. Pwbt et Olybri! IfS, &c ; and in \y Cons- 
Honorii, 585, &c. ; though in the latter it is not easy to separate the 
ornaments of the emperor from those of the consuL Ausonius re- 
ceived, from the liberality of Gratian, a vctlif palmata, or robif 
of state, in whidi the figure ef the emperor Constantiua was em* 
broidercd* 
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sdlenm occasion they 'were Attended by the chap. 
most eminent oflScers of th* state and anny', '*'^"* 
in the habit of senatord; and the useless fasbes^ ^ 
armed with the once fobnidable axes, were 
borne before them' by di^ lictors.** iThe pro- 
cesdon mcNred from the: ^aldce ' to the forum, 
or principal square of the city ; where tiie 
consuls ascended theSr tribunal', and seated them- 
selves in the cunile chairs, 'which wer^.fhimed 
after the fashion of ancient times, i Thiey imxne* 
diately exercised an act' ofigurifididtion, ^by the 
manumission of a slave, wh6: was- broug^ bef<)re^ 
them for that purpose ; knd the c^^mony. was in* 
tended to rejn^sent the celebrated aiction cif'the 
elcterBrutus, thie aiithorof liherty<and:of thecon-*. 
sulship, when he < admitted^aniong. hier fellow-^iti- 
zens the faithful Vindex, who had revealed tfae> 
conspiracy of the Tarquins/ The public festival 
was continued during several days in alLthepiJnr 
cipal cities; inKome, frooiLcustotai; inOmstaati^ 

• • ■ >■ ■■ '»- ^ •' •• • ''.'i-. --i /• ' :v . ' 

1 Cernii et anxibruni>pr<K^re8j legMmquc pott!^te9 : ..'.,] 
. Fa^cios sumunt habitus ; et m«i;e, GAblno . . ^ , . 

Discolor incedit legio, positisque jMtniinpc^r ' ' ' *' ' ' 

. J$eUofvm sjgni^t sequltiw vexilia Qdir^V ' t 7 > 

Lictori cedunt aquils, rldetque togatua 
Milesy et in mediis effUlget curia castris. 

' Claad. in iv Cons. Honorii, &. 
■ g frtcfg^e procul riidiare «ec«i-eff.' 

Ik Cons. Ptbb. 21^. 
' See Valesius ad Amniian. Marcellin. 1. xxil, c, 7, 
• Auspice mox Isto sonuit clamore tribunal i 
Te fastos ineunte quater ; sotemnia hxdit ' . 
' Omnia liberties' : deductumvindicemorem ' 

Lex servat, fianulusiq[ue jugo latatis li'erilL 
Dudtur^ et grate iiemeat secnriof ictu. 

Claudian in Iv Coni. Honorii, 611. 
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CHAP. Bople, from imitation 4 in Carthage, Antiodiy and 

^^''* Alexandria, from the love of pleasiure and the 

superfluity of wed^lth.^ In the two capitals of 

the empire the annual games of the theatre, the 

circps, and the amphitheatre,'^ cost four tibouisandt 

pounds of gold, ^abbujt) one hundred and sixty 

thousand pounds sterling: and if so heavy an 

expence surpassed die facultiies or the inclina* 

tion of the magistrates themselves, thfe smn was 

supplied from the miperial treasury/ As soon 

as the coMills had discharged these customary- 

duties, they were at liberty to retire into the 

shade of prirate life, and to enjoy, during the re* 

maihder ol the year, the undisturbed contemjda* 

tion of their own greatness. They tio longer |Mre- 

sided in the national councils ; they no longer exe** 

cuted the resohitions of peace or war. Their 

abilities (unless th^y were employed in more ef- 

iective ^ces) were 'of little moiheiit ; and their 

names served only as the legal date of the year 

in which they had filled the chair of Marius and 

of Cicero. Yet ft was stffl felt and acknowledged, 

in the last period of Roman servituclei^ |hat this 

empty name might be compared, and even pre* 

^ Celebrant quidem sol^^xme? Istos dles^ oipnes ubique urbes quse 
sub legibus agunt ; et Rojn^ de more, et Constantii^opolis d« imita- 
tione» et Antiochia pro luzia, ^tdlscincta Carthago', et domus fli^minis 
Alexandria, sed Treviri Priiicipis b^nt^ficio. Ausonius in Grat. 
Actione. 

" Claudian (in Cons. UbJU Theodori. $79^331), describeSy in 
a lively and faKciml manner» tl^^ various games of the drcusy the 
theatre, and the amphitheatre^ exhibited b^ the, new consul. The 
^^guinary combats of gladiators Jiad already |)een pirohibited. 
Procopias ill Hjst. Arcapi,,^ l?Cu 
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tmmi, to the posseestOB of subitanUal power, char 
Tlietitle (»rc»sttl w«9 still the most mlendid ob« ^^^ 
Ject of ambition* the noblest reword of virtue and 
lojralty* The emperors tbemselvei^ who d i sdw n ed 
the f milt shidow of Ihe rqmhlic^ were consciow 
that they acquired an additikwal q^lendomr and 
mi^esty as t)fteii as they asranied the ammal ho* 
HOWS of the oonsakur dignity.* 

The proudest and most perfect aeparation^JliP^^ 
which can be fimnd in asgr age or country* be* 
tweenthesM^hlesandthepeo]^ isperh^^that 
of the patricians and the plebeians* asitwases- 
tabtished in the first i^ of the JEUmian rqmblic. 
Wealtifat and honours* the offices^ the stat^ and 
the ceresaonies of rdUgion*were nfaaost exdusiwe* 
ly possessed by the former ; who* innesenring the 
purity of their Uciod with the most insulting jea* 
louqr/hddthebrclientsinaconditimiofspi^ioita . 
vassalage* But these distinctions* so incompat- 
iUe widi the sfmit of a free pe^le* were rraiov* 
ed* after a Jong struggle* by the persevering ef- 
f(Nrts0f the tribunes. The most active and wM^ 
^essful of the jAebeians accumulated wealth* as« 

* InCoii«uUituli«Mtirf«e1«bM«MKifltttr. CMaiMttlB i« PSim» 
gyr. Veu xi, t.) Thto exilted Ite of tlie toanOMp U bait^wvd 
IhMB tax orallon (ili» j^ 107) proooaomd tty Jidlan in tlit Mrritai 
ooun^ C^naluMlat. Sm the AIM 4% la Mt/UtH (MimelM 4t 
rAeaacBde, torn, ndr* p. tSS), who^eligliu to punue Hit vmOgfrn 
of thecdd enutlttttteiiy and whoMowtimes finds Owm In liii oopioM 
Smic/* 

9 In(ennarrUige8tet««en the |Mitrid«is and plebeians were pr> 
hibited by the laws of the m tables ; and the unifonn operations 
of human natore may attest that the custom survived the law. See 
in Uvy (iv, US), the pride of tuaUy utged by the confiU» and xhM 
/iffats of mankind asserted by the trihune Cannldtts. 
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GHAP. pired to honours, deserved triumphs^ -coi^triactedl 
^^^'' alliances, idnd, dTtei^ 'some getieraM^^,' layilfisedL 
the pride of ancient nobflltjri* '• The'pii^t^iaii ik-^ 
miliesj on the other handj whose pri^itial number^ 
was neV^Tecruiteditill^the'end<»fit^ ctditncm^ 
#eal^; either MUA m khe wd&ti:my[ ccm^se oftMi^ 
ture^ or were extinguished in so many foreign 
and domestic wars; ob^ ' thi*ouglr a wan)tl M merit 
or fbrtune, insenstbl^ roAn^led With f^iei mass of 
the p^offei^ ' Very, few remaiaedl wiio<J6ould de*- 
rinre their pure and geimiiie orig^^from >the in- 
ftecy of'tbe city, or ev^nivokn that of^thf^ repub- 
lic, when Caesar and Augustus, Glaudlns and 
V^^)asiata, created fromthefoody oftlue ^^ate a 
eompe)jGtit number of new.patricism'flunities, in 
the hope of perpetuating an order whibh was still 
conbix^red as honourable and sacred? But thei^ 
artifid^l iu^^s (in which the reigning liouse 

• *^See-t1ie'9nixnated^iati»es dr^p^jt by ^jjilliivstA in thefJt^nrthine 
war, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuous Metellus, 
wlio Was unable to brook the -idea that the honour of the consulship 
8timM be bestowed on thej6lbfecuir4 merit of his lidUtfeAtmt^ Marios (c. 
Q4j^, T^fFO hjnn^r^yeat9 before,, ths race of the IVIeUlh themselves 
were confounded among the plebeians of Rome ; and from the etymo- 
logy of their name of C^eeUiua, there is reason to believe that those 
haugfit/ inobliw d^yed.ibc^ origin Jncm a .sutler.. .{ 
.' *■ I9 the.i^efOr of Rome 800, veryifeiw r«oa«inQ^i' not onjy.of the old 
IMUtrlciiin families* but even of those ^hich had. b^n qreaied by Csesair. 
4n4^Ugn9tfi^ XT4cilM'4Uinia. 3di, -^i): The imily ofjSoaurus ({( 
^iianph oi the p^trioian ^miJii).,w»s,degra(ied.6o4ow tbat^jiis father, 
Viipe^eMise^ tliet trade of a ehai^s^al m9r<fb.SLi^,: .l^.hiv^. only ten 
slaves, and somewhat less than three hundred pounds sterling. .(Va- 
lerias , Maximu6» l.iv, c. 4, n« }Ll>. AttreJ», Victor in Scauro.} .The 
^mily was ^ayed from oblivion by the ][|[ierit of the son. j . 
.' »». Tacit. Annal. xj,.25, Dion Cassius* 1. iii, p...693. Thievirtpes 
^. A^rjcoja, , who was cre«tjed f. patric^ by the pmper^r Vespasiw, 



wa^s/idirijrd/.iiclhia^) were fejiitiiy gW^pt^atiray chap. 

hftthe diB^ge. i^Ciftaniiers^'attd by the intertrifoc- ''^' "'* 
ture of nations.'' Littfefiidfe' Was left whM 
Oaibtaqtiii^'asbeif^ed 49ie thiicmi^; 4fc^ a vague 
anddmpedfee^tt&lditiah/that t)i6 platriciaiis had 
ao.6e iieeh tiie^firift^ of the tlomlins. ' To form a 
body of liobleSj'^hose iifilifeiide may re^tfain; 
vrldle' ili^'secur^s the authority 'Of 'the monarch;' 
\vx>uld haire beSeiii very incon^ibt^nt "with the chaJ 
rstetearand piSky^^oS Coi^tachtitie^buthadf h^ 
shrkmsly texitdPtainecE sueh k'^Atskgn, It mtght 
bdveexceed^d the' measure of hi^ power^ rati* 
fy» .by an arbitrary edict, an ixBtittiti&A <whicil 
mUst eiqpect ti^ET section of time a^ ofo^nioH* 
He?rfetiv^;';indfed, the title of joa^idfifawy but 
he; revived it as a personal, not'OS^ an h^recMtary 
disfcinctibn. They yidded otily %> ^^ transit 
^periority.of: the annuaV consifl^ ; ikit th^ en- 
joyed* the i^e-emiijence owi^JaJ! ^e great crf& 
cers'of i^ate, with the Imost ^fknkiliar dcdess to 
the person of the .prince.' Tttis^UonLodiiable imk 
was bestowed' on^ them f€|r''life'j'>ahd as th^ 
W€ffie Hsiidlg^ i^iwim&s/ and /tiUnisiers who h^ 
grd^Xk oft^in tfaeJaiperial coiir^' thb tnie etyvao^ 

. r • '.:;•--:{)-..: •-" •.,":....:.':..-. 

ireaected lionopr ool }tlial»f«fieient ord^r; but his attc^on b^'Bdi 

any olaim bevoiidsui «que^riap.iiobU]jtj.> . .» f-- ; 

*' This failure yrould have been almost impossible, if it were true, 
86 Casaubon coihpela Aurcliui' Victor to affirm (ad iSueton. ih Cdesar, 
^^ 4,2,' ^ HiE^. A^|^8|«) B f ^3ki «»^ Casaul>«ti (Sonuaent. p; aH>)» 
that Vespasian cseatedf at once a thousand patrician famUief. . But 
this e^ravagant number is 'too inuch even for the whple senatorial 
order, unless we should include all the Roman knights who were dlsKf 
tiQgMished by the ]^enni«siQfjf of ifire^ring Ihe laticlave. ^ 



CHAP, fegy <^ the word was pemfUA hy Ignora&ce 
XVII. MdJatteiyr aod fee pBt r ic i w f of Goastantine 

*'"'"*^ wei^ it^eranoed as tbe adopMd/atto^ ef the 
emperor ami the rt|ivblic.^ 

Theprttto. II. The toTjbam» of the pmtoriaa pn^ects 

^i^** wefe essentially iUffeteat firom tihose Of the goq^ 
sulsaiidpatriQian& The latter ss^w their ancient 
gr^^$Jbaes8 evaporate in a vatA title. The fcnrmer^ 
|j^i^ by d^eea from fee nut faimbk ccn^*' 
tioQ, were unvested with the ekil and military 
adniifttetmtioisi of the Romoa woild. Frooci fee 
le^ of S^y^riis "to that of Dftsckfetii, t]]« g^ 
aQ4 the palace* the laws aad fee fiiiaiices, fee 
mrmim and fee fHroyiBces, were entmsted to their 
Sttpei^uit^diag eiue ; and, ISce the viastrs of tiie 
£a$t» tb^ held wife <mehfmd fee seal, and wife 
the oCh^ the standard of fee empire, ^he ap* 
hitioa of the prefects, always formidfele, and 
scHSietimes fttaUtofee m^sterswhom tfaeysenredi 
w«s supported by the stiengfe of the prsetorian 
bands ; but after thosebaitghty troops ^ad been 
wedb:ened by Diocletian^ and finally suppressed 
by CoBStantwe* fee praefiscts, who surnved their 
falU ware reduoed wifeout diflkvity to fee statUm 
of useful and obedient nuaisters. When tbey 
were no I(»iger responsible for the safety of the 
ampanMT^s person, they resigned the jiti^iction 
which they had hitherto claimed and exercised 
over all the departments of fee palace. They 
were deprived by Cmistantine of all mBitary com* 
mand» as soon as they had ceased to lead Into fee 

^ • Zoiimm, I U, f, IIS ; ndCMtfiroy ftd Coi. TbeodM. L vi, titrvi; 
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fieldy. under theirimmediate orders^ the flower of oh aP|i 
the Momw tfpoM y and at length, by a singular ^^^^ 
r^yolution^'^ captams of the guards were trans? 
fi>nzied ii\to the civil magistrate&f of the provinces^ 
AcccN^ding to th? plan of government instituted 
by Diocletian^ ^e four princes had each their 
praetorian pra^^t ; and, after the monarchy wa^ 
once more united in theperson of Constantine, he 
still continued to create the same number ofjbur 
prcefoctSf ^d entrusted to their care the samo 
provinceswhich they already administered, l^The 
praefect of the East stretched his ample ju^ 
risdiction into the three parts of the globe which 
were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts 
of the Nile to the banks of the Phasis, and from 
the mountains of Thrace to ibe frontiers of Per^ 
sia : 2, The important provinces of Pannonia^ 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, once acknow«» 
ledged the authority of the pr^^fect <^ Illyric^m ; 
3» The power of the prs^feict of Italy was noi con- 
fined to the country from whence he derived his 
title ; it extended over the additioiial territory of 
Rhfetia as far as the banks <^ ^ Danube, ovei: 
the dependent; islands of the M^terrmiean, and 
over that piu't of the continent of A£rica whicb 
lies betwecQ the copfines of Cyrene apd those of 
Ting^tania: 4, The praefect of the Gauls com^ 
prehended under that phir^l d^noniinatibn the^ 
kindred provinces of Britain and Spain, and his 
authority was obeyed from tiiie wall of^Antonir 
nus to the foot of mount Atlas.* 

« Zosixmu, ]« if, pw 109~lia If we had not fortonatciir pof« 
messed this Fatisfaetoxy account of the dlWiion of thft power and pto« 

vincea 
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^ AP. After the ppsetorian praefects had been dismiss^ 
M frdm all military command, the civil functions 
which they were wdained to exercise over so 
many subject nations, were adequate to the am- 
t>itioH and abilities of the most consummate mi- 
nisters. To their wisdom was committed the su- 
preme administration of justice and of the fi- 
fiances,^ the two objects which, in a state of peace, 
comprehend almost all the respectivie duties of 
the sovereign and of 'the people ; of the former, 
to protect the citizens who are obedient to the 
laws ; of the latter, to contribute the share of 
their property which is required for the expences 
of the state. The coin, the highways, thie posts, 
the granaries, the manufactures, whittever could 
interest the public prosperity, was moderated by 
the authority of the praetorian praefects, As the 
immediate representatives of the imperial majes- 
ty, they were empowered to exj)lain, to enforce, 
and on some occasions to moilify, the general 
edicts by their discretionary proclamfeitions. They 
watched over the conduct of the provincial go- 
vernors, removed the negligent, arid inflicted 
punishments on the guilty. From all thie inferior 
jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of im- 
portance, either civil or criminal, might be 
brought before tlie tribunal of the praefect ; but 
his sentence was j5nal and absolute ; and the em- 
perors themselves refused to admit a:ny complaints 
Against the judgment or the integrity of a magi- 

yinces of the praetorian prsefectSy we should frequently have been 
perplexed amid the copious details of the Code, and the ctrcumstan. 
lial minutenMt of the Notitia. 
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litmte yrhom they'hmioured with such unboimd'^ chap. 
ed confidenee/ His appomtments were suitable y* 
to his dignity ;? and if avarice was his ruling ^^^^^'^ 
passion, 'he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents^ and 
of perquisites.. Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of their praefecits^ they 
were attentive 'to counterbalance the power of 
this great office by the unc^tainty and shortness 
of its duration.^ ' 

From their superior importance and dignity,The pm* 
Rome and Constantinople were alone ^xcepted^^^ 
from the juEisdiction of the 'praetOTian pr«fects-ConBta«ti- 
The immense Size of the city> and the experi-**^^** 
ence of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the 
lawsi had furbished .the policy of Augustus with 
a specious pretence for introducing a new ma« 
gistrate, who alone could restrain a .servile and 
turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbi* 

^ See a law of Constantine himself. A prsefectis autem prstcvi 
iip provQcare, non sinimus. Cod. Justinian, 1. vii, tit. Ixii, leg. 19. 
Charisius, a lawyer of the time of Constantine (Heinec. Hist; Juria 
Bomani, p. 34^), who admits this law as a fundamental principle o^ 
jurisprudence, compares the prstorian prsefects to the masters of the 
horse of the ancient dictators. Pandect. 1. i, tit zi. 

'When Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, 
instituted a praetorian prsfect for Africa, he allowed him a salary 
of one hundred pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian, 1. i, tit. xzvii^ 
leg. i. 

* For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be suf- 
ficient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Gode- 
froy, who have diligently collected and accurately digested in their 
proper order all the legal and historical materials. From those au« 
thors, Dr. HoweU (History of the World, vol. ii, p. 24-t7) had da* 
4Luced a very distinct abridgement of the state of the Boman etnpire* 
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cuapj tisTf ^oweJr/ VaieriM MesadHa trwa ^Ippamted 
xvu. ^ 1^1 prafeet of Bame, that his reputation 
miglit coantanrance so inviAons a measure : but^ 
at the^nd of a feW days» that acoon|ilished ci< 
iusen^ rengned his office^ dedarii^^ with a spi- 
rit wortilQr of the Mend of Brutus,.that be found 
himself incapable of exercising a power inoom^ 
patible with puMic freedom.^ As the sense of 
liberty became less exquisite, the adrautages of 
order were more dearly understood; and the 
praefect, who seemed to hare been designed 
as a teitor only to iria\res and va^ants^ was 
permitted to extend hh citU and dranina) ju- 
risdiction drer the equestrian and noble £unilies 
M Rome. The praetors, annually created as 
the judges df law and equity, could not long dis- 
pute the possession of the forum with a vigor* 

' Tatcit. Annal. "vi, ll.' £useU in Oiron. p. l&Si nion CassiiuM 
in the oration ot Maecenas (1. vii, p. 675), describes the prero- 
^tives of the praefect of the cit/ as they were established in his 
6wn time; 

^ The fame of Messalla has been scarcely equal to his merit. 
In the earliest youth, he was recommended by Cicero to the friend* 
ahipof Brutus. He followed the standard of the republic (ill it was 
broken In the fields of Philippi. He then acJcepted atid deserved the 
favour of the most moderate of the ibonquerors ; and uniformly 
iisserted his freedom and dignity in the court of Augustus. The 
triumph of Messalla was justified by the conquest ef Aqliitain. As 
an orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence With Cicero him* 
aelf. Mesisaila cultivated every muse, and was the patron oif every 
nan of genius'. He spieilt h!s evenings in plifiosophic doAversatiod 
with Horaice ; ai^sumed his place sit table bietweefn Delia and Hbul'^ 
lus ; and amused His leisure by encouraging the poetical tidents of 
young Ovid. 

^ Incivilem esse potestatem contestans, says the translator, of Eu» 
iSebTuif^^ Tacitus eicpresdes the dame idea in other Wor<b s qtuasi ne»c 
ciua cJterceiidL 
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ous aad penwoMi SM^sferali^ who irflt araally chap. 
aclnuttediEtoaiecoiifidwcec^ Their J^>* 

courts were dewarled, tfaar Auniber^ vUdi liad'^ 
PQce flii^wAed between twelve and dgfateen/" 
was gradoally icdiK^ to tim <nr tliree^ and tfa^ 
importioxt fonctmis were confined to tiie expen^ 
sive abUg^thn *" irf* exhibiting guae$ tot ths 
amausefiient of ihepeq[Ae. Afker the oflke of the! 
Komn cmwls had been dianged mto a tbih 
pageant, which w)as rarely dbplayed in the ca« 
pital, the proefiecta aammed their Tacant place in 
the senate^ and wete soon acknowledged aa the 
jordinaiy pfeskiaits of that venerdble assendbly^ 
Thej recf i^ed eppesh firom the distance of cma 
liundred milesi aod it was allowed as a principle 
of jurisprudeuce, that all municipal authority was 
denied from them alotie/ In the cBschaige of 
his ktborionB employm^t^ the g^emor of Rome 
was assisted by fj^teen officers^ fiioiflK o 
been cMiginally his equals^ or eraot hist superiors^ 
The principal departmeiilts were relative to the 
command of a numcfous watch established as a 

*^ See LfpsiQS, Excursus D. «d 1 lHi« f atiit. AnmL 
" Hf ineecii Element, Juris Civilis seciind. ordinem Pandet!L tc/au 
U V* 7^* ^^ bkevitt Spwifaei» 4e Ifra Kumiartataiii, torn, ii^ 
disserut z« p. 119. In the y^ur 4£0f MfaeeUaa pobliaiMd m law^ 
that ikree citizens siiould be annually created praetors of Constant!- 
tusfUrn Vy the dioice of the senate, btit with their own consent. Co& 
Justinian; L If til. xxsix, leg* S« 

• Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittttur, ad t, u. videtiir per<< 
iinere ; sed ef idquid intra ^ntesimum mllHaflutti. Ulpiah In Pin' 
dect. L i, Ut xiii« n. 1/ Re proceeds to ebttmei^te the Tifffous of* 
Sees of the priefect^ who* fai the code of Justfnian (1. i» tit xxxix^ 
leg. 3), K dtfctaredto ptteede «n^ comnuuid tfl cRy ItMl^Stnfted^ 
f&tie toiittril lit ietriotenlo hownti alienl. 
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^^^^ dibdMera; thQ wistodyaiiddtetribttt^^^ of t^ 
""**"***"*]milic aDowaoicieoftiDOniiiEmd prorisiotts ; the care 
oft th^i ^opt, . of tbe^diqpuediK^,' b^ tfetef ^ e^mtnbn^ 
sewers^ and of' tbe^aArigaiti<m'ahd' bed of the 
Tjber ; tike ihipeoticw cMf the iiutf ki^te, 4he thea- 
trts, and of .tfaj^ jj^ivai^^uiAirell a^ piibtic Works. 
Their vigilance ensiired iikte three 'pi^cipal ob- 
jects of a regular, police; sa&tf, pileiity^'and clean-^ 
lineas \iaxidlas ^ai^bof of : the atlention 6f goyern- 
ment b^ pwsenre thie spleiidour and o>lDi£flnents of 
the c^iiu^l,^ a particidar inspector was- appointed 
for the statues i the guardian, as it weite, of that 
inanimate, pec^e, which, acco¥ditigt6>the extras 
¥agant computation of^an'oldiWIit^^ was scarce- 
ly: inferior in number to the living inHabitaiits.of 
Borne. About thirty years after thefdlindation 
ofConstantinople^asiinUarmatgisitrate'Wascreated 
in. that rising metropolis, for the same 'Uses, and 
witb.tbe same powers. A perfect equality was 
estabhshed, fcetw3een the dighity of the two mnhi- 
cipaljf anditiiat of the /cmr praetorian, ptefects/ 
The pro. Thosc who, in the imperial hierarchy, were 
vtccpri- distinguished bj^ the title (yi Respectctble^ formed 
fects, &c ^^ intermedip^te class between the iilusfrious prae- 
fects and th^ htmduraMe magisf fates of the pro. 
yinces. In this class the pro-consuls of Asia^ 
Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, 

'^ B«.si4e8 our usual guides, we maj: observe^ tba^ FeHz Can:* 
telorius.ha8 written a s^iacate treatise^; De .PreefjBc^o Urbis; and 
that ii^any. curious (details concerning the police of Rome and Con« 
atantinople are contained in the fourteenth bsook Qf the Theodo«iaa 
Code* 
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MAdin #a8 3^1<ted 4o the i^me«iibr^ft«e 6f i^lt cdAi*- 
Afident ^gkif ; tod the ap]]!^ fp6m fUeir tribu^ ^"' 
lud cb thai df th^ pteefl^^ W&d almost the only' 
tiiafk drthefr ^pendenCH^.^ B^t the dvil ^oveni- 
it^fiit <)f th^ «!liph-6 wafs disti^buted into thirteen 
great dioceses^ each of which equalled the Jurf; 
if&Mstire of a powerful kingdoto. The first of 
these dioceseiS was stftiject to the jurisdiction of 
th^ count of the East; and we may convey some 
idea of the importance and variety of his functions, 
hy observing, that six hundred apparitors, who 
WanjM be styled at present either secretaries, or 
tteife, or ushers, or messengers, were employed 
in his immediate office/ The place of Augustal 
prefect ot Egypt was no longer filled by a Roman 
kiiigbt ; but the name was retained ; and the ex- 
traordinary powers which the situation of the 
€cruntry, and the temper of the inhabitants, had 
once made indispensible, Were still continued to 
th^ governor. The eleven remaining dioceses, 
of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace ; of Macedonia, 
Dacia, and Pannonia or Western lUyricum ; of 
Italy and Africa ; ^f Gaul, l^ain, and Britain ; 
"Weate gofvened by twelve vicdrs, or vice pr(pfici$y 

^ BuoapUis «fBrbui» fbat tfie proeto^l of Asltf ^M iadependenl 
of the prefect ; which nast» however* be undevftood with 8oto9 
»Uowance ; the jurisdiction of the vice-prefect he most assuredly 
ilselsinM. FanctrcJns, p. 161. 

' llie fcoconasal of Afi!c« luid four httndetd o^piritbrs | and the^ 
•11 received large salaries^ either from the traasury or :theprovliice» 
IS^ee Pancirol. p. 26, and Cod. jTustinian. 1. zli, tit, Ivi, Ivij. 

• in Italy there was likewite th« Vwtr of Jtosie. It has bee^ 
much diluted, whether his jurisdiction measured one hundred miles 

from 

VOL. in. E 
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CHAP, whofie name suflldeoil^y e^plaind tbe ufAmt and 
' depeDtdence of their office. It mtjf be added, 
that the Ueutena^t-geuerais of. the. Ro^am ar-^ 
Hues, the military counts and didces, . ivko will 
pe hereafter meationed, were allowed the rank 
and title of Respectable. 
The go- A.S the spirit of jealousy and ostentation pre-^ 

vernon of .» , . , ;• « ; , 

the pro- vailed m the councufi of the emperors, they pro* 
^'°*^** ceeded with anxious diligence to <fiyide the sub* 
stance, and to multiply the titles of power. 
The vast countries whichrthe Rpi^an conquerors 
had united under the same simple form of admi- 
^^ mstration, were imperceptibly crumbled into 
minute fragments ; till at length the whole em- 
pire was distributed into one hundred and six* 
teen provinces, each. of which supported an ex- 
pensive and splendid establishments Of these, 
three were governed by procomuh^ thirty-seven 
by coiuular^^ five by corrector s^ and; seventy-ojie 
by pi^esidents. The appellations of these magi- 
strates were differetat ; they ranked in successive 
order, the ensigns of tiieir dignity were, curiously 
varied, and their situation, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, might be more or les^, agreeabje or 
advantageous. But they were all (excepting 
, only the proconsuls) alike included in the class 
of honourable persons ; and they were* alike en- 
trusted, during the pleasure <rf Uie prince, and 
under the authority of the praefects or their 
deputies, with the administration of justice and 
the finances in their, respective districts* The 

froiAthecity» or whether stretched over the ten southern pro- 
Yinces of Italy. 
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would fiurtiishf^icqple muteri^s for fi mUiui^e in^ ^^ 
qjuiiy into the system of proyii?iciaI ffownuneiit, 
as in the spmc^ot six centpiri^s it was imprqv^d 
by the wifidom of th^ Roman statesmen, luoid 
lawyers. It may be sufficient for the historian 
to select two sin|pular and salutary provisions in-* 
tended to restrain the abuse of authority, l»For 
the preservation of peace ^nd order, the governors 
of the provinces were anned with the sword of 
justice. They inflicted corporal punishments, and 
they exercised, in capital oiTences, the power of 
life and deaths But they were not authorised to 
indulge the condemned criminal with the choice 
of his own execution, or to pr<HU)unce a sentence 
^ of the mildest and most honourable kind of exile. 
These prerogatives were reserved to the prasfects, 
who alone could unpose the heavy fine of fifty 
pounds of gold ; their vicegerents were confined 
to the trifling weight of a few ounces,* This 
distinction, which seems to grant the larger, 
while it denies the smaller degree of authority, 
was founded on a very rational motive. The ' 
smaller dep-ee was infinitely more liable to abuse. 
The passions of a provincial magistrate might fre^ 
quenlly provoke him into ftcts of o|qpression, 

* Amopg ^^ works of thf celejbrated Ulpian, there was one i6 
ten lx>o)^9 conpenung the ofllce of a p^oeonsiil, whose duties iu 
the most essential article$ were the same as thote pf an ordinary 
governor of a province. 

\ The presidents, or consulars, could Imposst. only two minees i 
the Yice-pr«fect8, three ; the proconsuls, count of the east, an4 
prxfect of Egypt, six. See Heineecii Jur. CiviJ. tctan. i, p. TS, 
Fandect. }, Xlvlii, titt lit, ru •• Cod* Justinian, 1, l» tit* Uv. leg, 

^. 
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the subject ; thou^, iVom apraiciple cif prudence, 
perhaps of humaMty, he might still be tmified 
by the guilt of innocent Mood. It may likewrise 
be considered^ that exile, considerable fines, or 
the choice of an easy death, relate more paiticu-^ 
larly to the rich and the noble ; and the persons 
the most exposed to the avarice or resentment of 
a provincial magistrate, were thus removed from 
his obscure' per9ecu«aon to the more august and 
Impartial tribunal of the pr^torian praefect. 2, 
As it was reasonably apprehended that the inte* 
grity of the Judge might be biassed^ if Ms interest 
was concerned, or his affections were engaged, 
the striclfest regulations were established to ex- 
clude any person, without the special dispeiisa- 
tion of the emperor, from the government of tibe 
province where he was born f and to prohibit 
the governor or his son from oontractmg mar- 
riage with a native or an inhabitant ;' or from 
purchasing leaves, lands, or houses, within the 
extent of his juriscfiotion." Notwithstanding* 

7 Ut imlli patrlfe sum admim^iitio sine speciali princij^g per* 
missu permittatur. Cod. Justinian. 1. i, tit. xli. This law was first 
'enacted by the emperor Marcus, after the rebellion of Cassine (IKon. 
.Klxx0« Tb9 e^HSie segula^on is obfserved in China, -with equal 
strictness, and with equal effect, 
,« * PandepU 1. zxiii, tit. ii, n. 38, 57, 63. 

. * Injure oontinetur, nequis in administratione constitutus ali* 
.quid con^)ar«ret« Cod. Theod. 1. viii, tit. xv, legT 1. This maxim 
of common law was enforced by a series of edicts (see the remaindjsr 
of the title) frpm Constantine to Justin. Prom this prohibi- 
^ tion, w\k\d^ is extended to the meanest' offices of the governor* 
they except only clothes and provisions. The purchase within five 
y^ara may be recovered; after which, on lAformation^ ft devolves to 
the treasury. 
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these rigoriPus precawtiow, the emparw Cpn» c.h a p. 
staatine^ after a reign of twenty-five years, stUl ^^"' 
deplores the venal and oppressive administration 
of justice^ and expresses the warmest indigna-. 
tioB that the audience of tl^ judge, his dispatch 
of busiqe^s^his seasonable delays, and bis final 
sentence, were publidy so^d^ either by himself^ 
or by the officers of his conrt. The continuance* 
ahd perhaps th^ impunity o^.t^ese crimes, is at^ 
tested % the repetition of ianpotent laws, and 
iiieflfectQal menacestf , / , 

Ail tjkie eibvil mag^i^es w^re drawn from theThe pro. 
profession irf the law. The celebrated institutes [^ISwf 
of /ustiiiii^n are addressed tp the youth of his 
dominiums who hijtd devoted themselves to the 
studyoflU^an jurisprudence; wd tiie ^vereign 
c0n^scend3 to animate ^eir diligence, by the 
a^siu-ance that their skill aad abilitgr would in 
time be tewarded by an adequate share in the 
goTemment of $he republic/ The rudiments of 
this lucr^ive jfpience were taught in all the con^ 
siderable cities of thei^ast and West; but the 
most famcHis school was lA^at of Bery tus/ on th^ 

^ Cessent rapapes jam nunc o^cialium ipanus ; pessehf , !n^uam | 
nam si monitf non cf^saverint^ gladiiS'priMMfeittiir, ^ Cod* SluBiMt 
1. i, tit. vii, leg. 1. Zeno enacted that all governors should remain ji| 
the province; to answer any accusalidns, ^y days after tHe ex^rar4 
tipn of their power. Cod. Justhiian, Lii, tit. tlix, k^. •!; • '• 

* Summi iglhir ope, fet alaoA striiib has leges nost^s iiciftlpitc | 
^t vosmetlpsos 6tc erudltos bstendhe, ntf ^pes vos pulcherrhxift fthreaf | 
toto legitimoepeire peyfectp, posse etiamiiostram rempifblicam in par* 
tibus ejus vobjs credendis guljefnarif Justiniafl* in proem, Iiistitti* i 

tionum, 

^ The splendour of the school of Borytus, which preserved in tha 
Bast the language ^nd 'urisprujieiice of the I|omans, ma^ l)C computed 
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't'tf A p, toast of Phoenicia, which flourished ttbov^ three 
*^^' centuries from the titne'df Aleicatader Sevenis^ 
the author, perhaps, of ^li insittution to advan-- 
tageous to his native country. After a regular 
Course of education, which lasted five years, the 
students dispersed themselves thf6ugh the pro- 
vinces, in search ' of fortune and honours \ nor 
could they want an inexhaustible i^pply of bu- 
siness in a great emf^ire, already corrupted by 
the multiplicity of laWS, Of itrts,- arid ^ riees. 
The court of the praetorian pra&fett'of* tWe East 
cotlld alone furnish etopl6yment for obe hundred 
and fifty advocates, sixty*four of whom were 
distinguished by peculiar privHege^j and two 
were aiinually chosen, with- a salary of sixty 
pounds of gold, to defend the causes^ of the trea- 
sury. The first experiment was mad^ of their 
judicial talents, by appointing them to act oc- 
casionally as assessors to the magistrates ; from 
thence, they were often rais^ to preside in the 
tribunals before which they had pleadedL They 
obtained the government of a* province ; and, by 
the aid of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they 
asc^ided, by successive steps, to the illustriotis 
dignities of the stata^ In ijxe practice of the 

le kav« lasted from the, third to the middle o< the sixth qentuiy.-^ 
Helnece. Jur. Ronu Hist. p. 3S1t^5& 

• As in a Conner period I have trsoed the civit^od military, pro- 
motion^ of Pertinaz, I shall here insert the civil honours of Af alliu» 
ThwKloriis. 1, He was distinguished by his eloquence, while he 
I^Jeaded as an advocate in the court of the prsetorian prefect. 2, He 
governed one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or con* 
feular« and deserved, by his admiiiistration, the honour of a bra$d 
Ktatue. 3, He was appointed vicar, or vice-prafect of Macedonia. 
4^ Qiisstor. $, Count of the sacred largesses. 6, Pratorian prefect 

of 
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fosir, tliese hieii'liid Mii^d<^i^^ i^ason a^ tb^ iii-> c n' i p. 
sthiiiieiit^xtf^'ffiinwttev they ii^^ ttie laws^ *'^"' 

According^ to^hS dkJtates of private interest ;• atodf 
the same |»<^<:l(MS'haln«^i^ adhef« to 

their cha^rkct^^rs^in the i^ubUd admmistraVion of 
the^ st^te.*' The hon6ttr of d Wb^ral protesi6i< hast 
iriiteed been vihdkated iiy lattdeiit imd liiddem 
adHrocaties, who tiave fflted^the most itnportaint 
srtalJeiiSy with 'pwre ilitegrity ai^id consammat^ 
wft^om { tiut ih th^ declhie of* iTGitfifto jurispni- 
detiee, the'(»*ditia^'pi^()«tt6tiofr^^ lawyers Was 
ptegnunt wftli miifchief afid di%rkce. The noble 
art^ whiclh hdif once been Jireserred as the sacred* 
Inhei^tahcef'df^tM pa«pfe1Uis, was fallen into the 
hands of freedmen and plebeians/ who, with ciin-' 
niiig #atfcer%iikift'#4tb skill, e^^erdsed a sordid and 
perAicieiii )»Me. ' Some of theih procured admit- 
tance into faiiitiifes foi? the piii^Kise of fomenting 
<lifFerences, df entConFaging^stiitis, and of prepar-^ 
ing a harre^ of jE^aih for themselves or their bre-' 

of tbe^G^qlai wfas^t f^ mii^t ^tt bt^ieptesentad m a ywxag man, 
?• Aftjor ^retreat, perhaps a disgrace, of mangr years, which Malf 
lius (confounded by some critics wifh the poet ManHius, see Fahri-' 
chis BibliothM. I^Uiftiedlt. Emeat. torn, i, c. 16, p.501> «inj>%ed 
in the study of the Grecian philosophy, he was named prattoriaa 
pciefcct oC Italy in the year 397, . 8, WhlJe he still exercised. that 
grent oi&fiea < l|e,.w«8 ef^\ad, ix^ . tb^ year 399, consul for ^he. West i 
and.bis Qiune, pn a409mil ^ the ifif^my of >i« coUeague, tl^e eipiUAl^ t 
Butropiv9». afteji stands alon^, |n the F^isti. 9^ In th$. year 409« > 
MaUtus.w4a.a|MP)9inJ(e4 a Mqon4 time pire^torian pi»fect of Italy;,-. 
l^yetf Mft tte^.yfpMrtpaiKpgyjcic of ClaufJis^j w^.fl?ajr dip^pver the mcafit.. 
of Malltus Theodorus, who^ by a rare felicity, was t^e i(ftimate> S 

fsieo4 both 49C ^nwuMhua and of S^. Aag^a^t See .Tilleq^^t, ^iat^ 
d^£iiip..tq|ii.v»p»,lU0-U14. . 
C ^mei^fl^uf Jf Baxicgyr* V^t. xi, |0.. Austeriiis ap^4 fjp^^a^ . 



plai^e^t truth, and witb asrgusgip^liafdQiir tbe^ 
9P$<i nE^stifial^^ eretQ^sioQs.,,?:'^ 6]})ei^d au;i4 
]^pi^ da^K KFas fompo^ of : ttiei^ adi;ioaat^ 
vl^ fijlea the fqEiHii ^ilii the intim^ *^ t^efc,tpFn 
gi4 a^d loquacioufl rbetoria (y^i^fi^ss; c^ fn^f^ 
and af ju£^)€e^ they are deGsor^^, . f^^. the mos^ 
P9rt» as igswwt and f«fpiK:ioii4g)l»4f^^ whc^c^a^ 
4i|€ted their ch«i«|a Ihr^i^ .^ wfwfrof i^tpewe,. 
of delay, and of dJiSApp^ntmei^tf ii fP3W wheace^ 
^fter a tedicMJs s^yi^^yeaFSi tbpyiifgi?e.afc tepgtj^ 

al»cist exhauste^^ m.j,/ .^ 

The mm- m. la the system of poUG}Aif^§4y^^J;tyAHT^ 
^^ ' gi^tiiS) the gayerBor$5 those atle^.^ the iix^^ 
raai-pfeviaees^ weiFeiiAve^fced wi^ thefi^U power& 
of the s0V/ei«eJ^ himself. Mii]iHs,(€|i^Qfpe^eandi 
w^^ the distrU^ti^ ^f rew¥ir4» aiid fau^i^m^ttts 
depended on them alone, and they successively 
afpeared on the trifoimal in^ the itiibe&^'Oivft^ 
magistracy^^ and in cotnplete armour ^t the head 
of the lUuiafi legiojas.^ The. ijs&ieiKse. of the re^ 

•' The curious passage of Ammianus (L xxx/^.'4)v !« whllsh be 
paints the manners of ootitexnpiDrftr^ lawyers^ affiopis' a strange mis« 
tfire of sound sense, false rhetoric, ancTextravajfaiit satire- Qbdoltog^ 
(Prolegom. ad Cod. 9%eod. c. i, p.'189> sup^rts the fiisitlbrl«n by 
sknihu: complaints^ and ttuthehtlefdctsi fn the ftfurth eehti^, masiy 
caiB^ might have been lademHth lawbooks* Biunaj^i^is ift V«t« 
Bfl«silip;W. J 

^ See a^ vtrj- splendid- eifample - in the Ufb - of- Agfieola, partleQ* 
larly c. 80,21. The lieutenant of Britain was entnisted with the 
same powers which eic^di proconsul of CflidAy hadf^xercise^ in the 
name of the senate and |>eoj]ie. 



jH^mts th^fWrtk^f^ of tiw^. and.ihe oramatid cf c h a p. 

VMW9 wbififa tii«9r'ijinr4^1v44 tn tkisirrabeUftoiy wo* 
sj^eMMljp 9«&iiJHci'<tf my ohM^ in ifca pottdbal; 
s«9)ie. Fi-qiP^)aie«im9tf Coilmodttfttotiieieigtt 
of CdiwtMfcitl^i near Me bun^breii govenum 
imglM faf^immMif ftt^s wImv ^ith vtrumt suecesq;^ 
eir^^ Ha ^iMdMd (tf f«ir«it; and thoiigh tie. 

orufl^li: pf tMr lii|i9tf#.V To accure hisi dmne) 
an.^«ki€f,pi^blv: .tfUUluiUk^ fi^m tfaeet foisiadafale 

QQmaM§k mpsidSi^U Tb^mfffeiMjiiriMioliDa 
eKavci^d^ tli«i YHTietoliaii^pfffifecte over the Ar« 
mir^ ^S^ithfi tvofireiiiim transfored to fhe tiro- 
nmilmf-^pyie/id^nrbwi b^ iittAikutedU the one for 
the om^dbyit tib^ othct for the mfgLwtry'; esni 
tiwugfa tmhM.^fi»Ww«6%>w o&eets irwr imnre 
pecu|i»rix fe^pimsiUe for the dtseipline of tiiose 
ti:Qpp» >^l^idk WQr^ iradet his mmtJiiBte mspeo^ 
tioD, they botii indifferently commmided in the 
field th,e sereral bodies, whether of hofse or foot*. 

4 7li9 A>)H O«bo0» v^hf^fX9jB^im^ wkh Mfumc}i (see Hist 4q 
l^Htlon^tr^JM^Ffwisoipo, temu i« n. 44-10^ e^ 174S) the iaiUtitit. 
tipos.«|^ 4c«iuiW«^ aA4 ftf Con Htwrti^ ^. PlllP9Mi» tiNifc If Oti» li«l- 

would now dipf99if in.)li#^r| «9 iAnqofnt tm Q«ct>ulair 
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c»AF.*wfaiG}i;were united in tlie sw^'Mttiy.^ Iti^ir 
•^y^^ miliar was soon doubted^ by the iM^ision of the 

^****^^~ East' and West ; and^ separate geiierAls of the 
same miik and title were aj^bited' eft ^ iSbe fonr 
important frontiers of the 'Rliine» df <he U^per 
and of the Lower Danube, and of lAk "EafHitrnte^,- 
abB defence of the RomaH' empire iv'aiii at length 
<Kmuiiitted to eight maMenkg«neiti df ti% catal- 
Tj and infantryt - • iMdeir thdr ordetis^tfatriy^ire 
mitttary commanders were stdtibhed fo^tlie ]^o^ 
vbk^s: three in Britain, 4hi'>^ GiLlAy (me in 
Spam, one in Italy, Aire on the' (Ipper^ and fo&t 
om thki Lower Danube ; in Asia eight, ' three in 
Egypt; jcnd four in Africa. ThetiOesrof coim/:» 
and dnkAs} by which they were plpopei^ly distiii'- • 
gaisbedi have ol}^;ained inmodenr hitiguages .so= 
v^.diffiteeat a sense, that the use df item may 
aecamn some sui^iise. > But^it shouM be r^- 
Gfriieoted, that the second of these appeUaliens 
^ is only a corruption of the Latin woi^d, wlrich* 
WiBv in^scriminately itpplied- to* any 'military 
chief. c>All these^provindal gehersils w«e there^ 
fare^ d'fdees; hnt- no mwe than t^n among 
them were dignified with the ftmk otemfiiSi or 
comj^nionB, a title of hohour^ <Nr rather oS {bi" 
v<nir> which 1^ been recently invented in the 

^ Zosin^us, 1. ii, p. \l% Qeforft the end of t^e reign of Constan- 
titis; XhevuigU^ii mtliium were already increased to four. See Vale- 
siut ad Ammian. 1. xvi, c. 7. 

^ Thoiigh the milHarr eoii^ts and dirikes aw frequently mentioned, 
both in history and iiie codes, we must' )iave recourse to the Notitia 
ftr the end knolrledgaof their ^yiteber and ifationi. For «he in- 
aUtutaon, nmkf.privileiges, fte. of the counts fn general, 'see Ceil. 
Tlieod. L vi, tit. xii, xx, with the commentary «f Gdde&oy, 



eoart of Constantine. A ffold belt was the en- char 
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sign which distiogaished the office of the counts ^_^^ ^'^^ 
and <lukes ; and besides their pay, they receimed ' 
a liberal allowance sufBcient to maintain one 
hundred and ninety servants, and one hiin« 
dred and flfty^ight horses. They were strictly 
probil»ted from interfering in any matter which 
related to the administration of justice or the re* 
venue; but the command which tiiey exercised 
ov>er the troops of their department, was inde» 
pendent of the autiiority of the magistrates; 
Aboutthe same time that Constantine gaveal^al 
sancticmtotlie ecclesiastical orders he institutedih 
iliie Roman empire the nice balance of the ciTil 
and the military powers. The emulation, and 
sometimes the discord^ which reigned between 
two professions of opposite interests and incom* 
patible manners, was productive of beneficial and 
of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be 
expiected th^t the general and the civil governor 
of a province should either conspire for the dis^ 
turbance, or should unite for the service of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the as- 
sistance which the other disdained to solicit, the 
troops very frequently remainejj without orders 
or without supplies ; the public safety was be- 
trayed, and the defenceless subjects were left ex* 
posed to the fury of the barbmans. The divided 
administration, which had been formed by Con- 
stantine, relaxed the vigour of the state, while it 
secured the tranquillity of the nHmardi. 

Thememory of Constantine hasbeen deserved- J?^^n<Jr 
ly censured for another innovation whicl^ wr^ troop*, * ^ 



CHAP. nipt€d miUtai!y disdplke, and ftepwrtd the ruin 
^^^^ ^^^ of the empire^ The nmetete years whldi pre- 
cede bis filial victory over Lidi^us* had been a 
period of licence and intestine ww. Itie rivals 
who contei^ded for. the possession of ihe Roman 
world» had withdrawn the greatest pmrt oC tbeir 
fcHTces from the gu^rd of tbe general firolitier ; 
and the principal cities vi^idi formed the boun« 
dary of thair nsspeotivedomini^aswerefilled with 
8d[diers,whoc<Hisider^tJnieir conntrymea^ their 
most implacable jei^mies. After the use of these 
internal garrinons had ceased with the civil wAr» 
llie conqueror wanted either wisdom or firmness 
to revive the severe di£M:ipline of Diooletian, and 
i» suppress a fatal indulgence^ which habit had 
endeared and almost confirmed to the military or^ 
der. From the reign of Ccmstantine a popular 
and even legal distinction was admitted between 
the Palaiines^ and HhtB&rderers; the troops of 
the court, as they were improperly styled, andtht 
troops of the frontier. The f<H'mer» elevated by 
the superiority of th^ p^y and privBeges, were 
pennitted, except in the extraordinaty emorgen-r 
ci^ of war, to occupy the%, tranqtiil rtations in 
the heart of the provinces. The most flourishing 
cities were oj^ressed by the intolerable weight of 
quarters. Thfj soldiers insensibly forgot the vir- 
toes of their {vofession, ^d contracted only the 

"> Zosiinuf, 1, ii, p, 111. The distinction between the two 
«las8eg of Roman troops is very darkly expressed in the historianS| 
f he laws, Hfl^ the Hetitia. Cowult, however, the eepious ]Mwc<ietm 
or abstract^ which Godefroy has drawn up of the seventh book, de 
|le Militari, of the Theodosiao Code, 1. vii^ tit, i, leg. 18. L. s% 
jUi i, leg, ia» 5 
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▼ioes of civil life* Tfaey were either degnAeA hf ch ap« 
the ittdnstry of mechanic trades, or enervated by ^^^ 
the luxuijr of bathg and theatres. They soon 
became careless of their martial exercises, curious 
in their diet and anmrel ; and while they inspired 
terror to the siAga^iof theemfMre, they trembled 
at the hostile approach ci the barbarians.'' The 
cham of fortifications which Diocletian and his 
colleagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, was no longer maintained witii the 
same care, or defended with the same vigilance. 
The numbers which still remained under the 
name of the troq>s of the frontier, might be suf* 
fident fcHT the ordinary defence : but their spirit 
was degraded by the humiliating reflection, that 
they who were exposed to the hardships and dam 
gers of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded only 
with about two4hirds of the pay and emolumentii 
which were lavished on the troops of the court. 
Bven the bands or legions that were raised the 
nearest to I3ie level of those unworthy favountes; 
were in some measure disgraced by the title of 
honour whkh they were allowed to assume. It 
was in vain that Constantine repeated the most 
dreadful menaces of fire and sword against the 
borderers who dioaid dare todesert their colour^, 
to connive at thi inroads of the barbarians, or to 



" Ferox erat in suos miles et rapaz* ignavus rero i^ hoatea et 
fractus. Ammlan. ]. xxii, c. 4w He obaervea that they loved dmrwgf 
beds and houses of marble s and that their ou|»s vest heaivicr ^k^ 

their swords. 
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CHAP, particulate in the spoil.** The niiscliiefs which 
xvii.' flow from injudkicms counsels areseld(miTeiKi6ved; 

'^^^^^^^ by theappUcationof partialseviritiest andthoij^h 
succeeding princes laboured to restcnrethestrength 
and numbersof thefrontier garris(ms> theempire^ 
till the last moment of its dissolution, continued 
to languish under the. mortal wound which had 
been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by the haiidof 
Constantine* 

Beduetion The samc timid policy of dividing whatever is 

M^ united, of reducing whatever iseminent,of dread* 
ing every active power, andof expecting that the 
mosjt feeble will prove the most obedient, seems 
to pervade the institutions of several princes, and 
particularly those of Constantine. The martial 
pride of the legions, whose victorious camps had 
so often been the scene of rebellion, was nou- 
rished by the memory of their past exploits, and 
the consciousness of their actual strength. As 
long as they maintained their ancient establish- 
ment c^ six thousand men, they subsisted, under 
the reign of Diocletian, each of them singly, a 
visible and important object in the military his* 
tory of the Roman empire. A few years after- 
wards, these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a 
very diminutive size; and when seven legions, 
with someauxiliaries, defended the cityof Amida 
against the Persians, the total garrison, with the 

• Cod. Theod. 1. vii, tit. i, leg. 1. tit. iii, leg. 1. Sec Howell's Hist.' 
^ the World, vol. ii, p. 19. That learned historian; who is not 
•pfllciently knawn, labours to justify the character aii4 policy «f 
CmifitantiQf* 
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inhaiiilttit»ofbo11isexes,imdthepea8tiiisoftho chapl 
deserted countrir, dki not exceed the number erf! ^^^ 
twenty thmirtind •|iera(His,P Fmm this iaet, and 
from mnilar 'e&amples, there is reason to believe; 
that the constitliitkMi of the legiomuy troops to 
which they partly, owed their Talour and discip- 
line, was dissolved by Constantine; and tiiat the 
bands ofRatsmn infantry, which sttUossutnedthe 
same nmnes and the same honours,consisted only 
of one thousand or fifteen hundred m&i^ The 
conspiracy of so many separate detachments, each 
of which was awed by the sen^ of its own weak- 
ness, could easily be checked; and the successors 
of Constantine might induce their love of osten* 
tation, by issuing tteir orders to (me hundred and 
thirty-two legions, inscribed on the muster-roU 
of ^eir numerous armies* The remainder oi 
their troops was distrtt»utediiito several hundred 
cohorts of infiintryi and squadrons of cavalry. 
Their arms, BnA titles^ and ensigns, were calcu^ 
lated to inspune.tiMTor, and to^dil^play the variety 
of natimis who marched undet theiteperial stand* 
ard. And not a vest^ was^left of that severe 
jp^inaplicity, which, in the ages of freedom aiid 
victory^ had dfcitinguifihed tbp l&r^.of battle of a 
Roman army from the €onfiis(^'ftost o( an Asiatte 
mon^?cb/ . A more parti^nlgir enumeration^ 

V Ammian. 1. xiz, c. 2. He observes (c. 5) that the desperate 
sallies of two Gallic lemons were like an handful of water thrown 
on a great conflagr»tiott» ' ' *. *.'' ' '^^ ?' « ' 

i rancirolus ad Kbtitilttn, p^; 9$* ' Mjembim ' de TAeademie d^ 
Inscriptions, torn.' xxv, p. 491. •"-'*: ' ' * 

* Homana M^ InilttS'jirope tartai ent et homirium etarmorum 
6«nere«««>Regia acies *v«rta H^^mnltis g«ntlbu8 diMimiUtudlAQ 

trmorum 



CUKT. 4m#m from the NUgtia^ might exdrdbletlie dUi« 
^^^ gvnoe of an antiqimrjr; but Uie hi8tcivift& wilt con-* 
tent himself whli obsetrmg:, Aat the inliHter of 
{lemiMieatstBtions oar gmrkuntf c»tabiiihediofith« 
ftootkrs df the empire^ nnioimted to Are hundred 
and eighty-three? and that, under the sueoessors 
(^Constantine, the oom^^Iete fbree of Uie mlAiisrj 
estal^lidiinent iras oompoted at six hundred and 
#drty*fire dumsand wldiers/ An effort so pro« 
dtgioussarpassed the wants of aniore ancient, and 
1^ faenhiM of a later, period. 
iwfflcuxty In. the Tarious stxtas of society, armies are re* 
*'"^''^ cmted.fn>niverfdU£»eDtmoti^. Barbarians 
mre urged foy the love «f war; the citizetts of a 
firee rrpufohc may be prompted by a principle of 
dotT*; the subjects, or at least the nobles of a mo- 
narchy, are animated by a sentiment of honour; 
but the timid and lutxirious mh^Mtonts of a de* 
dining^ anjam most be allured into ikne serrice 
by tile hopes of profit^ or eompeDed by the dread 
lOfpvmsAiment^ The r^souroe$ of the Roman trea- 
4Rffy w^eie eichauiAidf by the increaae ctf pa by 
tlie repetttiion of donatires^ and by the invention 
of new emoluments andl indulgences, whi<^, hi 
the opiakm of the protmdal ydutib, might com- 
l^idnHite the hanlBliips and dtogers^ 0f a mMtaiy 
Ufe. Yet^ aldiotigh the stature w^s lower^ 



armonim auxiliorumqud erat. I*. Liv. I. zzxvU» c» 3i9*40. 
Fl9miiuu0» eycp liefQ^e t|U» •veqt^ h«ul camparcd the 9xmj pf An- 
tiochus to a supper, in which the flesh of ane vile animal wm dtversi* 
^d hy She ^kUl of the' cookau ^ the Jlfe of Flamiolus ia Piutyiwb. 
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ed,*^ although slaves, at least by a tacit conni- chap. 
vance, Wjere mdiscriminately received into the ^^' 
ranks, the insurmountable diflSculty of procuring ***^***^*^ 
a regular and adequate supply of volunteers, 
obliged the emperors to adopt more effectual 
and coercive methods. The lands bestowed on 
the veterans, as the free reward of their. valour, 
were lienceforward granted under a condition, 
which contains the first rudiments of the feudal 
tenures ; that their sons, who succeeded to the 
inheritance, sliould devote themselves to the pro- 
fession of amis, as soon as they attained the age 
of manhood ; and their cowardly refusal was 
punished by the loss of honour, of fortune, or 
even of life.** But as the annual growth of the 
sons of the veterans bore a very small propor- 
tion to the demands of the serviqe, levies gf 
men were frequently required from the pro-, 
vinces, and every proprietor was obliged either 
to take up arms, or to procure a substitutes qr 
to purchase his exemption by the paymeiit of 
a heavy fijtie. The sum of forty-two, pieces 
of gold, to which it was redw^d, ascertains tbe^ 
exorbitant price of volunteers, and the relu^- 

>• Valentinian (Cod. Theodos. 1. vfl, tit. xiii, leg. 3) ftixk tYie 
standard at five feet seven inches, about five feet ibur inches and a 
half English measure. It had formerly been five feet ten inches^ 
and in the best corps rax Roman feet. Sed tunc erat amplior mut« 
titudo, et plures sequebantur militiam armatum. Vegetius de Re 
Militari, 1. i, c. 5. 

' » See the two titles, De Veteranis, and De FHifs Veteranorum, 
in the seventh book of the Theodosian Co^e. The age at which 
their military service was required, vaified from twenty-five to six- 
teen. If the sons of the veterans appeared ' Urith a horse; they kad 
a right to serve in the cavalry ; two horsea them sOme valuable 

privileges, ' - 

VOL. HI. F 
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CHAt». ance with which the government admitted of 

*!^i!!L *^*^ alternative.** Such was the horror for the 

. profession of a soldier, which had affected the 

minds of the degenerate Komans, thdt many of 

the youth of Italy, and the provinces, chose td 

cut off the fingers of their right hand to escape 

from being pressed into the service ; aiid this 

strange expedient was so commonly practised, as 

to deserve the severe animadversion of the laws,^ 

and a peculiar name in the Latin language,** 

totfuat The introduction of barbarians into the Roman 

ria?iu!si- armies became every day more universal, more 

^ivits. necessary, and more fatal. The most daring of 

the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, 

who delighted in war, and who found it more 

* Cod. Tbeod. 1. vii, tit "Xiii, leg. 'f. According to ttie hfstorlail 
Hocrates, (See Godeiroy ad loc.) the same emperor Valens some* 
times required €ightjr pieces of gold for a recruit. In the following; 
iftw it is faintly expressed, that slaves shall not be admitted inter op* 
timJBS'iectlssimorum milituiii tuniuts« 

' The person and property of a Roman knight^ Who had mutilated 
his two sons, were sold at public auction by order of Augustus. 
CSueton. in August c. 27.) The modei^tioti of that artful usurp- 
er provest that this example of severity was Ju8tit6d % the spirit 
of the times* Ammiapus makes a distinction between the effeminate 
Italians and the hardy Gauls. (L. xv, c. ll.> Vet dniy fifteen years 
aAierwards, yalentini<^)» in a law addressed to -the p^a&fect of Gaul» 
is ohllged to enact that these^ cowardly deserters shall be burnt alive» 
<|Cod. Theod. 1. vil, tit. xiii, Ipg. 5.) Their numbers in Illyricum 
>prere so considerable, tl^^t the province coQiplained of a scarcity of 
y,eeruits* (Id. leg. la) 

« They were called Murci, Murcidua is found in Plautus and 
I'estusy to demote a-laay anjd cowardly person, who, according to 
Arnobius and Augustin» was under the immediate p^otectioii of the 
goddess Murdeu From this particular instance of cowardice, mvrcarB 
is used as synonimous to muHlaref by the writ^isi of the middle 
t'atinity. See |:4indenbx9 ius« and Valesius ad .^iomMn* Mmr« 
jBellin* i» zVf c» 2l 
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profitable to defend than to ravage the proyinceSt chapj 
were enrolled, not only in the auxiliaries of their ^^^^^^^ 
respective nations, but in the legions themselves, 
and among the most distinguished of the Palatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the sub« 
jects of the empir^t they gradually learned to 
despise- their mmners, and to imitate their arts. 
They abjured the implicit reverence^ which the 
pride of Jlome had exacted from their ignorance^ 
while they acquired the knowledge and possession 
of those advantages by which alone she support* 
ed her declining gre^jtnpss. The barbarian soU 
diers, who displayed any military talents, were 
advanced, wHhoiit exception, to the most im^ 
portant cpn^mands ; and the names of the tri* 
buneSf of the counts and dukes, and of the gene*- 
rals themselves, betray a foreign origin, which 
they no longer condescended to disguise. They 
were often entrusted with the conduct of a war 
against their countrymen ; and though most of 
them preferred the ties of allegiance to those of 
blood, they did not always avoid the guilt, or at 
least the suspicion, of holding a treasonable cor- 
respondence wi^th the epenfiy, of inviting his in*- 
vasipn, pr pf sparjng his retreat. The camps 
and the palace of the son of Constantino were 
governed by the powerful faction of the Franks^ 
who preserved the strictest connection with each 
other, and with their country, and who resented 
fsvery personal affront as a national indignity/ 

' Malarichiu— 4idhUMtia Francis qnornm ea temprstate in pa- 
Utiomultitudoilarebat,ereetiiu jamloquebatur lumv^ oabaturt^ 
Ammian. L zv, c, 5. 
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CHAP. When the tyrant Caligula was suspected of dft 
ilitention to invest a very eixtraordinuycaadidate 



♦»»<»»%*»»♦» 



irith the consular robes^ the sacrilegious {»*ofanar 
tion would have scarcely excited less ast^mish- 
tilent> itf instead of a horse^ the. noblest chieftain 
of Germany or Britain .had been the object of his 
choice* The revolution of three centuries had 
{iroduced so remarkable a change iii the preju- 
^ces of the people, that, with the public appro- 
bation^ Constantme shewed his successors the ex' 
ample of bestowing the honours of the cmisulship 
on the barbarians, who, by their merit and ser- 
idces^ had desired to be ranked among the first 
cf the Romans/ But as Uiese hardy veterans, 
who had l>een educated in the ignorace or con- 
tempt of the laws^ were incapable of exercising 
Any civil offices, the powers of the human mind 
were contracted by the irreconcileable separation 
of talents as well as of professions^ The accom- 
plished citizens of the Greek and Roman rq>ub- 
licsi whose characters could adapt themselves to 
the bar^ the senate, ,the camp, or the schools, 
had learned to write, to speak, and to act, with 
ibe same spirit, and with equal abilities. 
fevwi ml. V IV. Besides the magisteates and generals, who 
tfie paiact. at a distance from the court diffused their dele* 

f fimrb^fot onmliim primiis« ad usque fasoes au^erat 6t trabeas 
coniulares. Amxnian. 1. xx,. c. 10. Eosebius (in Vlt. Constantm. 
L iv, c. 7) and Aurelius Victor seem to confirm the truth of this 
aafeftiqn; yet in the thirty^two consular Faati of the reign of Con- 
Stantine, I cannot discover the name of a single barbarian. I should 
Uicr^fore interpret the liberality of that prince, as iclative to the or* 

IHwnta, r»th«r than to the office* of the «ingiilritip< 
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gated authority o\ner the provinces and armaed, CHAFi 
the emperor conferred the rank of iUustrious on ^^^* 



^^ ^ vmmf¥^f¥m 



seven of his m&ce immediate servants^ to whose 
fidelity he entrusted his safety^ or his counsels^ 
or his treasures^ 1. The private apartments of 
the palace were governed by a favourite eunuch^ 
^who^ in the language of that age, was styled the 
ptcepositus or praefect qf the sacred bed'^hamber. The chaait 
His duty was to attend the emperor in his hours ^^'^"^ 
of state, or in those of amusement, and to per- 
form about his person all those menial services^ 
ivhich can onlyderivetheirsplendour from the in- 
fluence of royalty. Under a prince who deserved 
to reign, the great chamberlain (for such we may 
call him) was an useful and humble domestic ; bat 
an artful domestic, who improves every occasion 
of unguarded confidence, will insensibly acquire 
over a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh 
wisdom and uncomplying virtue can seldom ob- 
tain. The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius^ 
who were invisible to their subjects, and con- 
temptible to their enemies, exalted the praefects 
of their bed-chamber above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace ;* and even his deputy, 
the first of the splendid train oi slaves who waited 
in the presence, was thought worthy to rank be- 
fore the respectable proconsuls of Greece or Asia» 
The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknow- 
ledged by the counts^ or superintendants, who re- 
gulated the two important provinces, of themag- 
nificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of th9 

* Cod. tbewt I, ?i, tit; 8, 
F 3 
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CHAP* imperial table.'* 2. The principal administra- 
^I!1!L *i^» ^^ P"^^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ eommitted to the dili* 
The mas. gence and abilities of the master of the offices.* 
!S« J * He was the supreme magistrate of the palace, in- 
spected the discipline of the civil and military 
' schools f and received appeals from all parts of the 

empire; in the- causes which related to that nu- 
merous army of privileged persons, who, as the 
servants of the court, had obtained, for them- 
selves and families, a right to decline the autho- 
rity of the ordinary judges. The Correspondence 
between the prince and his subjects was managed 
by the four scrinia^ or offices of this minister of 
state. The first was appropriated to memorials, 
the second to epistles, the third to petitions, and 
the fourth to papers and orders of a miscellaneous 
kind. Each of these was directed by an inferior 
master of respectable dignity, and the whole busi- 
ness was dispatched by an hundred and forty-eight 
secretaries, chosen for the most part from the 
profession of the law, on account of the variety 
of abstracts of reports and references which fre 

• By a very singpjar metaphor, borrowed frem the military 
character, of the first emperors, the steward of their household was 
styled the count of their camp (comes castrensis). Cassipdorius very 
seriously represents to him, that his own fame, and that of the em- 
pire, must depend on the opinion which foreign ambassadors may 
conceive of the plenty and magnificence of the royal table. (Variar. 
1. vi, epistoL 9.) 

* Gutherius (de Officiis Domiis Augustae, t li, c. 20, I. lii) 
has very accurately explained the functions of the master of the 
offices, and the constitution of his subordinate acrmia. But he 
vainly attempts* on the most doubtful authority, to deduce from 
. the time of the Antonines, or even of Nero, the origin of a ma- 
gistrate who cannot be found io history before the reign of Constant 
tin« 
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quentlj occurred Ui-Che exercise of their several chap. 
functions. From a condescension, which in for« ^^^^* 
mer ages would have been esteemed unworthy of ^*^***'**'**^ 
the Roman majesty, a particular secretary was al- 
lowed for the Greek language ; and interpreters 
were appointed to receive the ambassadors of the 
barbarians: but the department of foreign affairs, 
which constitutes so essential a part of modem po- 
licy, seldom diverted the attention of the master 
of the oi^ces. His mind was more seriously en- 
gaged by the general direction of the posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty-^fouir 
cities, fifteen in the east, and nineteen in the west, 
in which regular companies of workmen were 
perpetually employed in fabricating defensive wr^ 
mour, offensive weapons of all sorts, and milltaiy 
ieugines, which weredepo3ited in the arsenals, and 
occasionally delivered for the service of the troops^ 
3. In the course of nine centuries, the office ofTht qi}39^ 
quiestor had experienced a very singular revolu- 
ition. In the infancy of Rome, two inferior magi- 
strates were annually elected by the people, to re- 
lieve the consuls from the invidious management 
of the public treasury ;^ a similar assistant was 
granted to every proconsul, and to every praetor, 
who exercised a military or provincial command ; 
with the extent of conquest, the two quaestors 
were gradually multiplied to the number of four, 

y Tacitus (Annal. xi, «2) says, that tiie tot quasston wert 
elected by the people, sixtyofour yean after t^e foundation of the 
republic; but he is of opinion, that they had, long befora that 
peried, been annually appointed by the conaula, and even by the 
)cing8. But this obscure point of atttiquity is contested by ofhfif 
^iltars. 
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CHAP, of eight, of twenty, arid, for a short time, per- 
^^*'* haps, of forty ;" and the noblest citizens ambi- 
tiously solicited an office which gave them a seat 
in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining the ho- 
nours of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected 
to maintain the freedom of election, he consented 
to accept the aniiual privilege of recommending, 
or rather indeed of nominating, a certain propor- 
tion of candidates; and it was his custom to select 
one of these distinguished youths to read his ora- 
tions or epistles in the assemblies of the senate.* 
The practice of Augustus was imitated by suc- 
ceeding princes ; the occasional commission was 
established as a permanent office; and the favour- 
ed quaestor, assuming ^ new and more illustrious 
character, alone survived the suppression of his 
ancient and useless colleagues.^ As the ora* 

* Tacitus (Annal. xi, 22) seems to consider twenty as the high- 
est number of qusesters ; and Dion. (I* xliil, p. 374) insinuates that 
if the dictator Cssar once created fortj, it was onlj to facilitate the 
payment of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet the augmentation 
which be made of praetors subsisted under the succeeding zeigns. 

* Sueto|[i. in August, c 65, and Torrent, ad. loc. Dion. Cas. p. 
755. , . 

<* The youth and inexperience of the quiestors» who entered on 
that important office in tlieir twenty-fifth year (Lips; Excurs. ad 
Tacit L iii, D> engaged Augustus to remove them from the ma- 
nagement of the treasury ; and though they were restored by Clau- 
dius, they seem to have been finally dismissed by Nero. (Tacit. 
\Annal. xxii, 29* Sueton. in Aug. c. 36, in Claud, c. 24*. Dion. 
p. 69&.961, &c Plin. Epistol. x, 20, et alibi.) In the provinces of 
the Imperial division, t^e place of ^e quaestors was more ably ^up- 
plledbythe|»rociifyi^or«(Dioo. Cas.p. 707, Tacit, in Vit. Agricol. 
%. 15) ; oTy as they were afterwards, called^ raiUmalet* (Hist. August. 
pi 130). But ip the province^ of the senate we may s^ill discover a 
series of ^uattors tiU the reign of Marcus Antonius. (See the In- 

scjciptieM 
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tions. wMch he composed in the name of the em- chap.- 
peror,* acquired th* force> and, at length, the 
form of absolute edicts, be was considered as the 
representative of the le^slatire power, the oracte 
of the council, affd the or^nal source of the civil 
juri^udence. He was sometimes invited to take 
his seat in the supreme judicature of the imperial 
consistory, Mrith the praetorian praefects, and the 
master of the offices; and he was frequehtly re- 
quested to resolve the doubts of inferior judges: 
but as he was not oppressed with a variety of sub- 
ordinate business, his leisure and talents were em- 
ployed to cultivate that dignified style of elo^ 
quetice, which, in the corruption of taste and 
language, still preserves the majesty of the Roman 
laws,* In some respects, the office of the im- 
perial quaestor may be compared with -that Of a 
modem chancellor; but the use of a great seal, 
which seems to have beenadopted by ^be illiterate 

tertpttons of Oruter, the epistles of Pliny, and a decisive fact In tlie 
Augustan history, p. 64.) From Ulpian we may learn, (Pandect* 
1. i, tit. 13) that under the government of the house of Severus, theSr 
provincial administration was abolished ; and in the subsequent trou* 
bles, the annual or titennial^electionsof quaestors miSst have naturally 
ceased. 

*^ Cum patrfs nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et edicta conscrl* 
beret, orationesque tn senatu recitaret,' etiam quaestoris vice. Sueton* 
in Tit. c. 6. The ojffice must have acquir^ new dignity, which was 
occasionally executed by the heir-apparent of the empire. Trajan en» 
trusted the sanie care to Hadrian, his quaestor and cousin* See Dqd- 
well Preelection. Qunbden. x, xi, p. 363-394. 
* Terris edicta daturus ; 

Supplicibus responsa.-.->Oracula regis 
Eloqtiio crevere tuo ; nee dlgnius unquam 
Majestas meminit sese Romana locutam. 
Claudian in Consulat MaU. Theodor. 33. See likewise Symmachpfl 
(Spistol. i, l^)atia Calsiodorlos (Variar, vi, ^, 
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CHAP, barbarians, wasneverintroducedtoattest the pub- 
^_^_'^^ lie acts of the emperors, 4. The extraordinary 
The pub- title of count of the sacred largesses was bestowed 
on the treasurer-general of the revenue, with the 
intention perhaps of inculcating, that every pay* 
ment flowed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almost infinite detail 
of the annual and daily expence of the civil and 
military administration in every part of a great 
empire, would exceed the powers of the most vi- 
gorous imagination. The actual account em- 
ployed several hundred persons, distributed into 
eleven different offices, which were artfully con- 
trived to examine and controul their respective 
operations. The multitude of these agents had^ 
natural tendency to increase ; and it was more 
than once thought expedient to dismiss to their 
native homes the useless supernumeraries, who, 
deserting their honest labours, had pressed with 
too much eagerness into the lucrative profession 
of the finances.* Twenty-nipe provincial re- 
ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with 
the title of count,' corresponded with the trea* 
surer; and he extended his jurisdiction over the 
niines from whence the precious metals were ex- 
tracted, over the mints, in which they were con* 
verted into the current coin, and over the public 
treasuries of the most important cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. The 
foreign trade of the empire was regulated by this 
minister, who directed likewise all the linen and 

Cod. Tbeod, 1. vi, tit. 30« Cod. JastiniaD, }. xi), tlU %U 
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woollen manufactuies, in which the successiye chap. 
operationdof spinning, weaving, and dyeing, were J^^'^^ 
executed, chiefly by women of a servile condition^ 
fot the use of the palace and army. Twenty-six 
of these institutions are enumerated in the west^ 
where the artshad been more recently introduced^ 
and a still larger proportion may be allowed for 
the industrious provinces of the east/ 5. Be*Thepru 
sides the public revenue, whkh an absolute mo- 
narch mi^t levy and expend according to his 
pleasure, the emperors, in the capacity of opu* 
lent citizens, possessed a very extensive property, 
whidi was administered by the county or treasurer 
of theprivctte estate. Some part had periiaps been 
the ancient demesnes of kings and , republics ; 
some accessions jn^ht be derived from the fa- 
milies which were successively invested with the 
piurple; but the most cmisiderable portion flowed 
from the impure source of confiscations and for^ 
feitures. The imperial estates were scattered 
through the provinces, from Mauritania to Bri- 
tain ; but the rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia 
tempted the monarch to acquire in that country 
his fairest possessions,^ and either Constantine 
or his successors embraced the occasion of justify- 
ing avarice by reli^ous zeal They suppressed 

' In the departments of the two counts of the treasury, the east- 
em part of the NotiHa happens to be very defective. It may be ob« 
eervedy that we had a treasury chest in London, and a gyneceum or 
manufacture at Winchester. But Britain was not thought worthy 
either of a mint or of an arsenal. Gaul alone possessed three of he 
former, and eight of the latter. 

M Cod. ThMd. L ¥1, tit zxx, leg. 2, and Godefroy ad tec 
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CH a;p. the rich temple of Camana, where the lidgli.priest 
^^'' of the godded of war supported the dignity of a 
soyereign prince ; and they applied to their pri- 
vate Use the consecrajted land^ which werelhha^ 
bited by six thousand subjects or slovies of the 
deity and her ministers.*' But these were not 
the valuable inhabitants; the plains that stretch 
from, the foot of Mount ArgeetiB to the banks ctf 
the Saras, bred a generous race of horses, re- 
nowned above all others in l^e ancient world, fyt 
' their m^y estic shape^ and inc(»np(£rable swiftness. 
These sacred animals, destined for the service of 
the palace and the imperial games, were pro- 
tected by the laws from the profanation of a vul- 
gar master.* The demesnes of Cappadocia were 
important enough to require the i&spec>^ti of a 
count ;^ officers erf an inferior rank were stationed 
in the other parts of the empiii6 ; Jmd thed^jputies 
of the private, as well as those of the pliMic, 
treasurer, were maintained in the exercise of their 
independent ftinctions, and encouraged to con- 

^ Strabon. Geograpb. 1. xii» p. 809.. The other temple of Co* 
nana, in Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 1. xli 
p. S35. The president Des Presses (see his Saluste, torn, ii, p. 1^1) 
conjectures that the deity adored in both Comanas was Bdtis, tlie 
Venus of the east, the goddess of generation ; a very different being 
' indeed frotn the goddess of war. 

^ Cod. Theod« L x, tit. vi, de Grege Dominico. Godefiroy has 
collected every circumstance of antiquity relative io the Cappadocian 
horses. One of the finest breeds, the Palmatiati, was the forfeiture of 
a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen miles from Tyana* near the 
great road between Constantinople and Antioeh* 

^ Justinian (Novell. 30) subjected the province t)f the eouat of 
Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favoitfite 6uauefa, whf 
presided oyer the sacred bed-chamber. • / 



:troad tiieauthoiity of the provincial ma^^strates.^ chap. 
-6, 7. The chosen bands of cavalry and infantrjr,^^^"' 
.^irMch guarded ithe person of the emperor, were The cou^ 
under the immediate ^x^nmand of the two counts'^^ ^^?^^ 
of the domesMc^. The whole number consisted of 
three thousand five hundred men, divided into 
aeuen schools, or troops, of five hundred each; 
and in the east, this honourable service was al- 
most entirely appropriated to the Armenians, 
Whenever, on public ceremonies, they were 
<lrawn up in the courts and porticoes of the palace, 
;their lofty stature, silent order, and splendid arms 
of silver and g^ld, displayed a martial pomp, not 
•unworthy of the Roman majesty."* From the 
«evea schools two companies <Mf horse and foot 
were selected, of the protectors, whose advan* 
tageous station was the hope and reward of the 
most deserving soldiers. They mounted guard in 
the interior apartments, and wereoccasionally dis* 
patched into the provinces, to execute with cele» 
ifity and vigour the. orders of their master,* 
The counts of the domestics had succeeded to 
the office df the praetorian prefects •,. like the praj- 
fects, th^ aspired from the service of the palace 
to the command of armies. 

t CocU Theod. h vU tH. xxx, l^g, 4, &c. 

^ Fancirolust p. 102-136. The appearance of these military do- 
mestic* is described in *the Latin poem of Corippus, de Laudibuf 
Justin. I. iii; 157-179. P. 419-420 of the Appendix Hist. Byzantipt 
\ Rom* ITT* 

'^ Ammianus MarceUinu|st» who served so many ye^« Qhtaiae4 
only the rank of a protector. The ^rst ten among these hpnouQ^Ut 
soldiers were Clari$nmu 
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CHAP. The perpetual intercourse between the court 
^^^^ and the provinces was facilitated by the construo- 
Agentsor tiou of roads and the institution of posts* But 
^^ these beneficial establishments were accidentally 
connected witha pernicious andintolerableabuse* 
Two or three hundred agents or messengers were 
employed, under the jurisdiction of the master of 
the offices, to announce the names of the annual 
consuls, and the edicts or victories of th^ empe- 
rors. They insensibly assumed the licence <^ re- 
porting whatever they could observe of the con* 
duct either of magistrates or of private citizens ; 
and were soon considered as the eyes of the mo^ 
narch,"* and the scourge of the people. Under 
the warm influence of a feeble reign^ they multi' 
plied to the incredible number of ten thousiand, 
disdained the mUd though frequent admonitions 
of the laws, and exercised in the profitable ma* 
jaagement of the posts arap^iousand insolent op- 
pression. These official spies, who regularly cor* 
responded with the palaqe, were encouraged, by 
favour and reward, anxiously to watch the pro- 
gress of every treasonable design, from the faint 
and latent symptoms of disaffection, to the actual 
preparation of an open revolt. Their careless or 
criminal violation of truth and justice was covered 
by the consecrated mask of zeal; and they might 
securely aim their poisoned arrows at the breast 
either of the guilty or the innocent, who had pro- 

• Xenophon. Cyropaed. U viii, Brisson, de Regno Persico, 1. i, No, 
190, p. 864 The emperors adopted with pleasure this Persia^ 
HMtapbor, 
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Voked their resentmefit, or refused to purcl^se chak 
their silence^ A faithful subject, of Syria per-^^^"' 



haps, or of Britian^ was exposed to the danger, 
or at least to the dread, of being dragged in 
<^hains, to the court of Milan or Constantitoople, 
to defend his life and fortune against the mali* 
cioiis charge of thes6 privileged informers. The 
ordinary administration was conducted by those 
methods which extreme necessity can alone pal- 
liate; and the defects of evidence were diligently 
supplied by the use of t^^rture.^ 

The deceitful anddans^erous experiment of the ^^e ortor« 

ture. 

criminal question, as it is emphatically styled, was 
admitted, rather than ap{H*oved, in the jurispru- 
dence of the Romans. They applied this san- 
guinary mode of examination only to servile 
bodies^ whose sufferings were seldom weighed by 
those haughty republicans in the scale of justice 
or humanity: but they would never consent to 
violate the sacred person of a citizen, till they 
possessed the clearest evidence of his guilt.^ 
The annals of t)nranny, from the reign of Tibe- 
rius to that of Domitian, circumstantially relate 
the executions of many innocent victims; but, as 
long as the faintest remembrance was kept alive 

' For the J^^eates in JMua^ see Ammian. I. zv, c. 3, 1. xvi, c* 5* h 
Xxiu c 7» with the curious annotations of Valesius. Cod. TheocL U 
viy tit. zxvii, zxviii, xxix. Among the passages collected in the Com- 
Inentary of Godefroy, the most remarkable one is from Libanius, ia 
his discourse concerning the death of Julian. 

« The Pandects (1. xlviii, tit. xviii) contain the sentiments of 
the most celebrated civilians on the subject of torture They 
strictly confine it to slaves ; and Ulpian himself is ready to acknow^ 
ledge, that Res jest fragilis, et peri^culosa, et ^ quap • TejritatexA 
Wat. 
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CHAP, of the national freedom ai^d honour^ the last 
^^"' hours of a ][loinp|i were secjurje from the 49Bger of 
ignominious torture/ The conduct qf the pro« 
vinqial magistrates was not, however, regu}9,ted 
by the practice g( the city, or the stwt maxims 
of the civilians. They found the .use o^ torture 
established not only among the slave? of orieutal 
despotism, but anu)ng the Macedonians, who 
obeyed a limited monarch; among the Hhodians, 
who flourished by the liberty of commerce ;* and 
even among the sage Athenian^, who had asserted 
and adorned the dignity of human Icind/ The 
acquiescence of the proyincials .encouraged tiieir 
governors to acquire^ or perhaps to usurp, a dis- 
cretionary poWer of employing the rack, to ex- 
tort from vagrants or plebeian criminals ^e con- 
fession of thdbr guilt, till they insensibly proceed- 
ed to confound the distinction c^ rank, and to 
disregard the privileges of Roman citizens. The 
apprehi^sions of the subjects urged them to so- 
licit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of special exenqitions, 
which tacitly allowed, and even authorised, the 
general use of torture. They protected all per- 
sons of illustrious or honourable rank> bishops 

* In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, Epicbaris (libertina 
jnulier) was tlie only petson tortured ; tlie rest were itOaeti tormentis. 
It would be superfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to 
find a stronger, example. Tacit Annal. xv, 57. 

* Dicendum ... de Institutis Atheniensium, Rhodiorum, doc- 
tlssimorum hominum, apud quos etiam (id quod acerbissimum est) 
libcrl, civesque torquentur. Cicero. Partit. Orat. c. 34. We may 
learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedonians, 
(Diodor. SIcul. L xvii, p. 604^ Q. Curt. L vi, c. IX.) 



aad tfaeilr presbyters^ ppofessor&of the literal aria, : oha-p. 
soldiers and their famili^s^* mttnicipal officers^ and ^^"* 
tbeir posterity to the third generation, and all 
children under the age of puberty.^ But a fatal 
maxim was introduced into the new jurisprudence . 
of the empirc, that in the case of treason, which 
included every oSemde that the subtlety of lawyers 
could derive from atn hostile intention towards the 
prince or republic,** all privileges were suspend* 
ed, and all conditions were reduced to the same 
i^omini6us level. As the safety of the emperor 
was avowedly preferred to every consideration of 
justice or humanity, the dignity of age, and. the 
tenderness of youth, were alike exposed to the 
most cruel tortures ; and the terrors of a mati*^ 
cious information, which might select them as the 
accomi^ices, or ^ven as the witnesses^, perhaps, 
of an im^inary crime, perpetually hung over 
the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman 
world/ 

These evils, however terrible they may appear. Finances. 
were confined to the smaller number of Roman 



*,Heinecciu8 (Element. Jar. Civil, part vjii, p. 81) has collect^ 
these exemptions into one view. 

» This definition of the sage 01jiian (Pandect. 1. xlviii, tit. iv> 
seems to have been adapted to the couit of Caracalla, rather thai^ 
to that o/ Alexander Severus. See the Codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian ad kg. Juliam majestatis. 

"" AKudius Charisius is the olclest lavryer quoted in the PandiectH 
to justify the universal practice of torture in ail caaes of treason ; but 
this maxim of tyranny, vrhich is admitted by Ammianus (U xix, 
c. 12) with the most respectful terror, is enforced by several laws of 
the successors of Constantine. See Cod. Theod. 1< ix« tit, jgtxv* In 
}tia)ett«ds crimine omnibus «q^a est comUtio. 

VOL. III. er 
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OHAP. subjects, whose dangerous situation was in some 
^^^^' degree compensated by the enjoyment of those 
advantages, either of nature or of fortune, which 
exposed them to the jealousy of the monarch. 
The obscure millions of a great- empire have 
much less to dread from the cruelty than from the 
avarice of their masters ; and their humble hap- 
piness is principally affected by the grievance of 
excessive taxes, which gently pressings on the 
wealthy, descend with accelerated weight on the 
meaner and more indigent classes of society. 
An ingenious philosopher ^ has calculated the 
universal measure of the public impositions by the 
degrees of freedom and servitude ; and ventures 
to assert, that, according to an invariable law of 
nature, it must always increase with the former, 
and diminish in a just proportion to the latter. 
But this reflection, which would tend to alleviate 
the miseries of despotism, is contradicted at least 
by the history of the Roman empire ; which ac- 
cuses the same princes of despoiling the senate of 
Its authprity, and the provinces of their wealth. 
Without abolishing all the various customs and 
duties on merchandizes, which are imperceptibly 
discharged by the apparent choice of the pur- 
chaser, the policy of Constantine and his succes- 
sors preferred a simple and direct mode of taxa- 
tion, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary 
government.' 

' Montesquieu, E^rit des Loix» L xti, c. 1S« 
* Mr, Hume (Esaaye, voL i, p. 3S9) has seen this importsnt 
truth, with somede^ec of perplexity. 
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The name and use of ihe indicfions,^ which chap. 
serve to ascertain the chronology of the middle ^^'^' 
ages, were derived from tlie regular practice of The gene 
the Roman tributes.*" The emperor 8ubscribed^.*^J?"**» 

* . ttr in<fic- 

with his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn uon. 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the 
principal city of each diocese, during two months 
previous to the first day of September, And, by 
a very easy connection of ideas, the wordi»dic/ia» 
was transferred to the measure of tribute which 
it prescribed, and -to the annual term which it 
allowed for the payment. This general estimate 
of the supplies was proportioned to the real and 
imaginary wants of the state ; but as often as the 
expence exceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell 
short of the computation, an additional tax, under 
the name of superindiction^ was imposed on the 
people, and the most valuable attribute of sove* 
reignty was communicated to the praetorian prae- 
fects, who, on some occasions, were permitted to 
provide for the unforseen and extraordinary exi- 
gencies of the public service. The execution of 
these laws (which it wouldbe tedious to pursue in 

> The cycle of indictions, which maj be traced as high as thf 
reign of Constantius, or perhaps of his father Constantino, ij| still 
employed by the papal court y but the commencement of the year 
has been very reasonably altered to the first of January, Se« l*Art 
de Verifier les Dates, p. xi ; and Dictionnaire Raison de 1^ Diple^ 
xnatiqu6, torn, ii, p. 25 : two accurate treatises, which Qome from 
the workshop of the benedictines. 

■^ The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the 
Thcodosian Code are filled with the circumstanti^ regulations on 
the important subject of tributes ; but they suppose a clearer know- 
ledge of fundamental principles than it i& at' present in our power 
to attain. 

r. 2 
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CHAP, their minu te and intricate detail) consisted of two 
^^"' distinct operations ; the resolving the general im* 
^^^*^**positiorr into its constituent parts^ which were ask 
, sessed on the provinces, the cities, and the indivi- 
duals of the Roman world ; and the collecting the 
separate contributions of the individuals, thecities, 
and the provinces, till the accumulated sums were 
poured into the imperial tr^bsuries. But as the 
account between the monarch and the subject was 
perpettially open^ and as the renewah of the de- 
mstnd anticipated the perfect discharge of the pre- 
ceding obligation, the weighty machine of the 
fi&ances was moved by the same hands round the 
circle- of its yearly revolution. Whatever was 
honourable or impcnrtant in the administration of 
the revenue, was committed to the wisdom of the 
priefects, and their provincial representatives ; 
the lucrative functions were corned by a erased 
of suborcKnate officers, some of whom depended | 
on the treasurer, others on the governor of the | 
province ; and who, in the inevitable conflicts of 
a perplexed jurisdiction, had frequent opportuni- 
ties of disputing with each other the spoils of the 
people. The laborious offices, which could be pro- 
ductive only of envy and reproach, of expence 
and danger, were imposed on the de&urions, who ' 
formed the corporations of the cities, and whom | 
the severity of the imperial laws had condemned 
to sustain the burdens of civil society.* The 

* The title concerning the Decurions (1. xii, tit. i) ia ttie most 
tmple in the whole Theodosian Code ; since it contains not less 
than one hundred and ninety-two distinct laws to ascertain the du- 
ties and privileges of that useful order of citizens. 
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whole landed property of the empire (without ex- c h ajp. 
cepting the patrimonial estates of the monarch) ^^^"' 
was the object of ordinary taxation ; and every 
new purchaser contracted the obligations of the 
former proprietor. An accurate census,'' or Sur- 
vey, was the only equitable mode of ascertaining 
the proportion which every citizen should be ob- 
iig*ed to contribute for the public service ; and 
from the well-known period of the indiitrtions; 
there is reason to believe that this difficult and ex- 
pensive operation was repeated at the regular dis- 
tance of fifteen years. The lands were measured 
by surveyors, who were sent into the provinces ; 
their nature, whether arable or pasture, or vine- 
yards or woods, was distinctly reported ; and an 
estimate was made of their common value from 
the average produce of ii v^ years. The numbers 
of slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part 
of the report ; an oath was administered to the 
proprietors,which bound them todisclose thetrue 
state of their affairs ; and their attempts to pre- 
varicate, or elude the intention of the legislator, 
were severely watched, and punished, as a capital 
crime, which included the double guilt of treason 
and sacrilege/ A large portion of the tribute 

« Habemus enim et hominum numerum qui delati sunt, et 
agnim modum. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii, 6.. See CocL 
Tbeod. L xiii, tit. x, xi, with Godefroy*8 Commentary. 

' Siquis saerilega vitem fake sueciderit, aut feracinm Hamorum 
f<£tus hebetaverit, quo decllnet fidera Censuum, et mentiatur callida 
paupertatisingenium, mox'detectus capltale eubibit exitlum, et bona 
ejus in Fisci jura migrabont. Cod. Theod. L xiii, tit.' xi, leg. 1. 
A,Uhoagh this law is not without its studied obscurity, it is, how- 
ever, clear enough to prove the minuteness of the inqiiieitioii, ahd 
the disproportion ot the penalty. 

G 3 
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CHAP, was paid in money; and of the current coin of 
^^"* the empire, gold alone could be legally accepted * 
The remainder of the taxes^ according to the pro- 
portions determined by the annual indiction, was 
furnished in a manner still more direct^ and still 
more oppressive. According to the different na- 
ture of lands, their real produce, m the various 
articles of wine or oil, corn or barley^ \vood or 
iron, was transported by the labour or at the ex- 
pence of the provincials to the imperial maga- 
zines, from whence they were occasionally distri- 
buted, for the use of the court, of the army, and 
of the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople. 
The commissioners of the revenue were so fre- 
quently obliged to make considerable purchases, 
that they were strictly prohibited from allowing 
any compensation, or from receiving in money 
the value of those supplies which were exacted in 
kind. In the primitive simplicity of small com* 
mtmities, this method may be well adapted to 
collect the almost voluntary offerings of the 
people ; but it is at once susceptible of the utmost 
latitude and of the utmost strictness, which in a 
corrupt and absolute monarchy must introduce a 
perpetual contest between the power of oppression 
and the arts of fraud.^ The agriculture of the 

B The astonishment of Pliny would have ceased. Equidem 
mirror p. r. victis gentibus argentum semper imperitasse non aurum. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii, 15. 

*» Some precautions were taken (see Cod. Theod. 1. xi, tit. ii, 
and Cod. Justinian. 1. x, tit. xxvii, leg. 1, 2, 3) to restrain the ma- 
gistrates from the abuse of their authority, either in the exaction 
or in the purchase of corn : but those who had learaiog enough to 

read 
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Roman proyinces was insensibly ruined, and^ in chap. 
the progress of despotism, which tends to disap* *^^^ 
point Its own purpose, the emperors were obliged 
to derive some merit from the forgiveness of 
debts, or the remission of tributes, which their 
subjects were utterly incapable of paying. Ac- 
cording to the new division of Itfdy, the fertile 
and happy province of Campania, the scene of 
the early victories and of the delicious retire-* 
ments of the citizens of Rome, extended between 
the sea and the Appenine from the Tyber to 
the Silarus. Within sixty years after the death oi 
Constantine, and on the evidence of an actual sur- 
vey, an exemption was granted in favour of three 
hundred and thirty thousand English acres of de- 
sert and uncultivated land ; which amounted to 
one-eighth of the whole surface dT the province. 
As the footsteps of the barbarians had not yet 
been seen in Italy, the cause of this amazing de« 
solation, which is recorded in the laws, can be 
ascribed only to the administration of the Romair 
emperors.* 

Either from design or from accident, the mode Assessed in 
of assessment seemed to unite the substance of a of a ^. 

Ution. 

read the orations of Cicero against Verres (ilt de Frtimento), might 
instruct themselves in all the various arts of oppression, with regard 
to the weight, the price, the quality, and the carriage. The avarice 
<of an unlettered governor would supply the ignorance of precept or 
precedent. 

' Cod. Theod. 1. xi, tit. xxviii, leg. 2, published the 24th of 
March, a. d. 395, by the emperor Honorius, only two months after 
the death of his father Theodosius. He speaks of 528,042 Roman 
jugera, which I have reduced to the English measure. The jugeruini 
contained 28,800 square Roman feet. 

G 4^ 
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CHAP, land .tax widi the fonns of a capitatioa*^ The 
xvir. i.0tujus which, were sent of every provuioe or 
"district^ expressed the number of tributary sub- 
jacts^ and the itmount of the public impositions. 
The. latter of these sums was divided by the for- 
mer ; and tiie estimate, that such a province con- 
tained so many cctpUOy or heads of tribute ; and 
that each head was rated at such a price, was 
uniKii^nsaliy received, not only in tbe popular, but 
even in the legal computation* The value of a 
triUitary head must have varied^, according to 
many accidental, or at least fluctuating circum- 
stances: but -some Imowledgie has been.preseirved 
of a very curious fact,. the more important, since 
it relates to one of the richest provinces of the 
Roman em^e, and which now flourishes as the 
most splendid of the European kingdcnns. The 
rapacious ministers of Constantius-had exhausted 
the wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-five pieces 
of gold for the annual tribute of every bead. 
The humane policy of his successor reduced the 
capitation to seven pieces.^ A moderate pro^ 
pbrtion between these opposite extremes of ex- 
travagant oppression andof transient indulgence, 
may therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, 

* Godefroy (Cod. Tfheod. torn, vi, p. 116) argues with weight 
and learning on the subject of the capitation ; but while he explains 
the caputs as a share or measure of property, he too" -absolut^j ex- 
Clud^s^ the idea of a personal assessment. 

' Quid prpfuerlt iJuUanus) anbelantibus extrema penurid Gal- 
ils, hinc maxime claret, ^uod primitus partes eas ingressus, pro ca- 
^itiffwt sii^gulls tributi nomine vicenos quinos aureos reperit flagitari ; 
disceden^ vero septenos tantum munera ujjiversa compleptqs. Am- 
piian. 1. xri, c* §, 
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#r about nine poUnds sterling, the common fltand^ i?H ap.' 



4rd perhapis of the knpositions of GauL*^ Biifc^ ^^"* 



this calculation, or rather indeed the facts fi'om 
whence it is deduced:, cannot fail of sugg'^stin^ 
tw:o difficulties to a thinking raind^ who will h& 
at ;<mce surpmM by the eqaalifyy and by the ewor-i 
mify of tbe capitationi. An attempt to explain 
them may paiiaps reflect some light on the inte« 
resting subject of the finiances of the declining 
empire, 

I* It isobvious, that^ a&long as the immutable 
constitution of human nature produces and main* 
tains so uhequal a division of property, the mok| 
numerous part of the community would be de- 
prived of their subsistence, by the equal assess^ 
ment of a tax from which the sovereign woul4 
derive a very trifling revenue. Such indeed might 
be the theory of the Roman capitation; but itt 
the practice, this unjust equality was no. bnge? 



* In the calculation of any 9um of money under Constantine and 
his successors, we need only refer tp the excellent diaoburse of Mn. 
Greaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following principles i 
1. That the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing 5256 
grains of Vroy weight, is ahouC one twelfth lighter than the English 
pounds which is composed of 5760 of the same grains ; 2. That th# 
pound of gold, which had once been divided into forty -^ight aurer', 
was .at -this time coined into seven ty-twa smaller pieces of the sabie 
denomination ; 3; That five "of these aurei wer^ the legal tend^ for 
a x>ound of silver, and that consequently the pound of gold was ex- 
changed for fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver, according to 4he 
Romaji, or about thirteen pounds according to the English, weight ; 
4. That the English pound of silver is coined into fixty-iwo shillings. 
From these elements we may compute the Roman pound of ^old* 
the usual method of reckoning laj'ge sums, at forty pounds sterling^ 
and we may fix the currency of the aureut at somewhat more than 
eleveo shillings^ ^ 
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CHAP, felt, as the tribute was collected on the principle 
^y"' of a recdf not of a personal imposition. Several 
""'^ indigent citizens contributed to compose a sing'le 
headjOT share of taxation; while the wealthy pro- 
vincial, in proportion to his fortune, alone repre- 
sented several of those imaginary beings. In a 
poetical request, addressed to one of the last and 
most deserving of the Roman princes who reign-* 
ed in Gaul, Sidonius AppoUinaris personifies his 
tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables^ and intreats the 
new Hercules that he would most graciously be 
pleased to save his life by cutting ofi* three of his 
heads,'' The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded 
the customary wealth of a poet; but if he had 
pursued the allusion, he must have painted many 
of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of 
the deadly Hydra, ispreading over the face of the 
country, and devouring the substance of an hun-^ 
dred families, ii. The difficulty of allowing an 
annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, even 
for the average of the capitation of Gaul, may be 
rendered more evident by the comparison of the 
present state of the same country, as it is now go- 
verned by the absolute monarch of an industrious, 
wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of 
France cannot be magnified, either by fear or by 

" Geryonet nos esse puta, mpnstrumque tribufum» 
Hie capita ut vivam, tu mihi toUe tria, 

SiDQN. Apollinar. cariH. xiii. 
The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect liiore satisfaction 
than I have found in bis note (p. 144) on this remarlcable passage. 
The words, sue vel suorum nomine, betray the perplexity of the com- 
9ientfttor* 
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flattery, beyond the annual amount of eight^xl chap* 
millions sterling, which ought perhaps to be ^^^^* 
shared among four*-and-twenty millions of inha*. **^ 
bitants*"" Seven millions of these^ in the ca- 
pacity of fathers; or brothel's, or husbcmds, may 
discharge the obligations of the remaining multi- 
tude of women and children; yet the equal pro- 
portion of each tributary subject will scarcely rise 
above fifty shillings of our money, instead of a 
proportion almost four times as considerable, 
which was regularly imposed on their Gallic an* 
cestors. The reason of this difference may be 
found, not so much in the relative scarcity or 
plenty of gold and silver^ as in the different state 
of society in ancient Gaul and in modem France. 
In a country where personal freedom is the pri- 
vilege of every subject, the whole mass of taxes^ 
whether they are levied on property or on con* 
sumption, may be faurly divided among the whole 

* This assertion^ howvve^ forxAidable ft may seem, is founded on 
Che original registers of births, deaths, and marriages, co^ected b^ 
public authority, and now deposited in the CitntrU^ Gtntral at Paris, 
The annual average of births, throughout the whole lungdom, talcen 
in five years (from 1770 to 1774, both inclusive), is, 479,649 boys, 
and 449,269 girls, in all 928,918 children. The province of French 
Hainault ak)ne furnishes 9906 births ; and we are assured, by an 
actual numeration of the people, annually repeated from the year 
1773 to the year 1776, that, upon an average, Hainault contains 
257,097 inhabitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer^ 
that the ordinary proportion of annual births to the whole people,'Js a- 
bout 1 to 26 ; and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151, 86B 
persons of both sexes and of every age. If we content ourselves 
with the more moderate proportion of 1 to 25, the whole population 
will amount to 23,222,950. From the diligent researches of the 
French government (which are not unworthy of our own imitation), 
we may hope to obtain a still greater degree of certainty on this 
important subject. 
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CHAPi llddj^'of the nation. But tlie^Jkr greater pstft of 
^^^^ tlie Irfnds of ancient Gaul, s& ^el\ es- of the other • 
fwxivinces of the Roman WGft'kb, were cultivated 
l)y slaves, dr by jteasartts, \riws0 dependent con- 
dition was a les8 rigid servitwde-*? ' ttt such a 
state the pdor were maintained at the expence of 
the masters, who; enjoyed the fi^ilits of their la- 
bour; and as the rolls of tribute were filled only 
with the names of tiio^ eitizfens whopossessed the 
means of an' lionotirable, on at least of a. decent 
subsistence, the comparative smallness of their 
numbers expleiins and justlfies4he high rate of 
their capitation. ' -The truth dftfcisassertion may 
be illustrate % the following example. The 
.^dui, one of the mo*t pc^srerfui and civilized 
tribes or cities of Gaul, oectq>ied an extent of ter- 
ritorj^ wtjich ftow Contains above five hundred 
tboti^and >inj)abitaiits, in thi two ecclesiastical 
dioceses of; Aututi and Nevws:^ and with the 

P Cod* Theo()j! I. ^, tit. ix«'x,xi, God* Justinian. ]. xi, tit^Ixiii. 
Colon! appellimtur qpu conditionem dfcsbMit genitaJU Bella, propter 
agrieuUanun 8Ub4oiaifiiajD»ofi0C8iU)rum« 'kAugustin. de CivitateDei, 
htf c. i, •'...■! 

9 Tlye ancient jurisdiction of' {AngwAodunum) Autun in Burgun- 
dy, the capita} of the ^dui, comprehended the adjacent territory of 
^N6tiiodujmm) N^veirtr. -See d'Anvilie, Notice de l*Ancienne Gaule, 
p. 491. The tvro didcelfee*of Autun and Xevers'are now fcomposed; 
the fortner of 6l€»' and the latter of 160 parishes. The register* 
©f births, taken 'duriiig elet^n years, iii 476 parishes of the same 
•province of Burgundy;- tmd mtrltiplied by the moderate projwftion of 
'SS (see Messancc Recherches sur la Population", p. 142), m*ay au- 
thorise tts to ass%n an ayera^ numbfer of 656 persons for eacli parish, 
^which being again multiplied by thie "TV) parishes of the dio^^eses of 
Uevti's and Autifn,' Will produce the "sum ot 505,120 pefsolis for the 
extent of country ^\n.t\t was once possesised by the iEdui. 
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probable accesskm of those oT CJi^lens and Ma- chap. 
von/ the populaUdt) would ampaatto .eight ^^^^ 
hundred thousand souls. In the time. of Con- 
Stan tine, the territory of the ^dui afforded no 
more than twenty-five thousand heads of ^ajpita* 
tion, of whom seven thousand were discliarged by 
that prince from the» intoiecable weight of tri- 
bute.' A jnst aitaWgy would seem to cQunte-* 
fiance the opinion, of an ingenious historian,^ 
that the free, and tributary citizens did not. sur* 
pass the number of hati* a milliqu ; and if» in the 
ordinary administration of government, theit.an- 
nual payments 'may be computed at about four 
millions and a half of .cmr money, it would ap^ 
pear, that altbottgh the share of each individual 
was four times as^considerable., a fourth part only 
of the moderni tasces of France was levied <m the 
imperial province of GauL The exactions of 
Constantins maybe calculated at^sevetn millions 
sterling, which were reduced to^ two. millipns by 
the humanity or the wisdom oC Jfuliim. 

' We might derive avi additioival supply pf 301,750 iuhabitants 
from the dioceses of Chitons iCohUUnum) and of Ma^on (ilfoTwco)* 
eince they contain, the one 260, and the t)th<r glK), pArtshes. This 
accession of territory m^ght be j^istified by very* specious leasOBs, 
1. Chaloas and Ma^on were undoubtedly within the original juris- 
diction of the -iEdui. (.See d*Anville NotiW, p. 18T-443.) 2. In 
the Notitia of Gaul, ihey i^e enaoietatedt.not us OB^ties^' but mere- 
ly as Contra. 3. They do not appear to liaVff bsen episcopal ^^ts 
before the fifth and sixth centuries. Yet there is a passage in Euirie- 
nius (Pahegyr. Vet. viii, 7) which very foreibly deters xne fifom t%* 
tending the territory of the jEdui in the teign of Constantine sdong 
the beautiful banks of the navigable* Sa6ne* ; 

* Eunk^niusin Paaegyr* Vet. viiiv.l}^ ,- . 
L'Abb^ du Bos Hist. Critique de IhtM.-.F. toiiu If p. Ul. 
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CHAP. But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors 
^^"* of land, would have suffered a rich and numerous 
Capitation <^*ass of f rec citizcus to cscapc. With the view 
•n trade q( sharing that species of wealth which is derived 
dustry. froHi art or labour, and which exists in money 
or in merchandize, the emperors imposed a dis- 
tinct and personal tribute on the trading part of 
their subjects." Some exemptions, very strictly 
confined both in time and place, were allowed to 
the .proprietors who disposed of the produce of 
their own estates. Some indulgence was granted 
ta the profession of the liberal arts : but every 
other branch of commercial industry was affected 
by the severity of the law. The honourable mer- 
chant of Alexandria, who imported the gems and 
s^pices of India for the use of the western world ; 
the usurer, who derived from the interest of mo- 
ney a silent and ignominious profit ; the inge* 
nious manufacturer, the diligent mechanic, and 
«ven the most obscure retailer of a sequestered, 
village, were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenue into the partnership of their gain : and 
the sqyereigp of the Roman empire, who tolerated 
the profession, consented to share the infamous 
salary of public prostitutes. As this general tax 
upon industry was collected every fourth year, it 
was styled the lustral contribution : and the histo- 
rian Zosimus* laments that the approach of the 
fatal period was announced by the tears and ter- 

« See Cod. Theod. I. xiii, tit. i, iv. 

» Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 116. There is probably as much passion and 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate defence of 
the memory of Constantino by the zealous Dr. Howell. Hist of the 
World, vol. ii, p. 20. 
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rors of the citizens, who were often compeHed craf* 
by the impending scourge to embrace the most 



abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring the 
sum at which their property had been assessed. 
The testimony of Zosinius cannot indeedbe justi- 
fied from thechargeof passion and prejudice ; but, 
from the nature of this tribute, it seems reason* 
able to conclude, that it was arbitrary in the dis- 
tribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode of 
collecting. The secret wealth of commerce, and 
the precarious profits of art or labour, are suscept« 
ible only of a discretionary valuation, which is 
seldom disadvantageous to the interest of the trea- 
sury ; and as the person of the trader supplies the 
want of a visible and permanent security, the pay- 
ment of the imposition, which in the case of a 
land-tax, may be obtained by the seizure of pro- 
perty, can rarely be extorted by any other means 
than those of corporal punishments. The cruel 
treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated, by a very 
humane edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming 
the use of racks and of scourges, allots a spacious 
and airy prison for the place of their confine- 
ment.^ 

Thesegeneral taxes were imposed and levied by P<«»^itK 
the absolute authority of the monarchy ; but the 
occasional offerings of the coronary gold still re- 
tained the name and semblance of popular con- 
sent. It was an ancient custom that the allies of 
the republic, who ascribed their safety or deliver- 

' Cod. Theod. U xi, tft, vii, le;. S. 
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CHA*F; W!Ct to the success of the Roman, arms ; and even 
^^"* thp cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of 
their victorious general, adorned the pomp of his 
triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns Qfgold^ 
ivhicb, after the ceremony, were consecrated in 
the temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monu- 
menjt of his glory to future ages. The prpgress 
of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the number, 
mnd increased the size, of these popular donations; 
and the triumph of Caesar was enriched with 
two thousand eight hundred and twenty-two mas- 
sy crowns, whose weight amounted to twenty thou* 
si^nd four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. 
This treasure was immediately melted down by 
the prudent dictator, who was^ satisfied that it 
wowld be more serviceable to his soldiexs than to 
the gods : his example was imitated by his suc- 
cessors ; and tlie custom was introduced, of ex- 
changing thqse. splendid ornaments for the more 
acceptable present of the current gold coin oLth^ 
cpipire/ The spontaneous offering was at 
length exacted as the debt of duty } and instead 
of being confined to the occasion of a triumph, it 
was' supposed to be granted by the several cities 
and provinces of the monarchy, as often as the 
'Cmppror condescended to announce his accession, 
his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Caj^ar, a victory over the barbarian^, or any 
other real or imaginary event which graced the 

* See Lipsius de Magnitud. Roraana, 1. ii, c. 9. The ^Tarra- 
gonese Spain presented the emi>ei-or Claudius with a crown of gold 
of seven, and Gaul with another of nine, hundral pounds weiglit 

have followed the ratioaa) cnie^Klation of Lipsiud. 
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annals of his reigd. The pecttfiar free gift of . chjuF^ 
the senate of Rome, was fixed by tnstofli^ at &iK>- *^^^ 



teen hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty* 
four. thousand .pounds sterling- The oppressed 
subjects .celebrated their own felirily, that their 
sovereign should graciously consent to accept 
this feeble but. voluntary testimony of 'tketr 

loyalty and gratitude.* ^ , . 

A people elated by pride, or soured by dis*^°"*^'"' 
content, are seldom qualified to form a just esti- 
mate of their actual situation. The subjects ^of 
Constantine were incapabFe of djscei:ning f h^ de- 
cline of genius and manly virtue, which so.far 
degraded them below the dignity of their an- 
cestors ; but they could feel and lament the rage 
of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the 
increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, will 
observe some favourable circumstances which 
tended to alleviate the misery of their condition. 
The threatening tempest of barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman great- 
ness, was still repelled, or suspended, on the fron- 
tiers. The arts of luxury and literature were 
cultivated, and the elegant pleasures of society 
were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and 
the expence, of the civil administration contri- 
buted to restrain the irregular licence of the sol- 
diers ; and although the laws were violated by 

* Cod. Theod. I. xii, tit. xiii. The senators were supposed to be 
exempt from the Aurum Coronarium ; but the Awri Oblation which 
was required at their hands, was precisely of the same nature. 
VOL. III. H 
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CHAP, power, or perverted by subtlety, the S9ge prin- 
^^" cifles of the Romaii jurispnidence preserved a 
"^ sense of order and equity, unknown to the despo- 
tic governments of the east. The ri^ts of man^ 
kind migfat derive some protection from religion 
and philoso^y ; and the name of freedom, which 
could no louj^ alarm, might sometimes admo* 
nish, the successors of Augustus, that they did 
not reign over a nation of slaves or barbarians.^ 

^ VtelprttlThaoteius, inliif jmdiciouf idTiM to liip ton, (Clau* 
4iaa in t? Coatulat. Honorii, 214, ftcO distingiMtfes 't|ie station of 
t Jlomas priiioe fttxm that of a Farthian monarch. Virtue vobls Df- 
$m»ry for ilia ooe ^ Wrth odlgbt suSlcf for tlie «t|i«r« 
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CHAP. xvm. 



Character ef CbasiMtim^-^G^hh x6uf^BMh of 
Constantine-^DhisUm ^ the empire among his three 
sons — Persian zg>ar — Tragm deaihs ^ ConsUmtine 
the ^younger and Constaus^^Usurpation qf Magneto 
tius — Civil moT'^Vktory of Constantius* 



HB charaGter of the mince who removed chap. 

'^ XVIII. 
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the seat of emfHre, and iatroducesd audi im* 
portant chiuige» iato tbe civil and reUgiotts ^Qig^chMfAm 
stitution of bi» country^ had fixed tbe Mte&tion^stantine. 
aiid divided tine ojpiniofis^ of ra«ikiHd. By tlie 
grateful zeal of the dttistians^ the deliver^ of 
the chucch ha& bec^ decorated with overy attri- 
. bute of a hero^ aad even of a samt; t^le th6 
discontented tbe yaaqiu^bed pairty ha» coinpaved 
Constantine to the^ mo^abhorred of thodetyrantSr 
wbov by their vice aad weakness, diahoiiow^ 
the imj^rial pur^e. The same pessionsthavein 
some degree been perpetuated to suceeediiig^g!eae<' 
ration^ and the eharacter of Gonstantine is ccof^ 
sidered, even in tbe present £^» m a» ot^eicC 
either of satire or c^ panegyrie. By the inqmr-^ 
tial union of those defects which are confessed by 
Us warmest admirers, aikl of those virtues which 
are acknowledged by his most impladable ene- 
mies, we might hope toddkeate a jiiftt portr»t 
of that extraordinary man, whidh the tnrtaBi and 
candour of history should adopt without a 

H 2 
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CHAP, blush.® But it would soon appear, that the vain 
^^"^' attempt to blend such discordant colours, and to 
reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must pro- 
duce a figure monstrous rather than human, un- 
less it is viewed in its proper and distinct lights, 
by a careful separation of the different periods 
of the reign of Constantine. 
His vir- The person, as well lis the mind, of Constan- 
*"**' tine had been enriched by riaturewith her choicest 
endowments. His stature was lofty, his coun- 
tenance majestic, his deportment graceful ; his 
strength and activity were displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a 
very advanced season of life, he preserved the vi- 
gour of bis constitution by a strict adherence to 
the domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. 
He delisted 'in the social intercourse of familiar 
conversation ; and though he might sometimes 
indulge his disposition t6 raillery- with less reserve 
than was required by the severe dignity of his 
station, the courtesyarid liberality of his manners 
gained the hearts of all who approached him. 
_J The sincerity of his friendshiphas been suspected ; 

i^-"' yet he shewed, on some ocicasions, that he was 

V not incapable of a warm and lasting attachment. 

The disadvantage of an illiterate education had 
not prevented him from forming a just estimate 

« On ne setroinpera point sur Constantin, en croyant t6ut le mal 
qu'en dit Eusebe, et tout le bien qu'en dit Zosime. Fleury Hist. 
Ecclesiastique, torn. iii» p. 233. Eusebius and Zosimus foi*m indeed 
the two extremes of flattery and invtective. The intermediate shades 
are expressed by those writers, whose charteter or situation van* 
ously tempered the influence of their reli^ou^ zeal. 
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of thevahie of learning ; and the artsand sciences chap. 
derived some encouragement from the munificent ^^"^• 
protection of Constantine. In the dispatch of 
bui^ess, his <£ligence was indefatigable ; and the 
active powers of his mind were almost continually 
exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in 
giving audience to ambassadors, and in examin- 
ing' the complaints of his subjects. Even those 
who censured the propriety of his measures were 
compelled toacknowledge; that he possessed mag- 
nanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, 
the most arduous designs, without being checked 
either by the prejudices of education, or by the 
clamours of the multitude. In the field, he in- 
fused his own intrepid spirit into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
summate general ; and to his abilities, rather than 
to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal victories 
which he obtained over the foreign and domestic 
foes of the republic. He loved glory, as the re- 
ward, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. 
The boundless ambition, which, from the mo- 
ment of his accepting the purple at York, Ap- 
pears as the ruling passion of his soul, may be 
justified by the dangers of his own situation, by 
the character of his rivals, by the consciousness of 
superior merit, and by the prospect that his suc- 
cess would enable him to restore peace and order 
to the distracted empire. In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius, he had engaged on his 
side the inclinations of the people, who com- 
pared the undissembled vices of those tyrants, 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed 

H 3 
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' CHAP. to4ine€A the general t«a(M* of <)befidm^^ 

^!?1 ^^ CcmrtwtMie.* 

Hisw^ Had C!onstwtine £M^ oa the banfes of the 
Tybar« or eveii in tbe pltms <)f HpdH««opIe, 
such 19 ^be csh«racter wbicib, witii « few ^soeep- 
tioBs, be loigbt have tra^flimHtad to posterity. 
. But th^ €09clttsioa 4pf Iw reogn (oceondkitg to the 
moderate and mdeed tender fMeAtence of a writer 
of tbe safiie age) degraded hm from ^ raak 
which be bad aoquiiied amoiig ti^te B90$t deserraig 
of the Boman priocea*'' In the life of AJBgv»tiis» 
we behoid the tyrant of the repMbiie» converted^ 
almost by imperceptible degrees, ij»to the father 
of bis coimtry aad of buimm kiad. In that of 
Coastantine, we may contemplate ft hero> who 
had so long inspired his subjects witii iove^ and 
his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cmel 
and dissolute monarch* eonrupted by bis ibrtune, 
or raised by conquest above the neeesaky of dissa- 
*^ nmlation. The general peace wWch he nmm- 
tained during the last fourteen years of his reign, 

< Th€ virtues of ConslaBtina are colieet^d for the oiost part Aroio 
Eutropiusy and the younger Victor, tw6 sincere pogans, who 
wrote after ihe extinction of his family. Even Zosimus, and the 
BrnpfTpr Jidiana a(tl^i»0wle4g« hja personal eowage and military a- 
chievemeQt9* *■ 

* See Eutropius, x, 6. In primo Imperii tempore optlmk princlo 
pibus, uHimo mediis eomparandus. From the ancient Greek ver- 
fi9Vi of P4Ba9ii)8 (edit. HaT«n;«]«[ip. pv ^9TV I am iacUoed to sus- 
pect that Eutrppiufi ^ad origioally written vist i^ediis ; and that the 
offensive monosyllable was dropped by the wilful inadvertency of 
transcribers. AursUus Victor ei^Mssts tka general opinion by a 
vulgar and indeed obscure proverb. Tr^chttla decern aanis pras- 
stantissimus ; duodecipi sequeutibus iatro ; decern novissimis mipilliUi 
ob ioimodicas profosionest^ 
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wasaperiixlaf a|q[>areDtqieiidouri^ €0AP. 

real prosperitr ; and the old age of ConstantiBe *^^ 
was iti^aced by the opposite yet reoonciiabie 
vices of rapecioostiess and prodigality. The ac« 
cumulated trdasitf es found in the palaces oi Max* 
entios and Lidaiasy were laTishfy consuined ; the 
various iimorations introduced by tiie conqueror 
were attended with an increasing expence ; the 
cost of his buildings, his court, and his festivals, ^ 
required an immediate and plentiful sopply t and 
the oppression of the people was the only fund 
which could support the magnificence of the 
sovereign/ His unworthy favourites, eoridied 
by the boundless liberality of their master, usurp- 
^ ed with impunity the privilege of rapine and cor* 
ruption** A secret but universd decay wad feU 
in every part o€ the public administration ; and 
the emperor himself, tliough he still retained the 
obedience, gradually lost the esteem, of his sub- 
jects. The dress and manners, which, towards 
the decline of life, he ^hose to afiect, servedjonly 
to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The 
Asiatic pomp, which had been adopted by the 
pride of Diocletian, assumed am air of softnesis and 
effeminacy in the person of Constantine. He 

^ Jolkm. Orat. i, p. S; ia a Satttring diwoutw pfoiik>tttto0d be* 
fore the son of Constantine ; and Ccsares, p. 8S<. Zoaimus, p. 114«, 
115. The stately baikQflgf of Constantinople, Ac. maibe qtioted 
as a lasting and unezoeptionaUe proof of tiie proftuenett of tSieIr 
founder. 

t The impartfal Anttnianui deserves all our confid.ence. Frozi- 
morum fauces apeniit primus omnium Constantinus. L. zvi, c S. 
Busebhis himself conflesses the abuse <Vit. Constantin. U iv, c. 29, 
M^ 5 and some of the imperial lawi feebly point out the remedy, 
See abore, p. 53 of this Tolumt. 

H 4 
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GHAP^ ^$ vepre^eiited with fake hair of various colours, 
,^^"^ laboriously arranged by the skilful artists of the 
time$ ; a diadem of a new and more expensive 
fashion ; a profusion of gems and prarls, of col- 
lars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing. robe 
of silk, most curiou&ly embroidered with flow^ers 
of gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused 
bjthe yputh <and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a 
loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarcfa, 
and the simplicity of a Roman veteran.*" A 
]nin0 thus rela?Led by prosperity and indulgence, 
n^a^i-pcapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disd^us suspicion, and dares to forgive. The 
de^th^ of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be 
ji^tified by the maxims of policy, as they are 
tau^t in the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial 
narrative of the executions, or rather murders, 
whiqh sullied the declining age of Constantine, 
will si^agest to our most candid thoughts, the idea 
of a prince, who could saprifice without reluctance 
the laws of justice, and the feelings of nature, to 
the dictates either of his passions or of his in- 
^' terest.^ * . ' '. 
His family. The^ame fortune which so invariably followed 
thestandard of Constantine, seemed to secure the 
hopes and comforts of his domestic life. Those 
among' his predecessors who had enjoyed the 
longest and ttiost prosperous reigns, Augustus, 

^ Julian, in the Cdesars, attempts to ridicale his uncle. His sus. 
picious testimony is confinned however by the learned Spanheim, 
with the authority of medals (see Commentaire, p. 156, 299, 397, 
459). Eusebius (Orat. c. 5) alleges, that Constantine dressed for the 
public, not for himself. Were this admitted, the vainest coxcomb 
could never want an excuse. 
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tTisjan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of chap. 
posterity; and the frequent revolutions had never ^^^ 
allowed sufficient time for any imperial family to 
grow up and multiply under the shade of the 
purple. But the royalty of the Flavian line, 
which hiad been first ennobled by the Gothic Clau-" 
dins, descended through several generations; and 
Coiistantine hiixKelf derived from his royal fq^ther 
the' hereditary honours which he transmitted to his 
children. The emperor had been twice married^ 
Min^rvina, the obscure but lawful object of his 
youthiul attachment,' had left him only one son» 
w^ho was called Crispus^ By Fausta^ the daughter 
of Maximiaii, he had three daughters, and three 
sons, knownby the kindredmtmesof Constantine^ 
Constantius, and Constans. Hie unambitious 
brothers of the great Constaatine, Julius Constan-^ 
tins, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus/ were per- 
mitted to enjoy the most honourable rank, and the 
most affluent fortune, that could be consistent 
with a private station. The youngest of the three 
lived without a name, and died without posterity. 
His two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated 
new branches of the imperial race. Gallus and 

* Zosimus and Zonaras agree in representing Minervina as the 
concubine of Constantine ; but Ducange has very gallantly rescued 
her character, by producing a decisiye passage from one of the pane« 
gyrics : *< Ab ipso sme pueritis te matrimonii legibus dedlstf." 

* Ducange (Familis Byzantinae, p. ,44) bestows on him, after 
Zonaras, the name of Constantine ; a name somewhat unlikely, as it 
was already occupied by the elder brother* That of Hanriibalianus 
is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and Is approved by TiUe- 
xi:K)nt, Hist. des. fimpereursj torn, iv, p. 5S7. 
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CHAP. Julian afterwtfds became thenost iUmrtrioiar at 
^^ lll the children of Julias Omstsfitiod, tbepairidan^ 
The two sons of Dafaaoatius^ who had been deccv 
rated with the vain title of Censor^ were named 
Dafanatitts and Hannibalianus« The twa listen 
of thegreat Constantine» Anartaaia and Eutn^ia, 
were bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two 
Senators of noble birth and of eonsnlar dignity. 
His third sister, Constantia,wafl distinguisiied by 
her pre-eminence of greatness and of misery. 
She remained the widow of the vanquished Lici* 
nius ; and it was by her entreaties, that an inno- 
cent boy, the offspring of their marriage, pre* 
served for some time his life, the title of Csssar^ 
and a precarious hope of the succeqaon. Besides 
the femafes, and the allies of the Flavian hoi»^ 
ten or twelve males, to whom the language d 
modem courts would ap{dy the title of princes of 
the blood, seemed, according to the order of 
their birth, to be destined either to mherit or to 
suf^rt the throne of Constantine. But in less 
than thirty years, this numerous and increamg 
famSy was reduced to the persons of Constantius 
and Julian, who alone had survived a series of 
crimes and calamities, such as the tragfe poets 
V have deplored in the devoted lines rf Pelops and 
of Cadmus. 
Virtues of CFi9pi|9,r the eldest son of Constantine, and the 
Crwpiw. presumptive heir of the empire, is represented 
by impartial historians as an amiable and accom- 
plished youth. The care of his education, or at 
least of his studies, was entrusted to Lactantius, 
the most eloquent of the christii^s ; a preceptQr 
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AdmindUy qualified to form the taste^ and to chap. 
excite the virt«e«, of his ilhistrioiis disciple.^ At ^^"'' 
the ag^ of ieirenteeii, Cri^us was larested with 
the title of Caesar, and the administi^aticm of the 
Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Ger« 
niaifts gave him aa early occasion of signalizing 
his nulitary prowiiss. In the civil war which 
brolm out soon aft^ wards, the father and son di- 
vided their powers ; and this history has already 
celebrated llieralouras well as conduct displayed 
by tbe latter, in foreing the strei^ts of the Hel- 
lespont, so obstinately ddraded by the superior 
fle^ of Lictnhi6« This naval victory contributed 
to determine the eventof the war; and the names 
of Cionstantine and of Crispus were united in the 
joyful acdamations of their eastern subjects, who 
knidly prodaimed, that the world had been sub* 
dued, and was now governed, by an emperor en« 
dowed with every virtue ; and by his illustrious 
aen, a jmnce beWed <^ heaven, and the lively 
image of his Other's perfections. The public fa« 
vour, whioh seUk>m accompanies old age, dif- 
fused its histre over the youth o( Criqms. He 
deserved the estean, and he engaged the niSeo 
tions, of the court, the army, and the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon- 

' Jerom in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied 
either to the praise q£ the disinterested philosopher, or to the shame 
of the unfeeling patron. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast torn vi, 
part U p. 345, Dupin> Bibliothequ^ Ecclesiast* torn. i« p. 20& 
Lardner*8 Credi|)ilit^ of the Giospel history, part Mr vol- vU, p. 66. 
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CHAP, tented murmurs ; while, from the opening' vii*-*- 
^^^"' tues of his successor, they fondly conceive the 
most unbounded hopes of private as well as pub^ 
lie felicity.™ 
Jealousy This daugerous popularity ^oon excited the at-- 
totSie. tei^tion of Constantine, who, both as a father and 
^ i>. 324. as a king, was impatient of ah equal. Instead of 
attempting to secure the allegiance of his son, by 
the generous ties of confidence and gratitude, he 
resolved to prevent the mischiefs which m%ht be 
apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus 
soon had reason to complain, that while his infant 
brother Constantius was sent, with the title of 
Cadsar, to reign over his peculiar department of 
the Gallic provinces," he, a prince of mature 
years, who had performed such recent and signal 
services, instead of being raised to the superior 
rank of Augustus, was confined almost a prisoner 
to his father's court; and exposed, without power 
or defence^ to every calumny which the malice of 
his enemies could suggest. Under such painful 
circumstances, the royal youth might not always 
he able to compose his behaviour, or suppress his 
discontent ; and we may be assured, that he was 

"» Eiiseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. I. x, c. 9. Eutropius (x, 6) styles him 
«« egregium virum ;" and Julian (Orat. i) very plainly alludes to 
the exploits of Crispus in the civil war. See Spanheim. Comment, 
p. 92. 

» Compare Idatius and the^Paschal Chronicle, with Ammianua 
(1. xiv, c. 5). The year in which Constantius was created Csesar, 
neems to be more accurately fixed by the two chronologists ; but the 
historian who lived in his court, could not be ignorant of the day of 
the anniversary. For the appointment of the new Caesar to the 
provinces of Gaul, see Julian, Orat. i, p. 12. Godefroy, ChronoU 
Legum, p. 26, and Blondel de la Primaut^ de I'EgUse, p. 1183. 
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encompassed by a train of indiscreet or p^iidious chap. 
followers, who assiduouidy studied to inflame, and ^^J^ 
who were perhaps instructed to betray, the un- 
guarded warmth :of his resentment. An edict crf^- »• 325. 
Constantine, pubMsfaed about this time, manir 
festly indicates his real or affected suspicions, that 
a secret conspiracy had been formed against his 
person and government. By all the allurements 
of honours and rewards, he ipvites informers of 
every degree to accuse without exception his ma* 
gistrates or ministers, his friend or his most intt* 
mate^ favourites, protesting, with a solemn asse* 
veration, that he himself will listen to the chaig^ 
ihat hehimself will revenge his injuries; and con- 
cluding with a prayer, which discovers some ap^ 
pr^ension pf danger, that the providence of the 
Supreme Being may still continue to protect the 
safety of the emperor and of the empire.'' 

The informers, who complied with so liberalnisgntce 
an invitation, were sufficiently versed in the arts ^"crtspnt 
of courts to select the friends and adherents of ^-p- ^^^ 
Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there any 
reason to distrusttheveracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of revenge and 
punishment. The policy of Constantine main-^ 
tained, however, the same appearances of regard 
and confidence towards a son, whom he began to 
consider as his most irreconcilable enemy. Me- 
dals were struck with the customary vows for the 
long and auspicious reign of the young Caesar ;^^ 

* Cod. Theod. 1. iz, tit iv. Godefroy suspected the secret motives 
of this law. Comment, torn, ili, p. 9. 

P Ducange Fam. Byzant. p. 28. Tillemont, torn. iv« p. 610. 
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CHAP, and as the people, wbowereaotfldbDntted into tte 
^^"^ secrets of the palace^ still krred Us vntaes^ an] 
respecUd his dignity, a poet who solicits Uarecal 
from exile, adcHw with equal devotion the ma- 
jesty of the father and that of tlie son.« The 
time was now arrttred for celdbrating the august 
c»emonj of the tseentietb yesu* of the reign of 
Constantine ; and the emperor, for that purpose, 
nemoved his court from Nioimiedia to Rmne, 
where the most splendid i^'epanrticats had been 
made fw his reception. Every eye, and e^ery 
tongue affected to express theh* sense of the 
general happiness, and the reil of cerandny and 
dissimnlatton was drawn for a while OTer the 
darkest designs of revenge and murder/ In the 
midst of the festival, the nnfi)rtunate Crispos was 
s^rehended by order of ^e emperor, who laid 
aside the teadenes^ of a father, without assuming 
the equity of a judge. The exaadination was 
short and private;* and as it was thought deeent 
to conceal the fate of the young prince from tbe 
eyes of the Roman people, he was sent under s 

^ His name was Forpbyriua Optatianus. The date of hi» paoe* 
gyric» written, according to the taste of the age, in vile acrostics, is 
s^led by Scaliger ad Euseb. p. tSO. Tillemont, torn. It, p; 607« 
ftiul Fabricius BibUoth. Latin. L !▼, c. 1. 

» Zosira. 1, ii, p. 103. Godefroy ChronoL Legum, p. 2S. 

» Ax^vvfy withmd a tri(U, is the strong, and most probably the 
jiffitr expression of 8fUdafl. The elder Victor, who wrote undo ihe 
next reign, speaks with becoming caution. «• Natii grandiov incer- 
tum qua causa, patris judicio occidisset." If we consult the suc- 
c^e^Dg writers, Butropius, the younger Vktor, Oftisius, Jerom, 
Zosimus, Philostorgius, and Gregory of Tours ; their knowledge 
will appear gradually, to inerease^ as their meana of infonaatfon 
must have diminished ; a cirCunwtdAce which ficcfiiently occws in 
biatorica] cUs^uisitMn, 
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Strong guard to Pola» in Istria, where, soon after* en ap« 
"WBrdSf he was put to death, either by ihe hand q{ ^^^^ 
the executioner, or by the more gentlexqieratton"**^****** 
of poison.^ The Ca&s9r Ubinius, a youth of 
amiable maiuMVs, was involTed in the ruin of 
CrisJHM:^ and the stem jealousy of Constantbe 
was untnoyed by the prayers and tears of his fa* 
vourite sister, pleading for the li^e of a son; 
vrhoae rank was bis only crime, and whose lossshe 
did not long sunrire. The story of these unhappy 
princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, 
the forms of their trial, and the circumstances of 
their death, were buried in mysterious obscurity; 
and the courtly bishop, who has celebrated in 
an elsiborate work the virtues and piety of his hero» 
observes a prudent silence on the subject of these 
tragic events.' Such haughty contempt for the 
opinicm of mankind, whilst it imprints an inde* 
lible stain on the memory of Constantme, mustre^ 
mind us of the very diflferent behaviour of one of 
• 

* Ammianus (!• xiv* c, 11) uses the general expression of pertmp* 
turn. Codinus (p, 34) beheads the young prince; but Sidonius i 

ApoUinaris (Epistol. ▼. S), for the sake perhaps of aa antithesis to 
Fausfca's mmrm bfith» chtpses to administer a draught of eoU poison. 

^ Soraris filiumt eoibmodf^ indcdjs juvenem. Eueropius, x, S^ 
May I not be permitted to conjeeture, that Crispus had married Hele- 
na> the daughter of the emperor Licinius, and that on the happy de« 
livery of the princess, in the year SSS, a general piurdon was grantecl 
by Constantine ? See Ducange, Fam.Byzant. p^ 47f and the law (1. ixa 
tit. zzxvil) of the Theodosia^ Code, which has so much embarrassed 
the interpreters* Godefiroy^ torn, iii, p. 267. 

\ See the life of Constantine, particularly I. ii, c. 10-20. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, Evagrius (1. iii, c. 41) deduce4 
from the silence of Eusebius a vain argument against the reality of the. 
ftct. 
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CHAP, the greatest monarcte of the present age. Xhe 
-^^^'^ Czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic 

^"""^^"^ power, submitted to the judgment of Russia, of 
Europe, and, of posterity, the reasons which had 
compiled him to subscribe the condemnation of 
a criminal, or at least of a d^enerate, son.^ 

The em- Xhe innocence of Crispus was'so universally ac- 

Fi^uu knowledged, that the modem Greeks, who adore 
tl^e memory of their founder, are reduced to pal- 
liate the guilt of a parricide, which the common 
feelings of human nature fcMrbade them to justify. 
They pretend, that as. soon as the dieted father 
discovered the falsehood of the aeciisation by 
which his credulity had been so fatally misled, he 
published to the wcnrldlu;^ repentance andremorse ; 
that he mourned fprty days, during which he ab-i 
stained from the use of the bath;, and all the ordi- 
nary comforts of life ; and that, for the lasting 
instructicm of posterity,he erected agolden statue 
of Crispus, with this- memor^Jtjle inscri|ri^ : 
To my son^ whom I unjustly condemnedJ^ A 
tale so moral and so interesting would deserve to 
be supported by less exceptionable authority; but 
if we consult the more ancieill and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, that the repentance 
olf Constantine was manifested only in acts of 
blood and revenge; and that he atoned for the 
murder of an innocent son, by the execution, 

y Histoire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part ii-, c. x. , 
* In order to prove that the statue was erected by Constantine, 
and afterwards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Codinus very 
readily creates (p. 34) two witnesses, Hippglitus, and t^ie younger 
Herodotus, to whose imaginary histories he appeals with unblushing 
confidence* 
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l^erhaps of a gvSkty wife* Tbef ttcribe iSbbtftAT. 
miafbrtones of Cr%Mis tp tlie art» of bis step* ^^^^* 
mother Fausti^ whose implacable hatred^ ot 
whose dis^pointed knre, renewed in the palaUe 
of Constantiae the ANJeiit tiagedj of Hippolitlis 
and of Pfasedra/ Uke the daii^fater of MilM% 
the daughter of Maximian accused her soimIi* 
lawr of an mcestuoas attempt on the chas^j of 
ilia fiitber'g wife ; and easily ohtained^i firom the 
jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death 
agaimrt a jouug prince, whom she considered with 
reason bs the moisit fcvmidahle rivil of her owtt 
jchU^b^n* But Helena, the aged lODther of CoH'^ 
irt;aiitiite, hmentedand revenged the imtimeljfate 
of her grandson Crispus : nor wits it Wng btf<Mro 
a real cr pretended discovery was made, that 
Fansta herself entertained a criminal comiectioB 
with a slave belonging to the imperial staUeiL^ 
Her oindemnation and pnnishmahtwere the in* 
stant consequences of the charge ; and the adok* 
teress wa(s suffocated by the steam of a bi^^ 
trfaicfa fcnr that purpose had been heated to an ex^ 
traocdinary degree.'' By some it wiK peiimpft bo 

m tosimm (L S, p* W9) may be eimtida^ aei 6lur wOi^mKL 
The ingenuity at iht modems, tfsalsMd by « few Mats inm Hm 

anciettts, has lUustratfKl and linp«rav«d hin «bsotu« al^d idspirftct 
narratite. 

» Philostorgius, 1. £I, c 4. Zosiititis (L fl, p. I04«.1f«| iMpCiM 
to Constantine the death of two wives, of the hmbeent FauMMi, kntt 
of an adulteress who was the mother at his thi^e Suctlstofs. As* 
cordmg to Jerom, three or four years elapsed between the death of 
Crispus and that of Pausta. the eld^ Victdi' U pntdeiftly •Slieftt, 

« If Fausta was piit to death, it is reasonable to heUeft that Oie 
private apartments of the palaoe were the scene of her executiaii. 

TM 

VOL. III. I 
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CHAP, thought, that the remembrance of a conjugal 
^.^^^^^J^union of twenty years, and the honour of their 
common offspring, the destined heirs' of the 
throne, might have softened the obdurate heart 
of Constantine ; and persuaded him to suffer his 
wife, however guilty she might appear, to ex- 
piate her offences in a solitary prison. But it 
seems a superfluous labour to weigh the pro- 
priety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this 
singular event ; which is attended with some cir- 
cumstances of doubt and perplexity. Those who 
have attacked, and those who have defended, the 
character of Constantine, have alike disregarded 
two very remarkable passages of two orations pro- 
nouncedunderthe succeeding reign. The former 
celebrates the virtues, the beauty, and the for- 
tune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, wife, 
sister, and mother of so many princes.* The 
latter asserts, in explicit terms, that the mother 
of the younger Constantine, who was slain three 
years after his father's death, survived to weep 
over the fate of her son.^ Notwithstanding the 
positive testimony of several writers of the pagan 

The orator ChryMBtom indulges \us fancy by exposing the naked 
empress on a desert mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts. 

' Julian. Orat. i. He seems to c;^! her the mother of Crispu& 
She might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not con- 
^dered as his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Fausta 
with that of Parysatis, the Persian queen. A Roman would hav^ 
more naturally recollected the s<scond Agrippina : 
£t moi, qui sur le trone ai suivi mes ancetres : 
Moi, fillet femme, eceur et mere de vos maitres. 

^ Monodt in Coostantin* Jui>. c. 4, ad Calcei^ Eutrop. edit. 
Havercamp. The orfttor (Styles her the mo6t divine and pious of 
^utent. 
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as well as of the christian religion^ there jnay^ chap. 
still remain some reason to believe, or at least tp ?^^"'- 
suspect, that Fausta escaped the blind and susr 
picious cruelty of her husband. The deaths of ^, 
son^and of a nephew, with the execution of a 
great number of respectable^ and perhaps innocent 
frieiwls,' who were involved in their fall> may 
be sufficient, however, to justify the discontent of 
the Roman people^ and to explain the satiric^ 
verses afl&xed to the pal^e^gate, comparing the 
splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine and 
Nero.^ 

By the death of Crispus, the inheritance of the^^* « 
empire seemed to devolve on the three sons ofphews or 
Fausta, who hav^ been already mentioned under 
thename^pf Constantine, of Constantius, and of 
Constans. These young princes were successive- 
ly invested with the title of Caesar; and the dates 
of their promotion may be referred to the tenth, 
the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the reign 
of their father*^ This conduct, though it tend- 
ed tp multiply the future masters of the Roman 
world, might be excused by the partiality of pa- 
ternal affection ; but it is not easy to understand 



' Interfecit numerosos axnioos* EitTKor. xx, 6 
t Saturni aurea saecula quia requirat ? 
Sunt hasc gemmea, sed Neconiana* 

SiDOK. Appoluitar. v. 81. 
It is somewhat singular, that these satixical lines should be attrlbut* 
ed, not to an obscure libeUer» or a disappointed patriot, but to 
AblaviuB, prime-minister and fftvotirite of the emperor. We m^y- 
now perceive that the imprecations of the Roman people were dictat<^ 
cd by humanity* as well as by superstition. Zosim. L ii^ p. 105^ 

^ Eusebb Orat. in Constantin. c. 3. These dates are sufficient^ 
correct to justify the orator* 

I 2 
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cjr iL P. the nrottives of tke emperar, when he endangered 
the 8dfety both of his fmoij tati of fats pec^le, 
by the unnecessary elevation of his two nephews, 
Dahnisithis and Hannibalianns, The foitkier was 
raised, by the title of Caesar, to sen equality with 
his cousins. In faTonr of the latter, Constaxttine 
Invented the new and singular appdlation of 
Nobilissimta;^ to which he annexed the flatteriBg 
distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of 
ih€ whole series of Koman princes in any age of 
the empire, Haif nibaliaaus idone was distingoish* 
ed by the title of King ; a name which the anN 
jerts Of l^berius would have detested, as the jmto- 
fane and cruel insult of capricious t3rranny. The 
use of such a title, even as it kpptats under the 
reign of Constantine, i^ a strange and uncpnnect^ 
ed fact, which can scarcely be admitted on the 
joint authority of imperial medals and eontemr 
porary writei^.? 

Their edo* The whoIe etnpirc wa$ deeply interested in the 
education of these five youths, the acknowledged 
duccCi^Sors of Constantine. The e%et(Ast» (A ^ 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war, and 
the duties of active life. Those who occasionally 
mention the education or talents of Constantius, 
allow that he eiccelled in the gymnastic arts of 

* Zosim. I. ii, p. 117. l/nder t)ie prede^ifiStffi of Constantine, 
NMUuimuM ¥tA a n^i 6pl^cf(, father than a le^Bl and determiaed 
ttl*. ' ■ ■ ' 

< AderCftltttii tstxttnA t«(erl» i^ 'Agolarii. Sf aidieiAi de Usu 
f^ttdltfnat. dkbieftat. stli. Vol* IU fitBfit iifittilaims speakaof 
pA l^flUin kkig (f* 1^, 6. I, lUd VfiJMiM ad lot.) Tha Valeaian 
fnffotOdvXfm hitti kin^ of m^i and IKe Paadbal CftroAick 
ip. tSS); by tm^trfXnt tf}^ wotd fny^ acquire fha weSglH af Lati^ 
aTidence. , . 
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leapiBg lEUDtd rmmu)^; tlmt he w«3 a ilexteitilis cHap^ 
archer^ a skilfwl barjseman^ and a master of idl *^^^ 
the idyiflerent we9{K)iis used in the service either of ' 
tlie cavalry or of the infaatiy.^ The tome assii* 
duf»u8 cidtivation was bestowed, though notper^^ 
haps with equal success, to improve the minds of 
the sons and nephews of Constantine. The most 
celdirated professors of the christianfaith, of th0 
Grecian philosc^hy, and of the Roman juris>^ 
pmdence^ were invite! by the liberality of thf 
emperi3r, who reserved for himself the ioq^rtant 
task of mstnicting the royal youths in thesciencc 
of government, and the knowledge of mankind 
But the genius of Constantine himself had beea 
formed by adversity and experience. In the £ree 
iutercpur^ (^private life, andamidst thedangerf 
of the cowt of Galerius, he had learned to com 
nmnd hip own pas^ons, to encounter those of hi9 
equals, and to d^nd for his present safety and 
future greatness .on the prudence and firmness of 
his perswal qondwt His destined sucqesscHrs 
had the misfoitune of being bom and educated m 
the impierial purple. Incessantly surround^ with 
a train of ilatt^eni, thejpassed ,their youth in tbt 
enjoyment of lu&ury and tb^ eii^pectatm of a 
tlirone ; npr would the dignity of l^ifir rank pei> 

^ His dexterity in martial exercise iff celebrate^ by Juliiui 
(Orau i, p* lit Onrt. ii, p. ^), «ad ^ow«d ky AjuaasaByfl 0- B<i 
c J^. 

!» Kuseb. inVit. Coiiat^t;ixu L it, c. $h Julto. vQoit»;i« V U-l^» 
vrith Spanheim*s elaborate commentary. Libanius, Orat. iii, p. 109* 
CuasUoitius studied with laudaUe dijigetice ; bpt th» 4iilnt8« ^4 
bis fancy pceymV^ Mm (vm m no fj^ w i!l»>9il^sf jfotfty^ #r #itO 
0f rhetoric. . 

iS - 
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^HAP. mit them to descend from that elevated station 
^"'^ from whence the various characters of human 
nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform as- 
pect. The indulgence of Constantine admitted 
them, at a very tender age, to share the admini- 
stration of the empire; and they studied the art 
of reigning at theexpenceof the people entrusted 
to their care. The younger Constantine was ap- 
pointed to hold his court in Gaul; and his brother 
Constantius exchanged that department, the an- 
cient patrimony of their father, for the more 
opulent, but less martial, countries of the East. 
Italy, the Western Illyricum, and Africa, were 
accustomed to revere Constans, the third of his 
sons, as the representative of the great Constan- 
tine. He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, 
to which he annexed the government of Thrace. 
Macedonia, and Greece. The city of Caesarea 
was chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus ; 
and the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
the Lesser Armenia, were destined to form the 
extent of his new kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable establishment was provided. A 
just proportion of guards, of legions, and of 
auxiliaries, was allotted for their respective dig- 
nity and defence. . The ministers and generals, 
who were placed about their persons, were such as 
Constantine could trust to assist, and even to con- 
troul, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise of 
their delegated power. As they advanced in 
years and experience, the limits of their autho-^ 
rity were insensibly enlarged : but the emperor 
alway weserved for himself the title of Augustus ; 
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and while heshewedtheC^^ar^to the annies and chap 
provinces, he maintained every part of the empire ^ 
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in equal obedience to its supreme head."" The 
tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his reign 
was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible in- 
surrection of a camel-driver in the island of Cy- 
prus,'' or by the active part which the policy of 
Constantino engaged him to assume in the wars 
of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Amons the different branches of the human Manncw 

^ of the Sar« 

race, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable matiam. 
shade; as they seem to unite the manners of the 
Asiatic barbarians with the figure and complexion 
of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. According 
to the various accidents of peace and war, of al- 
liance or conquest, the Sarmatians were some- 
times confined to the banks of the Tanais ; and 
they sometimes spread themselves over the im- 
mense plains which lie between the Vistula and 
the Volga.P The care of their numerous flocks 
and herds, the pursuit of game, and the exercise 
of war, or rather of rapine, directed the vagrant 

a Eusebius 0* iv» c. 51-52), with a design of exalting the authority 
and glory of Constantino, affirms, that he divided the Roman empira 
as a private citizen might have divided his patrimony. His distribu- 
tion of the provinces may be collected from Eutropius^ the two Vic- 
tors, and the Valesian fragment. 

^ Calocerus, the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather tu- 
mult,* was apprehended and burnt alive in the market-place of Tarsus* 
by the vigilance of Dalmatius. See the elder Victor, the Chronicle of 
Jerom, and the doubtful traditions of Theophanes and Cedrenuft« 

p Cellarius has collected the opinions of the ancients concerning 
the European and Asiatic Sarmatia; and M. d' Anville . has applied 
them to modern geography with the bkill and accural/ which alwdjOi 
distinguish that excellent writer. 

I 4t 
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cHAf. vnotioM of tbe Sannatiaiif, The ounre^Uie 
^^"^ camjps or cities, the oidiimiy residence of tbeir 
wires aad childreD, oonsistod only of \wrge wag- 
gons drawn by oxen,«uid covered m tiie form of 
tents. The militaiy strength of the nation was 
<:9i«posed of cwabj ; md the custom of tbw 
warriors, to lead in their hand one w two spate 
horses, enabled them to advance and to retreat 
witharapiddiligencet whichsurprised diesecudty^ 
and eluded the pursuit^ of a distant enemy*^ 
Their poverty of iron prompted their rude in- 
dustiy to uvent a sort of cuirass which was ca- 
pable of resisting a swordor Javelin, though it was 
ibnned only of horses hoofs, cut into thin and po« 
fished slices^ carefully laid over each other in tbe 
manner of scales or feathers, and strongly sewed 
upon an under^garinent of coarse linen/ The 
ofiensivearms of the Sarmatians were short dag- 
gers, long lances, ainl a weighty bow with a 
quiver of arrows. Th^ were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of employing fish bones for the points of 
their weapons ; but the custom of dipping them 
in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the woimds 
wluch they iaflicted, is alone sufficient to prove 
the most savage manners; since a people impress^ 
ed With a sense of humanity would have aUborred 
so cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts 
of war would have disdained so impotent a re* 

<t Aianiian.lL kv>!, o. 12« The Sarmatiaii horses were castrated* 
to ipoevent tibe •mlscfai^oiis aoddenrto which might happen frem the 
noisjr Mnd imgDverakaMe pnwiMW of the malea. 

' l^amaalas, L i, p. SO, edit, ICuhn. That Inquisitive traveller 
IMH^ eaacftilljr examined a Sarmatian cuifaw, which was preserved i» 
the temple of JSsculapiiu at Athens. 
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soiijroe.^ Wheoeirer these fawl^aiiws issued 
th^ir deserts inquestoCpreyt their shaggy beards, ^y^^^ 
uncombed l<x3^ the furs with whiich they were 
cavai^ from head to foot, and thdr fieroe cotm* 
tmiaiices, w^^ seemed to e^qiress the iimate 
l^n^lty itf Iheir minds, iinspired tl^ mate ci* 
vi]i^sed provindsJs <^ Rome with horror and dis* 

The tend^ OTid^al^ ayciith spent in the en^^Thdr peu 
joj^ment of fame and luxury, was condemned to^^^ 
ail hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the Da^^^'^"''^ 
wAie^ where he wnsexposed, ainaost witboutde^ 
fence« to the fury of these monstcars of thedes^t, 
wit'h whose stem spirits he feared that hk gentle 
shade m^^hthereaftar be confounded. Inhispa* 
thetky but sometimes unmanly Imnentations,^ 
he describes^ in the most lively colours, the dress 
and manners, the arms and inroads of the Geta^ 

* Mjpds et viitti «ab adunco toxiea f ervoy 
fit tdum causas mortis habere duos. 

■Oris. t9L PoQtet 1. iv, ep. 7t Ter. T. 
Se« iu tbe BadkenAea me las AaiaricaHig, tonu ii, |^ 23&.271* % 
very usurious 4issert9tJi>n on poisoned darts. The venom wascora* 
aaouly e9Eb4cted firom the vegetable reign ; hut that employed hy the 
Scythians acppearf to have heen drawn from the viper, «nd a miztucc 
mi human blood. The use of poisoned arms, wliich has been ^read 
orei* both worlds, never preserved a savage tribe from the arms of a 
diKlplaned enemy. 

* The nine books of Poetical £pistJes, which Ovid composed 
dnring the seven first years of his melancholy exile, possess, besidef 
thenuriivOf elegance, a double val^e. They exhibit a picture of 
the hiunan mind under very singular circumstances ; and they con* 
tain many curious observations, which no Roman, eiusept Ovid« 
could bave an opportunity of malting. Every circumstance which 
tends to illustrate the history of the barbarians, has been drawn 
together by the very accurate Count de Buat. Hist. Anclennt de« 
Peupies de rBarope« torn, iv, c. xvi, p. ;S86-317. ' 
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CHAP, and Sarmatians, who were associated for the pur- 
poses of destruction ; and from, the accounts of 
history, there is some reason to believe thatf these 
Sarmatians were the Jazygae, one of themost nu- 
merous and warlike tribes of the nation. The 
allurements of plenty engaged them to seek a per- 
manent establishment on the frontiers of the em- 
pire» Soonafterthereign of Augustus, theyobliged 
the Dacians, who subsisted by fishingon the banks 
of the river Teyss or Tibiscus, to retire into the 
hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious 
Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper Hun- 
gary, which are bounded by the course of the 
Danube and the semi-circular inclosure of the 
Carpathian mountains.'' In this advantageous 
position, they watched or suspended the moment 
of attack, as they were provoked by injuries or 
appeased by presents ; they gradually acquired 
the skill of using more dangerous weapons ; and 
although the Sarmatians did not illustrate their 
name by any meniorable exploits, they occasion- 
ally assisted theireastem and western neighbours, 
the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable 
body o( cavalry. They lived under the irregular 
aristocracy of their chieftains f but after they 
had received into their bosom the fugitive Van- 

« The Sarmatians Jazygae were settled on the banks of the Pa^ 
tl^issus or Tibiscus, when Pliny, in the year 79, published his Natu- 
ral History. See 1. iv, c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty 
or seventy years before, they appear to have inhabited beyond the 
Gets;, along the coast of the Euxine. 

' Principis Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quos civitatis regimen 
...... plebena quoque et vim equitum qua sola valent offerebant. 

Tacit. Hist, iii, 5. This offer was made in the civil war betw«eq 
YjtelUus 4nd Vespasian. 
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dals^ who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic chap. 
pOTver, they seem to have chosen a king from ^^"'* 
that nation, and from the illustrious race of the 
Astingi, who had formerly dwelt on the shores 
of the northern ocean/ 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed the The Go- 
subjects of contention, which perpetually arise onA,D.35i, 
the confines of warlike and independent nations. 
The Vandal princes were stimulated by fear and 
reveTige; the Gothic kings aspired to extend their 
tioxninion from the Euxine to the frontiers of 
-Germany ; and the waters of the Maros, a small 
river which falls into the Teyss, were stained with 
the blood of the contending barbarians. After 
some experience of the superior strength and 
number of their adversaries, the Sarmatians im- 
plored the protection of the Roman monarch, who 
beheld with pleasure the discord of the nations, 
but who was justly alarmed by the progress of 
the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine ha^ 
declared himself in favour of the weaker party, 
the haughty Araric, king of the Goths, instead 
of expecting the' attack of the legions, boldly 
passed the Danube, and spread terror and de- 
vastation through the province of Maesia. Tb 
oppose the inroad of this destroying host, the aged 
emperor took the field in person ; but on this oc* 
casion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed 
the glory which he had acquired in so many fo-» 

y This hypothesis of. a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian subi 
jects, seems necessary. to reconcile the Goth Jornanded with the GreeJ^ 
and Latin historians of Constantine. It may be observed that Isidore, 
who lived in Spain under the dominion of the. Goths, gives them for 
enemies, not the Vandals, but the Sarmatians;, See his Chronicle iH 
Grotiiis, p, 709. ' ' * ^ 



GH4P. reipi and domestic wars. He had tl&e mortifica** 
^^^^^ tion of seeing his troops fly before an iacon^iders- 

^.^^^ able detachment of the barbariaos, who pursue^ 
Itbem to the edge of their fortified camp, and 
obliged him to consult his sa£et j by a precipitate 
9nd ]gB(HQinious retreat. The event of a second 
and more suocessfulisctionretrieyedthe honour of 
the Roman name; and the powers pf art an4d^ 
ciplme prevaitedy after an obstinate contest, over 
4the efforts of irregular valoKir. The broken army 
of the Gotiiis abandoned the field of battle, the 
wasted province, wd the passage of the Danube; 
and alt]M>ughtbe eldest of thesons of Constantino 

A.D. S3t, was permitted to supply the place of bis fathar, 

Afitd 20. ^j^ naerit of the victory, which diffused universal 
joy, was ascribed Iko the ans^qimji^ counsels of 
the emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advan^ 
tage, by his negocjiations with^the free and war» 
PkepeopleofChersonesus/ whose capital; Mtuat? 
on the western coast of the Tauric or CrJmasaa 
peninsula, stillretaini^some vestigies of a Gredaa 
i:cdony, and was governed by a perpetual magi' 
strate, assisted by a council o^ senators, en^ati^ 
pally styled the Fathers <jf th^ City. The Cher* 

* I may stand in need of some apology for taving uted, without 
•cruple, the authority of CoDstaatine PofphyrQgenift99t lo «U thai 
Klat^ji t9 the wars and xvegoctfttioiis of the Ch^nf nltes. I am aw9r^ 
tb^tlie was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his accounts of 
VicieiU. history are Irequeotly confused and fahukms. 9uC on this 
occasion his nfurrative is, for the most part* cpnsi.stei;it and proh^hle ; 
Upr is there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might 
liave access to some secret archives, which h^ escaped the diligejice 
pf ^(^aner historiai^s. For the situation and history of Cl^ersohe, see 
)^eyssoneI des Feuj^es baxb9re6 ^ui^ p^it hfibit^ies Sor^s du Danube 
Cb xvi, p. 84-da 



d^tavU^ W^c; Ittiftiated a^itoM tbe Goths, l^r tbe « ^ a p. 

ttay, ihtj hsLd midiMai6ed witk «ifieqiu4 forces 
a^aitidtthekv^dersof tb^c^Qiit^r Th^w^m 
4Srof»A6e€ed with the Ito^domis^ by the mutual bete^ 
fits cfixjmmereei m they were supplied from iha 
prOTi^ees of Ask with eom and mamtfactui^ 
ti^bick thejpttretxas^d with their only prodcietioiifl^ 
salt» wax, and hides. Obedknt to the reqttisitiofl 
of Constantine, they prepared, under the c^lftduct 
<)f their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable army, 
of which the prilifdpal strength consisted in cross^ 
txn^s and military chariots. The speedy march 
and intrepid attack of the Cheri^nites, by (Avert- 
ing the Mtention of the Goths, assisted the c^ra- 
tions of the imperial generated The Goths^ Tach 
finished on every side, were driven into the rnomi* 
tains, where, in the course of a severe campaign^ 
aboveanhundred thousand Were computed tobave 
peiisfaed by cdldand hunger. Peace was at length 
granted to their humble supplications ; the eldest 
son of Araric was accepted aa the most valu* 
able hostage ; and Constantine endeavoured to 
convince tteir chiefs, by a liberal distribution of 
honours and rewards, how far the friendship of 
the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In 
the expressions df his gratitude towards the faith-^ 
ful C5hersonites, the emperor was still more mag* 
nificent. The pride of the nation was gratified bj^ 
the splendid and almost royal decorations bestow* 
)ed on their magistrate and his successors. A per* 
})etual exemption from all duties was stipulated 
for their vedsels which traded to the ports of the 
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CHAP. Black sea. A regular subsidy was promised^ of 

^^1?" ^^^* ^*^™» ^^** ^"*^ ^^ evay supply which could 
*^** be useful either in peace or war* But it. i»ra» 
thought that the Sarmatians were sufficiently re-* 
warded by their deliverance from impendingruin; 
and the emperor^ perhaps with too strict an eco-* 
nomy, deducted some part of the expences of the 
war from the custcmmry gratifications which were 
allowed to that turbulent nation. 
Sxpuision Exasperated by this apparent neglect^ the Sar* 
matiansr^^ti*^"** soonfoffgot, with thelcvity of barbarians, 
A.D. 334, tjj^ services which they had so lately received, 
and the dang^s which still threatened their safety. 
Tb€;ir inroads oa the territory of the empire pxo- 
voked the indignation of Constantine to leave 
them, to their fate, and he no Lotnger opposed the 
ambition of Geheric, a renowned warrior, who 
had recently ascended the Gothic, throne. Wisu- 
mar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and unassistr 
ed, he defended his dominions with undaunted 
f^ours^e, was vanquished and sl^n in a deci^ve 
battle, which swept away the flower of the Sarma- 
tiaa, youth. The remainder of the natLon enir 
braced the desperate expedient of arming their 
f;laves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by 
whose tumultuary aid, they revenged their defeat^ 
and expelled the invader from their confines. 
But they soon discovered that they had exchanged 
a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous 
and more implacable. Enraged by their former 
servitude, elated by their present glory, the slaves^ 
under the name of Limigantes, claimed and 
usurped the possession of the country which they 
had saved. Their masters^ unable to withstand 
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the UBgovemed fury of the populace^ preferred chap, 
the hardships of exile to the tyranny of their ser-^^'" 
vants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited^^"""^ 
a less ignotninious dependence, under the hostile 
standard of the Goths. A moi'e numerous band 
retired beyond the Carpathian mountains, amoi^ 
the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily ad* 
mittedtoshareasuperfluous waste of uncultivated 
land. But the far greater part of the distressed 
nation turned their eyes towards the fruitful pro- 
vinces of Rome. Imploring the protection and 
for^veness of the emperor, they solemnly promis* 
ed, as subjects in peace, and as soldiersin war, the 
most inviolable fidelitytotheempirewhich should 
graciously receive them into its bosom. According 
to the maxims adopted by Probus and his succes- 
sors, theoffersof thisbarbarian colony were eager- 
ly accepted ; and a competent portion of lands in 
the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia^ 
and Italy, were immediately assignedfor the habit- 
ation and subsistence of three hu^idred thousan4 
Sarmatians.* 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by Death una 
accepting the homage of a suppliant nation, Con^co'IiTwn^ 

tine, 
■ The Gothic and Sannatian wars are related in so broken and ^' ^'^? 
3niX>erreet a manner, that I have been obliged to compare the fol- " ^ **• 
lowing writers, who mutually supply, correct, and illustrate each, 
other. Those who will take the same trouble, may acquire a right 
of criticising my narrative. Ammianus, 1. xvii, c. 12. Anonym, 
Valesian. p. 715. Eutropius, x, 7. Sextus Rufus de Provlnciis, 
c. 26. Julian. Orat. 1, p. 9, and Spanheim Comment, p. 94, Hie-^ 
ronym. in Chron. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv, c. 6. Socrates, 
1. i, c« 18. Sozomen, 1. i, c 8. Zosimus, 1, ii, p« 108. Jornandea^ 
de Reb: Geticis, c, 22. Isidorus in Chron. p. 709 ; in Hist. Gotho- 
rum Grotii. Constantin. Porphyrogenitus de Admihistrat. UnporM. 
c; 53, p. 208^ edit. Meursii^ 
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CHAP, stantme averted the majesty of the Roman «n- 
^^'^^* pire ; and the ambassadors of Ethiopia, Persw, 
and the most remote coantries of India, cong^- 
tulated the peace and prosperity of his gOTern- 
Blent.'' If he redk:onedy among^ the favours of 
fiirtune, the death of his eldest son, t^ his ne- 
phew, and perhaps o( his wife, he enjoyed an uii- 
intenmpted flow of private as well as public fell- 
tity, till the thirtieth year of his reign ; a period 
which none of his predecessors, since August^is, 
kad been permitted to celebrate. Con&tantine 
Knrvived that solemn festival abont ten months ; 
and, at ihe mature age of sixty-four, after a short 
illness, he ended his memorable life at the palace 
A, D. S37» of Aquyrion, in the suborbs of Nicomedia, whi* 
f^^' ther he had reth^ for the benefit of the airland 
with the hope of recruiting hisexhaosted strengtli 
by the use of the warm baths. The excesave de- 
nionstraticms of grief, or at least of monming, 
murpassed whatever bad been practised on any 
former occasimi. Notwithstanding the claims of 
the senate and people of ancient Rcmie,the corpse 
iji the deceased emperor, according to bis last 
request, was transported to the city, which waft 
destined to preserve the name and memory of 
its founder. The body of Constantine, adorned 
with the vain symbolsof greatness, the purple and 

^ Ensdiutf (in ViU CotmU t ir, e. d&) remarks tbvee dfctitt« 
ances relathre to these Indians. 1» They Oaat ftom the abattB of 
iht eastern ocean ; a deacription which migbt be ajlplied to the 
ciMst of China or CorotnandeL 9» They fAreeenled shinh^ gelrui» 
and unknown aainais. 3, Thej protested their kkigg hUd tetocted 
itatues to re|ireseBt the aupreme nugesty of C^natanlliie. 
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diadem, was deposited on a. golden ded in one'of chap. 
the apartments of the palace, which for tbut pur- ^^*^'* 



pose had been splendidly furhtf^ed and illuminat- 
ed. The forms of the cotirt were strictly' main*- 
tained. Every day, at the appointed houfs,: the 
principal officers of the state, the army, and the 
household^ approaching the person of their sove- 
reign with bended knees and a composed cc»mte- 
nance,^ offered their respectful homage as i^riously 
as if he had been still alive. From motives of 
policy, this theatrical representation .was for 
some time continued ; nor could flattery n^lect 
the opportunity of remarking that Constantine 
alone, by the peculiar indulgence of heaven, had 
reigned after his death/ 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pa-^^^j^'^^Y'^ 
geantry ; and it was soon discovered that the wiH 
of the most absolute monarch is seldom obeyed, 
when his subjects have no longer any thing to 
hope from his favour, or to dread from his re- 
sentment. The same ministers and generals who 
bowed with sujch reverential awe before the inani- 
mate corpse of their deceased sovereign, were en- 
gaged in secret consultations to exclude his two 
nephews, DalmatiusandHarinibalianus, from the 
share which hehad assigned theminthe succession 
of the empire. We are too imperfectly acquaint- 

' Funufl^ rolatum in urb^i9< sui nominus, quod sane p.b. ngerrimf 
tulit. Aurelius Victor. Constantine had prepared for himself a 
•tately tomb in the church of the Holy Apostles. Euseb. 1. iv, c. 60. 
The best, and indeed almost the only account of the ai(ikness, death, 
and funeral of Constantine^ ii contained in the fourth book of his 
life, by Eusebius. 

VOL. HI. K 
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CHAR ^ with the coitft of Coiistttitiiie to form any 
J^^"^* jndgAKkit of the real motives which mAntiencedthe 
xxxxuvx^^x j^ y j ^ i ^ ^ , ^ ^f ^^ coiapnxy ; miless we Aoitld sup- 
pose that di^ wereatotoated bya spfait of jealousy 
and revenge agamstthepitefect Ablaviui^ aproud 
fatdnrtte, who hAd toteg directed the counsels and 
abused tfa^ confidence of the iate emperor. The 
ai^a^umehtB by which they sdlidlbed the concur- 
rence of the soldiers and pec^le, are of a more 
ofovionB nature : and they m%ht with decency, as 
well as troth, insist on the superior rank of the 
children of Constantine, thedaaiger of multiply- 
ing the number of sovereigns, and the impending 
Mscbiefs which threatened the repufaiic, from the 
discord of so many rival princes, who were ti6t 
connected by the tender sympathy of fttiterfial af- 
• fection. The intrigtse was conducted with zea! 
and secrecy, tili a loud and unanimous declara^ 
lion was procured from tile troops, thitt they 
would suffer uoneexceptthesons of their }amente<l 
monarch to reign over the Roman cflripire.^ 
The youiiger Daimatias, who was united with his 
collateral relations by the ties of friendship and 
interest, is allowed to have inherited a consider- 
able share of the abilities of thegreat ConstaMine; 
btA, on this Occasion, he 'does not^appear to have 
concerted stay measures for Bupporting, by arms, 
the just claims which himself and his royal bro- 
ther derived from the liberality of their Uncle. 
Astonished and overw^helme^ By the tide of po- 

» Eusebi\is (1. iv, c. 6) terminates Tils narrative by this loyal de- 
claration of* the troops,' ahd'avords all'the invidious circumstances oC 
the sub)5equent ixiftssacre. 



pulaD Say^ dsejiPSQem to hsve nmmme^ wkdlout chjaf. 
tlue pavnof %h* of o£ renstance^ lo^ the hands ^^ '' ^^ 
of thear impbM^able eMtntes. Their, fate was 
auspendedt tfll tbe armai irf* Constentius^ the se» 
cond^'^ and peijbaps tibe moit fayoured^ oi tlw 
sons of CoiiBtaiitiiie* 

The voice of the dying emperor had recoah-Mamort 
mended the care of hia funerd to the fmisy of^^^ 
Constantius ; and, that prince, by the vicinity of 
his eastern station^ could easily prevent the dili'^ 
gence of his brothers, who resided in their distant 
government of Italy alid*Caul, As soon as he 
had taken possession of the palace of Constsmtih 
nople, hift fin^ care was to remove the apprehen- 
sions of his kinsmen by a solemn oath, which he 
pledged for their security. His next employment 
was to find some specious {Nretence which might 
release his ccmscience from the obligation of an 
imprudent promise. The arts of fraud were 
made subservient to the designs of cruelty ; and a 
manifest forgety was attested by a person of the 
most sacred character. From the handb of the 
bishop^ of Nicomedia, Constantius received a fa^ 
tal scroll, affirmed to be the genuine testament 
of Jhis father ; in which the enjperor expressed his 
suspicions that he had been poisoned by his bro* 
thm ; and conjur^ his sons to revenge his death* 

* The character of Dahnatius Is advantagepusljr, thoii|;h conciae* 
]y drawn hy Eutropiua (z. 9). Dahnatiua Cirsar protsperrimi indole, 
neque patruo abshnilis, hand mitUo postt oppreaaua est factione miU* 
tari. As both Jerom and the Alex^drian Chronicle mention th^ 
third year of the Caesar, which did not commence till the 18th oc 
f 4th of September, j.d. SST, it is ctrtaio that these miUtaiy fac* 
tiow «^tisiMd above four montha. 

k3 
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CHAP, and to coBSttlt their own safety, by the punishment 
xviiL of ^^ guilty.* Whatever reasons might have 
' been alleged by these unfortunate princes to de- 
fend thar life and honour against so incredible an 
accusation, they were silenced by the furious cla- 
mours of the soldiers, who declared themselves, at 
once, thfeir enemies, their judges, and their exe- 
cutioners. The spirit, and even the forms of le- 
gal proceedings were repeatedly violated in a pro- 
miscuous mass^u^re, which involved thetwo uncles 
of Constantius, seven of his cousins, of whom Dal- 
matius and Hannibalianus were the most illustri* 
ous, the patrician Optatus, who had married a 
sister of the late emperor, and the praefect Abla- 
vius, whose power and riches had inspired him 
with some hopes of obtaining the pur{de. If it 
were necessary to aggravate the horrors of this 
bloody scene, we ix^ight add, that Coilstantius 
himself had espoused the daughter of his uncle 
JuUus, and that he had bestowed his mtev in 
marriage on bis cousin Hanqibalianus. These 
alliances, which the policy of Constantine, re- 
gardless of the public, prejudice,^ had formed 

•* I have related this singular anecdote on the authority of Phi- 
lostorgius, 1. ii, c. 16. But if such a pretext was ever used by Con- 
stantine and Ms adherents* it .was laid aside with contempt, as soon 
as it had served their immediate .purpose. . Athana.siUs (torn, i, p, 
S56) mentions the oath which Constantius had taken for the security 
of his kinsmen. 

• Conjugia sobrinarum diu ignoratai, tempore addito percrebuisse. 
Tacit. AnnaL xii, 6, and Lipsiiis ad loc. The repeal of the ancient 
law, and the practice of five hundred years, were insufficient to 
eradicate the prejudices of the Koniaiis ; who still considered the 
marriages of cousins-german, as a species of imperfect incest (Au- 
5ustin de Ctvltate Dei,' xv, G) -"and Julian, whose mind was biassed 

* • "- by 
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l[>etweeii th^ several Inranches ><jf the iihperia) chaip. 
house, served only to convince mankind, that 
these princes were as cold to the endearments of 
conjugal affection, a^thej were insensible to the 
ties of consanguinitj, and the moving entreaties 
of youth and innocence. Of so numerous a fa- 
mily, Gallus and Julian alone, the two youngest 
cdiildren of Julius Constantius, were saved from 
th6 hands of the ^sassins, till their rage, satiated 
with slaught^, had in some measure ^bsided* 
The atnperor Constantius, who, in the absence of 
his brothers, was the most obnoxious to g^iit and 
reproach, discovered, on some future occasions, 
a faint and transient remorse for those cruelties 
which the perfidious counsels of his ministers, and 
the irreidstible violence of the troops, had extorted 
from his unexperienced youth.^ 

The massaeise of the Flavian race'wassucceeded division or 
by a new division of the provinces; which wasA.*©.^^* 

. Sept. II. 

t^ superstition and resentment, a^igmatizes these unnatural aUianeet 
between his own cousins with the Opprobrious epithet of )/«/u*y Tt «» 
ym,iiM9 (Orat. Tii, p. 22S). The jtirisprudexice of the canons has 
since revived and enforced this prdhibitionf without being able ,to 
introduce it either into Uie civil or the conimon law of Eufip^.- . See 
on the subject * of these marriages, Taylor's Civil Law, p. S31. 
Brouer de'Jure Connub. L ii, c. M2. Hericourtdes LoixBcctesias- ^ 

tiques, part iil, c 5. Fleury institutions du Droit Canonique, 
torn, i, p. 33L Paris, 1767,-aod l^ja Paolo Istoria del Concilio Tri- 
dent. 1. viii. ' 

^ Julian <aA 8..t>/«. Athen. pw 27D) .charges his nousin Con* 
stantius with the whole guilt of a massacre, from which he himself 
00 narrowly escaped. His assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, who» 
for reasons of a very different nature, was not less an enemy of Con- 
stantius (torn, i, *p. 856). Zoaimus joiwr In the same aoAltation^ 
But the three ab Vreviators, Eutte|>iu8 and the Victors, use very qua 
Hfying expf<estioiis 5 " sinente pofius quam jubente ;*• «* ^ncertum 
** quo sugsore ;'» <• ▼! militum." 

k3 
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cttAy> ratified in a persQOal ttttert4e«ir ^ tibe tlireeiiro* 
J^^^^ tlieors*. CoikstaatiDei the eldest of >tlie Cittsars^ ob- 
tainedf witli a certain pre^-^nifieiiee of fiak# tibe 
possessioii of the new capteol, which bore bis own 
idame and that of Us Fatiier« Thraee and tbe 
countries of the east» were allotted for thepatrl* 
ttiony of Constantiusi andCoastanswteadoiow- 
ledged as the lawful sorereigti of Itsily^ AlHci^ 
and the western Illyricum* Thd^armito sidtmitted 
to their hereditary right; and they condescended, 
after some delay, to accqrt; from tte fiaman ae^ 
nate, the title of Angushts* When they first as^ 
sumed the reins of goverunettt^ theeldest of these 
princes was twenty«one» the second twenty, and 
the third only seventeen, years of age.^ 
Sapor, king While the martial nations of Europe Showed 
I ii.*^^a! ^^^ standards of his brothers, Constantiusi at the 
head of the effeminate troops of Asia, was left to 
sustain the weight of tiie Persian wm* « At the 
decease of Constantine^ the throne of the East was 
filled by Sapor, son of Homiouz or Hormisdas, 
and grandson of Narses, who, after the victory 
ctfGalerius, had humbly ccmfessed the superiority 
of the Koman power. Although Sapor was in the 
thirtieth year of his longreign, he was still in the 
vigour of youth, as the date of his accession, by a 
very strange fatality, had preceded that of his 
birth* The wife of Hormouz remained pregnant 
at the time of her husband's death; and the un-> 

^ £ui«bi in Vit Cottalantin. 1. in C 69. Xofdmu^ U ii» p. lit* 
. Idat. in Chrom See two notes of tUlonont, Hist, das fimpereurs^ 
tottu iv» (p. 1086*1091. The r^gn of tbe eldest l>fotfatr «t Conctaa* 
tinoplc 21 noticed onlj in the AlczandilMi Chvoniete*' 
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eeFtaittty erf* tlu3 sex, as well ^8 of the evant, «i« ^h ap. 

cited the ambttious hopes of the pripc^s of t]]e ^cvia 

bouse of Sassan; The appnehensions cfuiv^w^ 

urereat leagtibi removed, hy the positive a«^swaffy:€t 

ipif the magi, that the wklovr of Hormone had 

iBonodived, and would safely produce a son. Obeo- 

dieiftt to the voice of superstitioii, tb^ Persiws 

pr^ared, without delay, the ceremony of his co* 

ronation, A roy^.! bed, on whieh the queen lay 

in state, was exhibited in the midst of the palace; 

the diadem was placed on the spot, whidi might 

be su]^osed to conceal the futjure heir of Artax-* 

erxes, and the prostrate Satraps adored the ma-^ 

jesty of their invisible and insensible sov^eDej^.^ 

If any credit can be given to this marvellQU9 Ital09 

Yvhich seems however to be countenanced by the 

manna's of the people, and by the extraordinary 

duration of his reign, we must admire not only 

the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor. In thi^ 

soft sequestrated education ofaPersianharain,the 

royal youth could discover the importance of ex-r 

ercising the vigour of his mind and body; and, 

by his personal merit, desorveda throjie, on which 

lie had been seated, while he was yet unconscious 

of the duties and temptatioius of absolute power, 

His minority was exposed tpthealmost injevi|;ablQ 

ealapiit^ of domestic discord; his caj^tal waa 



t A^U^i^, whp livfiid intheilifth century, Uth4» author of ^{9 
•tory (1. iv, p. ;^35, edit. JUouyre). He deriyed his information from 
«onie extract of tl^e Pei-siao Chronicles, obtained and tr#DsIate4 
by the interpreter Sergius, during hl.s embassy at tfeat court, TJje 
coronation of the mother of S^por is lll^wise i^entiojaed l^ Schi)^i| 
(Tgrikh. p. M6)f and d'Herbelot (Plbliotheau^ Ofieyitalei p. 7^3), 
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nrAP: surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful 
xviii. king of Yemen, or Arabia; and the majesty of 

"**"* the pojal family was degraded by the captivity of 

a princess, the sister of the deceased king. But 
as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, 
the presumptuous Thair, his nation, andhis coun- 
try, fell beneath the first effort of the young war- 
rior ; who used his victory with so judicious a 
mixture of rigour and clemency, that he obtained, 
from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs, the 
title of Dlumlacnafy or protector, of the nation.^ 
State of Th^ ambition of the Persian, to whom his ene- 
Mesopo- jjijjgg ascribe the virtues of a soldier and a states- 

Umia and 

Armenia, man, was animated by the desire of revenging the 
disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from the 
hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, 
and the real or apparent strength of his govern- 
ment, suspended the attack; and while the hos- 
tile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, 
his artful negociations amused the patience, of the 
imperial court. The death of Constantine was 
the signal of war,"^ and the actual condition of 
the Syrian and Armenian frontier, seemed to en- 
courage the Persians, by the prospect of a rich 
spoil, and an easy conquest. The example of the 
massacres of the palace, diffused a spirit of licen^ 

> D'Herbelot, Bibliothcque Orientale, p. 764. 
* "" Sextus Rufus (c. 26), who on this occagion is no contempt- 
ible authority, affirms, that the Persians sued in vain for peace, and 
that Constantine was preparing to march against them : yet the su- 
perior weight of the testimony of Eusebius, obliges us to admit the 
preliminaries, if not the ratification, of the treaty. See TiUemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv, p, 420, 
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tiousness ^nd sedition among tbe troops of the chap. 
£la«<i, who were no longer restrained by their ha- ^^"^• 
bits of obedience to a veteran commander. By ""*"""*^ 
the prudence of Constantius, who, from the in- 
terview with his brothers in Pannonia, imme* 
diatcly hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, 
the legions were gradually restored to a sense of 
duty and discipline ; but the season of anarchy 
had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, 
and to occupy several of the most, important fort- 
resses of Mesopotamia.'* In Armenia, the re- 
nowned Tiridates had long enjoyed the peace and 
g'lory which he deserved by his valour and fidelity 
to the cause of Rome. The firm alliance which 
he maintained with Constantine, was productive 
of spiritual as well as of temporal benefits ; by 
the conversion of Tiridates, the character of a 
^aint was applied to that of a hero, the christian 
faith was preached and established from the Eu- 
phrates to the shores of the Caspian, and Armenia 
«vas attached to the empire by the double ties of 
policy and of religion. But as many of the Ar- 
menian nobler still refused to abandon the plu- 
rality of their gods and of their wives, the pubf 
lie tranquillity was disturbed by a discontented 
faction, which insulted the feeble age of their 
sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour of*' "' ^'' 
his death. He died at length after a reign of 
fifty-six years, and the fortune of the Armenian 
monarchy expired with Tiridates. His lawful 
heir was driven into exile ; the christian priests 

P Julian. Orat. i, p. 20. 
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CHAP, were eitlier munlered or expelled from their 
^^"^" churches ; the barbwous tribes of Albania were 
solicited to descend from thefar mountaiBs ; and 
two of the most powerful governors, uiiurpmi^ the 
ensigns or the powers of royalty, implcNred the 
assistance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their 
cities to the Persi^i garrisons. The christian 
party, under the guid^ice of the archbishop of 
Artaxata, the immediate successor of St Gregory 
the illuminator, had recourse to the piety of Con- 
stantius. After the troubles had continued about 
three years, Antiochus, one of the cheers of the 
household, executed with success the imperial 
commission of restoring Chosroes, the son rf Ti- 
ridates, to the throne of his fathers, of distribute 
ing honours and riewards among the faithful s^- 
rants of the house of Arsaces, and of proclaiming 
a general amnesty, which was accepted by the 
greater part of the rebellious satraps. But the 
Romans derived more honour than advantage 
from this revolution, Chosroes was a prince of a 
puny stature, and a pusillanimous spiritf Un* 
equal to the fatigues of war, averse to the society 
of mankind, he withdre^v from his capital to a re* 
tired palace^ which be built on the banks of the 
riv^r EleutheruS| and in the centre pf a shady 
^ove 5 where he consumed his vacant hours in the 
rural sports of hunting and hawking. To secure 
^his inglorious ease, he submitted to the conditions 
pf peftce which ^apor condescended to impose; 
|be payment ctf aij annual tribute, and the restitu^ 
Jion of the fertile province of Atropatene^ which 
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the cdnrage^f IHridates, and the Tictoriousanns ch a f« 
ef iGkderios, had annexed to Hie Armenian mo* 

jytaihg iiie toti|^ period of the reign of Con- *rHe Pet- 
statiAius, thefKTomces <tf the Eart were afflicted Ld. ^^' 
by i^he catonities of tibe Persian war. The irre- *3?-3Wr 
^ula:r incursions of the Ugfat troops alternately 
spread terror and d^aslation beyond the Tijgris, 
and beyond the Ettphrates, from the gates of 
Ctesiphon to those of Antioch ; and this active 
service was performed by the Ari^bs of the desert^ 
who were divided in their interest and affections \ 
some of their independent chiefs being enlisted in 
the party of Sapm*, whllert others had engaged 
their doubtfnl fidelity *o the emperor .p The 
»iore grave and important operations of the war 
were conducted with equal v%our ; and the ar- 
mies of Rome and Per^aeacountered each other 
m nine bloody fields, in two tif which Constantius 
kimseif <:ommande^ to person.^ The event of Battle oi 

Singara» 

« JvlUtu Ontt. I, p. fO^th Moeea of thoreiie, t li» c. S9; 
L iilf 3. !• 9f p* 226-4240. The perfect agreement between the 
^ague hints of the contemporary orator, and the circumstantial nar* 
ratSve of the nation^ historian, fives light to the former, and w^giit 
to the latter* For the ci^edit of Moses it may be IJIcewise obaerved» 
that the name of Antiochus is found a few years before in a civi) 
office of inferior dignity. See Godefroyi Cod» Theod. torn. yi| p» 
350. 

P Atnmlaiius (xlv, 4) i^ives a lively description of the wandering 
anS predatory life of the Saracens, who stretched from the confines 
of Assyria to the cataracts of the Nile. It ajppears (rom the adyeb* 
tures of Malchus, which Jerom has related in ao entertaining a num* 
ner» that the high road between Beraea and Edesea was ixif|sste4 bv 

^ese robbers. See Hieronym. tom. i^ p. 25d» 
^ We shall take from Eutropius the genenil Idea of t)i« wof 

pK, 10)^ A Persia tnlm tti^lta ft|;rovia pcmfi<]»S) .Mqp« f»P^<s ^ft 
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CHAP, the day was most commonly adverse to the Ro- 
J^^"!* mans, but in the battle of Singara, then* impru- 
dent valour had almost achieved a signal and de- 
cisive victory. . The stationary: troopl^ of Singara 
retired on the approach of Sapor, who passed the 
Tigris over three bridges, and occupied near the 
village of Hillehian advantageous camp, which, 
by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he sur- 
rounded in one d!ay with a deep ditch, and a lofty 
rampart. His formidable host, whenitwasdrawn 
out in ordjer of battle^ covered the banks of the 
river, the adjacent heights, and th0 whole extent 
of a plain of above tw^ve miles, whidh.separated 
the. two armies. Both were alike impatieat to 
engage ; but the barbajdans, after a flight resist- 
ance, fled in disorder; unable to- resist, or de- 
sirous to weary, the strength of the heavy legions, 
who, fainting ^ith heat and thirst, pursued them 
across the plain, and cut in pieces a line of car 
valry, clothed in complete armour, which had 
been posted before the gates of the camp to pro- 
tect their retreat. Constantius, who was hurried 
along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, 
to restrain the ardour of his troops, by represent- 
ing to them the dangers of the approaching night, 

pldis, obsessis urbibus, cdesis exercitibus, nuUumque ei contra Sa« 
porem prosperum prcelium fuit, nisi quod apud Sing^ram, &c. This 
honest account is confirmed by the hints of Ammianus, Rufus, and 
Jerom. The two first orations of Julian, and the itbird oration, of 
Xibanius, exhibit a niore. flattering picture ; but the recantation of 
both those orators, aft?r the death of Constantius, while It. restore* 
US to the possession of t]ie. truth, degrades their own cliaracter, and 
that of Jhe emperor* The' commentary of Spaijheim on thp first ora» 
♦ion of Julian is profusely learned. See likewise the judicious ob;serf 
f»J>or«r rf Tniejnont, tiUU des Empcrewrs, torn, iv, p. e^f 
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and the certfiiaty of completing their success witb chap. 
the return of day. As they depended much more ^^"• 
on their own valour, than on the experience or** 
the abilities of their chief/they silenced by their 
clamours his timid remonstrances ; and rushing 
with fury to the charge, filled up the ditch, hroke 
down the rampart, and dispersed themselves 
through the tents to recruit their exhausted 
strength, and to enjoy the rich harvest of their 
labours. But the prudent Sapor had watched 
the moment of victory. His army, of which the 
greater part, securely posted on the heights, had 
been spectators of the action, advanced in silence, 
and under the shadow of the night ; and his Per- 
sian archers, guided by the illumination of the 
camp, poured a shower of arrows on a disarmed 
and licentious crowd. The sincerity of history* 
declares that the Rotnans were vaaquishedwith a 
djreadful slaughter, and that the flying remnant 
of the legion^was pxposed to the most intolerable 
hardships. Even the^ tenderness of panegyric, 
confessing that the glory of the emperor was sul- 
lied by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to 
draw ayeil oye^ the circumstances of this melan*- 
choly retreat. Yet one of those venal orators, so 
jealous of the fame of Constantius, relates with 
amazing coolness an act of such incredible cruelty, 
as, in the judgment of posterity, must imprint a 
far deeper stain on the honour of the imperial 
name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his crbwfa; 

* Acerrimi nocturna concertatione pugnatum est» noptromm • 
copiis ingenti strage confossis. Ammiaiv XTiii, - $• See llkewisif 
Sutropivu, Xt 10, wad S, Rufus, c. 27. 
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CHAP, kad been made a capthne ki the PeraiaB csmfn 
^^^"' The u]ihapp7 youths who might have excited the 
.xu..x^ax. compassioa of themost savage enemy, was scourg- 
ed* tortured, and publicly executed by the inhu- 
man Romans*^ 
Si«ge of Whatever advantages might attend the arma g( 
MifiUa. g^p^j. Iq ^Ij^ ggjjj^ though nine repeated victories 
diffused among the nations the fune of his vigour 
and conduct, he could not hope to snccoed in the 
execution of bis designs, while the fortified towns 
of Mesopotamia, and above all, the strong and 
ancient city of Nisibis, remained in the posses* 
sioD of the Romans. In the qpace of twelve years, 
NisilHs, whicbt since the time of Lucullns, had 
beeadeservedlyesteemedthebulwark of the East, 
sustained three memorable sieges against thepower 
of Sapor ; and the disappointed numarcfa, altar 
a. ». 338, nrging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and an 
•^» ^^* hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and 
ignominy.^ This large and populous city was 
situate about two days journey from the Tigris, 
in the midst of a pleasant and fertile plain at the 
foot of mount M asius. A treble inclosure of 
brick walls wa& defended by a deep ditch ;' and 

« Libanius, Orat iii, p. 133, with Julian. Orat. i, p. 91, and 
flpanheim's Commeatai^, p* 1T9. 

« S«e Julian. Orat i» p* 27; OnX. iL p. 0S, fte. with the Com. 
mentaryof Spanheim (p. 188*202)1 who illustrates tha drcum* 
Stances, and ascertains the time, of the three sieges of Nisibis, Their 
dates are likewise examined by Tillemoat (Hist, des Bnopereurs, 
tarn, iv, p. 668, 671, 674). Something is added from Zosimast 
t iii, p. 151, and the Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 290. 

* Sallust. Fragment. IxzzIt, edit. Brosses, and Plutarch in Lu« 
can. torn, iii, p. 184. Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred and 
fftj IwuMs ; the marsh/ huidf produce rice, a|id the fertile meadows, 

as 
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the ifttrepid asiifitaiice of Count Ludfiaiius, aiHl c h a a 
liis gaitisoD, was seconded by the desperate cou- ^^^^^ 
rage of the people. The dtizens of Nisibis were " 
animated hf the exhortations of tiieir bishop,^ in« 
ured to arms by the presence of danger, snd con* 
vinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a J^er* 
sian colony in their room^ and to lead them away 
into distant and barbarous captivity. The evimt 
of the two former skges elated their confidence 
and exasperated the halu^ty spirit of the great 
king^ who advanced a third timie towards Nisi* 
bis, at the head of the united forces of Persia and 
India The ordinary machines invented to bat-* 
ter or undermine the walls, were rendered inefi 
fectod by the superior sldllof the Romans ; and 
many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor em« 
bracedare9olutipn,worthyof an eastern monarch, 
who Jbelieved that the elements themselves were 
sul^ect to his power. At the stated season of 
the Inciting of the snows in Armenia, the river 
Mygdonius, which divides the plain and the city 
of Nisfliis; fomn, Uke the Nfle»' an inundation 

as far as Mosul and tha Tigria» are covered with tke ruins of towns 
tod villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, torn, ii, p. 300-309. 

« The miVBcles which Olieodoret <]. ii, c. 30) ascribes to St. 
James, bishop of Bdessa, were at least performed in a worthy ca«se>^ 
the defence of his country. He appeared on the walls under thQ 
figure of the Roman emperor, and sent an army of gnats to stin^ 
the trunks of the «l«|ftiamB» and to 4iioomfit the host of the new 
Senacherib. 

* Julian Orat. i, p. 17. Though Niebuhr (torn, ii, p. 307) al- 
lows a very censlderahle swell to the Mygdonius, over which he saw 
a bridge of twelite arches, it is difficult, however, to understand tiu# 
parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty river. There are many 
circumstance^^ obscure, and almost unintelligible, in the description 
ni these •tujaendouf water-works. 
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CHAP, over the adjacent country. By the labour of the 
xvni. Persians, the course of the river was stopt be* 
low the town, and the waters were* confined on 
every side by solid mounds of earth. On this 
artificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels, .filled w^ith 
soldiers, and with engines which discharged stones 
of five hundred poimds weight, advanced in or- 
der of battle, and engaged, almost upon a level, 
the troops which defended the ramparts. The 
irresistible force of the waters was alternately fatal 
to the contending parties, till at length a portion 
of the walls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Per- 
sians were instantly driven to the assault, and the 
fate of Nisibis depended on the eVent of the day. 
The heavy-armed caValry, who led the van of a 
deep column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes 
which had been filled by the rushing waters. The 
elephants, made furious by their wounds, increas- 
ed the disorder, and trampled down thousands of 
the Persian archers. The great king, who, from 
an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his 
arms, sounded, with reluctanjtindignation,the sig- 
nal of the retreat, and suspended for some hours 
the prosecution of the attack. But the vigilant 
citizens improved the opportunity of the night ; 
and the return of Jay discovered a new wall of six 
feet in height, rising every moment to fill up the 
interval of the breach. Notwithstanding the disr 
appointment of his hopes, and the loss of more 
than twenty thousand men, Sapor stili pressed the 
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reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, c h a p» 
whicb could have yielded only to the necessity of ^^"^* 
defi^ding the eastern provinces of Persia against 
a formidable invasionof theMassagetae/ Alarm- 
ed by this intelligence, he hastily relinquished the 
sie^e, and marched with rapid diligence from the 
banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus. The 
danger and difficulties of the Scythian war en* 
^aged him soon afterwards to conclude, or at 
least to observe, "k truce with the Roman em- 
peror, which was equally grateful to both princes; 
as Constantius himself, after the death of his two 
brothers, was involved, by the revolutions of the 
West, in a civil contest, which required and seem* 
ed to exceed, the most vigorous exertion of his 
undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire, three years ^^^^^ 
had scarcely elapsed before the sons of Constan*of con- 
tine seemed impatient to convince mankind that![^^340. 
they were incapable of contenting themselve*^*^^ 
with the dominions which they were unqualified 
to govern. The eldest of those princes soon 
complained, that he was defrauded of his just 
proportion of the spoils of their murdered kins^ 
men ; and though he might yield to the superior 
guilt and merit of Constantius, he exacted from 
Comrtans the cession of the African provinces, aft 
an equivalent for the rich countries of Macedo^ 
nia and Greece, which his brother had acquired 



' We are obliged to ZonaMs (tom. ii, 1. till, p. 11> tbt thb faMli/k 
sion of the Massagetae, which is perfectly consistent with the general 
aeiies of eventa». to whidi we itfe darldy M by. the brokea history of 
Ai|iQuanua* 

VOL. Hi. ii 
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CHAP by the death of Dahnatius. The want of sia* 
^^^^' ceritjr, which Constantine experienced in a te- 
dious and fruitless negociation, exasperated the 
fierceness of his temper ; and he eagerly listened 
to those favourites, who suggested to him that 
his honour, as well as his interest, was concerned 
in the prosecution of the quarrel. At the head 
of atumultuary band, suitedfor rapine rather than 
for conquest, he suddenly broke into the domi- 
nions of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
and the country round Aquileia felt the first ef- 
fects of his resentment The measures of Con- 
stans, who then resided in Dacia, were directed 
with more prudence and ability. On the news 
of his brother's invasion, he detached a select and 
disciplined body of his Illyrian troops, proposing 
to follow them in persdii, with the remainder of 
his forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants 
soon terminated the unnatural contest. By the 
artful appearances of flight, Constantine was be- 
trayed into an ambuscade, which had been con- 
cealed in a wood, where the rash youth, with a 
few attendants, was surprised, surrounded, and 
slain. Hb body, after it had been found in the 
obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours 
of an imperial sepulchre ; but his provinces trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, re- 
fusing to admit his elder brother Constantius to 
any share in these new acquisitions, maintained 
the undisputed possession of more than two- 
thirds of the Roman empire.' 

• The csttset and the events of this civil wlu* are related with 
much peiplexity and.contradictioiu I hare chfeflljr followed Zo- 

aaras. 
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The fate of Oonstanshimself was delay^about chap.. 
ten years longer^ and the revenge.of his brother's ^^"^^^ 
death was reserved for the more ignoble hand of Murder of 
a domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of ^.°^^* 
the system introduced by Constantine was dis-^**"^'*^* 
played in the feeble administration of his sons; 
who, by their vices and weakness^ soon lost the 
esteem and affections of their people. The pride 
assumed by Constans, from the unmerited success 
of his .arms, was rendered more contemptible by 
his want of abilities and application. His fc»id 
partiality toT^ards some German captives, distin- 
guished only by the charms of youth, Was'an ob- 
jlect of scandal to the people f and Magnentius^ 
an ambitious soldier, who was himself of baii>ariaii 
extraction, was encouraged by the public discon* 
tent to assert the honour of the Roman name.^, 
The chosen bands of Jovians and Hercidians^ 
who acknowledged Magnentius as their leader^ 
maintained the most respectable an,d important 

naraSy and the younger Victor. The monody (ad cal<!em Eutrop« 
edit. Havercamp.) pronounced on the death of Constantine, mi^ht 
have been very instrucUve ; but prtidence and ^se taste engaged the 
erat<H: to involvte himself in vague declamation. 

* Quarum (gentium) obsides pretio quaesitos pueros venustlores, 
quod cnltius habuerat» libidf ne hujusmodi arsi88e|»« terto habetur. 
Had not the depraved taste of Cons^s been publicly avowed, the 
elder Victor, who held a considerable office in his brother's reign, 
would not have asserted it in such positive terms, 

^ Julian. Orat. i, and ii. Zosim, L li, p. 134. Victor in Bpi- 
tomom There is reason to believe that Magnentius was bom in one 
ofthose barbarian colonies which Constantius Chlorus had establish- 
ed in Gaul^ (see this history, vol. ii, p. 132). His behaviour may 
remind us of the patriot earl of Leicester, the famous Simon de 
Montfort, who could persuade the good people of England, that he, 
ft Frenchman by blrthj had taken arpois to deliver them from for «igt^ 
fiiV9tirUet. 

h 2 
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c H A P. station in the imperial camp. The friendi^p of 
xviiL jidapceMinus, count of the sacred largesses, sup- 
plied irith a Uberal hand the means (rf seduction. 
The soldiers were convinced by the most specious 
^^ments, tiiat the republic summoned them tct 
break the bonds of hereditary servitude ; and, by 
tfae» choice ^f an active and vigilant prince, to re- 
ward the same virtues which had raised the an* 
cestors of the degenerate Constans from a pri* 
vate condition to the throne of the world. As 
so^ as the conspitei/cy was ripe for execution^ 
Marcellinus, under the pretence of celebrating 
his son's birth-day, gave a splendid entertainment 
totheiiStf^fnoaf^andAo7U)i^a6/epersQnsofthecourt 
of GanH which then resided in the city of Autun. 
The intemperance of the feast was artfully pro- 
tracted till a very late h6ur of the night ; and the 
unsuspecting guests were tempted to indulge 
themselves in a dangerous and guilty freedom of 
conversation. On a sudden the doors were 
thrown open, and Magnentius, who had retired 
for a few moments, returned into the apartment, 
invested with the diadem and purple. The con- 
spirators instantly sahited him with the titles of 
Augustus and emperor. The surprise, the ter- 
rcH*, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and 
the mutual ignorance of the rest of the assembly, 
prompted them to join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards hastened to take the 
oath of fidelity ; the gates of the town were shut ; 
and before the dawn of day, Magnentius became 
master of the troops and treasure of the palace and 
city of Autun. By his secrecy and diligence he 
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entertained some hopes of surprising the person chap^ 
of Constants^ who was pursuing in the adjacent fo« ^^'^' 
rest his favourite amusement gS huntmg, or per- 
haps some pleasures of a more private and cri<> 
minal nature. The rapid progress of fame al« 
lowed him, however, an instant for flight, though 
the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived 
him of the power of resistance. Before he could 
reach a sea-port in Spain, where he intended to 
embark, he was overtaken near Helena,*" at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, by a p^rty of light cavalry 
whose chief, regardless of the' sanctity of a temple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son 
of Constantine.^' 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided Magnen* 
this easy but important revolution, the exampleof Vetranio 
the court of Autun was imitated by the provinces^J^/^ ***• 
of the West. The authority of Magnentius was *• »• 350. 
acknowledged through the whole extent df the 
two great prefectures of Gaul and Italy ; and the 
usurper prepared, by every act of oppression, to 
collect a treasure, which might discharge the ob- 
ligation of an immense donative, and supply the 
expences of a civil war. The martiial countries 



* This ancient citj had once flouridied. under the namt of H* 
liberis <Pomponlu8 Mela, ii» S). The munificence of Constantine 
gave it new splendour, and his mo therms name. Helena (it is still 
called Elne) became the seat of a bishop, who long afterwards trani- 
ferred hii residence to Perplgnan, the capital of modem Rousil^on. 
See d^Anville Notice de TAncienne Gaule, p. SSO. Longuerne 
Description de la France, p. S23, and the Marca Hispanica, 1. 1, c. 1?. 

^ Zoslmus, L ii, p. 119, 120. Zonaras, torn. 11, L xiii, p. 13, and 
the Abbreviatonu 

L S 
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CHAP, of lUyricum, from the Danube to the extremity 
j^^"^' of Greece, had long obeyed the government of 
Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for the sim* 
plicity of his manners, and who had acquired 
some reputation by his experience and services in 
war.* Attached by habit, by duty, and by gra- 
titude, to the house of Constantine, he imme- 
diately gave the strongest assurances to the Only 
surviving son of his late master, that he would 
expose, with unshaken fidelity, his person and bis 
troops, to inflict a just revenge on the traitors of 
Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio were seduced 
rather than provoked by the example of rebel- 
lion; their leader soon betrayed a want of firmness 
or a want of sincerity ; and his ambition de- 
rived a specious pretence from the approbation 
of the princess Constantina. That cruel and 
aspiring woman, who had obtained from the great 
Constantine her father the rank of ^tt^^ta, placed 
the diadem with her own hands on the head of the 
Illyrian general ; and seemed to expect from his 
victory the accomplishment of those unbounded 
hopes, of which she had been disappointed by the 
death of her husband Hannibalianus. Perhaps it 
was without the consent of Constantina, that the 
new emperor formed a necsesary, though disho- 
nourable, alliance with the usurper of the West, 

* Eutropius (x, 10) describes Vetranio with more temper, and 
probably with more truth* than either of the two Victors. Vetranio 
was bom of obscure parents in the wildest parts of Maesia ; and so 
much had his education been ne^l^cted, that, after his elevaticm, }» 
^tpdjed the alphabet. 
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TTliase purple was so recently stained with her chap. 
brother's blood.* 
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The intelligence of these important events, constan 
which so deeply aflFected the honour and safety of ^^j;*^'^^^'^ 
the imperial house, recalled the arms of Constan- *• »• ssa 
tiusfrom the inglorious prosecution of the Persian 
ivar. He recommended the care of the East to 
his lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gal* 
]us, whom he raised from a prison to a throne ; 
and marched towards Europe, with a mind agi- 
tated by the conflict of hope and fear, of grief 
and indignation. On his arrivsd at Heraclea in 
Xhrace, the emperor gave audience to the am- 
bassadors of Magnentius and Vetranio. The first 
author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, who in 
some measure had bestowed the purple on his 
new master, boldly accepted this dangerous com- 
mission : and his three colleagues were selected 
from the illustrious personages of the state and 
army. These deputies were instructed to soothe 
the resentment, and to alarm the fears, of Con- 
stantius. They were empowered to oflFer him 
the friendship and alliance of the western princes, 
to cement their union by a double marriage ; of 
Constantius with the daughter of Magnentius^ 
and of Magnentius himself with the ambitious 
Constantina ; and to acknowledge in the treaty' 
the pre-eminence of rank which might justly be 
claimed by theemperor of the East. Should pride 
and mistaken piety urge him to refuse these equi- 

s The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vetranio is described by 
Julian in his first oration, and accurately explained by Spanheipis wlui 
lUMusaes the situntion and behaviovr of Conitaotiiuu 
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CHAP, table c(mditioii8» the ambassadors were ordered 
*^'°' to expatiate on the mevitsible ruin which must at- 
tend his rashness, if he ventured to provoke the 
sovereigns of the West to exert their supericn^ 
strength ; and to employ against him that valour, 
those abilities, and those legions, to which the 
house of Constantine had been indebted for so 
many triumphs. Such propositions and such ar« 
guments appeared to deserve the most serious aU 
tention ; the answer of Constantius was deferred 
till the next day ; and as he had reflected on the 
importance of justifying a civil war in the opinion 
of the people, he thus addressed his council, who 
listened with real or affected credulity: ** Last 
** night," said he, " after I retired to rest, the 
<^ shade of the great Constantine, embracing the 
•^ corpse of my murdered brother, rose before my 
** eyes ; his well-known voice awakened me to 
^ revenge, forbade me to despair of the republic, 
^^ and assured me of the success and immortal 
*^ glory which would crown the justice of my 
^ arms." The authority of such a vision, or ra« 
ther of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negociation. The igno* 
minious t^rms of peace wererejected with disdain<^ 
One of the ambassadors of the tyrant w^ dis** 
missed with the haughty answer of Constantius ; 
his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of 
the law of nations, were put in irons ; and the 
contending powers prepared to wage an ifuplfu 
pable war.^ 

!^ See Peter t^e PatriqIiiOf ia the Excerpta ;<«gaUona9|s p< |7v 
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Such W9S the conduqt, and such peiiiaps was chap. 
the duty, of the brother of Constans towards the^^^"* 
perfidious usurper of Gaul. The situation and Deposes 
charact^ of Vetranio admitted of milder mea-^^^"^^ 
sures ; and the policy of the eastern emperor was"^^ ^ 
directed to disunite his antagonist^ and to sepa* 
rate the forces of lUyricum from the cause of re* 
bellion. It was an easy task to deceive the frank* 
ness and simplicity of Vetranio, who, fluctuating 
some time between the opposite views of honour 
and interest, displayed to the world the insincerity 
of his temper, and was insensibly engaged in the 
snares df an artful negociation. Constantius ac- 
knowledged him as a legitimate and equal col-» 
league in the empire, on condition that he would 
renounce fai^ disgraceful alliance with Magnen* 
tins, and ^pomt a place of interview on the fron- 
tiers of their respective provinces ; where they 
might -pledge their friendship by mutual vows of 
fidelity, and regulate by common consent the fu- 
ture operations of the civil war. In consequence 
of this agreement, Vetranio advanced to the city 
of Sardica,^ at the head of twenty thousand 
horse, and of a more numerous body of infantry ; 
a power so far superior to the forces of Constan'- 
tins, that the lUyrian emperor appeared to com* 
mand the life and fortunes of his rival, who, de-. • 
pending on the success of his private negocia* 
tions, bad seduced the troops, and undermined 

> Zonaras, torn, ii, 1. xiii, p. 16. The position of Sardica, near 
the modem city of Sophia, appears better suited to this interview 
than the situation of either ^aissus or Sirmiuoi, where it ifi placed hj 
Jerom, Socrates, and $ozomenf 
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CHAP, the throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, who had 
^^"** secretlj embrace^ the party of ConstantiuSy pre- 
pared in his farour a public spectacle, calculated 
to discover and inflame the passions of the multi- 
tode.^ The united armies were commanded to 
assemble in a large plain near the city. In the 
centre, according to the rules of ancient discip- 
line, a military tribunal, or rather scaffold, was 
erected, from whence the emperors were accu^s- 
tomed, on solemn and important occasions, to 
harangue the troops. The well-ordered ranks of 
Romans and barbarians, with drawn swords, or 
with erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the va- 
riety of their arms and ensigns, formed an im- 
mense circle round the tribunal ; and the atten- 
tive silence which they preserved was sometimes 
interrupted by loud bursts of clamour or of ap- 
plause. In the presence of this formidable assem- 
bly, the two emperors were called upon to explain 
the Situation of public affairs ; the precedency of 
rank was yielded to the royal birth of Constantius ; 
and though he was indifferently skilled in the arts 
of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these 
difficult circumstances, with firmness, dexterity, 
and eloquence. The first part of his oration 
seemed to be pointed only against the tyrant of 
Gaul ; but while he tragically lamented the cruel 
murder of Constans, he insinuated, that none, 
except a brother, could claim a right to the sue- 

* See the two first orations of Julian, particularly p. 31 1 and 
2oiHmu8» L iiy p. 122. The distinct narrative of the historian serre^ I 
to illustrate the dlSUse, but vague, descriptions of the orator. 
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cession of his brother. He displayed, with some chap. 
complacency, the glories of his imperial race; ^^^^^ 
and recalled to the memory of the troops, the *******'^ 
valour, the triumphs, the liberality of the great 
Constantine, to whose sons they had engaged their 
allegiance by an oath of fidelity, which the ingra* 
titude of his most favoured servants had tempted 
them to violate. The officers, who surrounded the 
tribunal, and were instructed to act their parts in 
this extraordinary scene, confessed the irresistible 
power of reason and eloquence, by saluting the 
emperor Constantius as their lawful sovereign. 
The contagion of loyalty and repentance was 
communicated from rank to rank ; till the plain 
of Sardica resounded with the universal acclama- 
tion of " Awaywith these upstart usurpers ! Long 
'* life and victory to the son of Constantine ! Un- 
•* der his banners alone we will fight and con- 
" quer/* The shout of thousands, their me- 
nacing gestures, the fierce clashing of their arms, 
astonished and subdued the courage of Vetrianio^ 
who stood, amidst the defection of his followers, 
in anxious and silent suspence. Instead of em-* 
bracing the last refuge of generous desptdr, he 
tamely submitted to his fate ; and taking the dia- 
dem from his head, in the view of both armies, 
fell prostrate at the feet of his conqueror* Con- 
stantius used his victory with prudence and mo- 
deration ; and raising from the ground the aged 
suppliant, whom he aflFected to style by the en- 
dearing name of father, he gave him his hand to 
descend from the throne* The city of Prusa was 
assigned for th^ pxile or retirement of the abdi^ 
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CHAP, cated monardi, who lived six years in theenjoj- 
^^"/* ment of ease and affluence* He often expressed 
^*****^^** his grateful sense of the goodness of Constantius, 
and, with a very amiable sunpUcity, advised his 
benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, 
and to seek for content (where alone it could be 
found) in the peaceful obscurity of a private con- 
dition.' 
Makes war j^\jq behaviour of Constantius on this memo- 
Magnen- rablc occasiou was celebrated with some appear- 
^^ 361. ^^^^ ^f justice ; and his courtiers compared the 
studied orations which a Pericles or a Demos- 
thenes addressed to the populace of Athens, with 
the victorious eloquence which had persuaded an 
armed multitude to desert and depose the object 
of their partial choice. ' The approaching con- 
test with Magnentius was of a more serious and 
bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid 
marches to encounter Constantius, at the head of 
a numerous army, composed of Gauls and Spa- 
niards, of Franks and Saxons ; of those pro* 
vincials who supplied the strength of the legions, 
and of those barbarians who were dreaded as the 
most formidable enemies of the republic. The 

' The younger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical appella* 
tion of " Voluptarium otium.*' Socrates (1. ii, c 28) is the 
▼oucher for the correspondence with the emperor, which would seem 
to prove, that Vitrani* was, indeed, prope ad stultitiam simpUcissi* 
mus. 

" Eum Constantius facundis vi dejcctum imperio in priva- 
tum otium removit. Qua gloria post natum imperinm soli pro- 
cessit eloquio clementiaque, &c. Aurelius Victor, Julian, and The- 
mistius (Orat. iii, and iv), adorn this exploit with all the artificial 
and gaudy colouring of their rhetoric. 
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fertile plains^ of the Lower Paniionia, between chap; 
the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, presented ^^"'• 
SL spacious theatre; and the operations of the"*"^""^ 
civil war were protracted during the summer 
months by the skill or timidity of the combat-* 
ants."* Constaiititis had declared his intention 
of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a 
name that would animate his troops by the re- 
membrance of the victory which, on the same 
auspicious ground, had been obtained by the arms 
of his father Constantine. ' Yet by th6 impreg* 
nable fortifications with which the emperor en* 
compassed his camp, he appeared to decline, ra- 
ther than to invite, a general engagement. It 
was the object of Magnentius to tempt or to 
compel his adversary to relinquish this advanta- 
geous potion; and he employed, with that view^ 
the various marches, evolutions, ajpid stratagems^ 
which the knowledge of the art of war could sug- 
gest to an experienced officer. He carried by as- 
sault the important town of Siscia ; made an at- 
tack on the city of Sirmium, which lay in the 
rear of the imperial camp ; attempted to force a 
passage over the Save into the eastern provinces of 

■ Bttsbequius (p. HZ) traversed the Lower Hungary and Scla^ 
tonia at a time when they were reduced almost to a desert, bj the 
iwciprocal hostilities of the Turks and Christians. Yet he raontion9 
with admiration the unconquerable fertility of the soil ; and obsffl-ves 
that the height of the grass was sufficient to conceal a loaded waggott 
from his sight. See likewise Browne^s Travels, in Harrises Col* 
lection, vol. ii, p. 762, &c . 

^ Zosimus gives a very large account of the war and the nego- 
ciation (L ii, p. 12S-130). But as he neither shews himself a sol* 
dier nor a politician, his narrative must be weighed witk attention^ 
and received with caution. 
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CHAP. lUyricum ; and cut in pieces a numerous detach^ 
ment, which he had allured into the narrow psisses 
of Adame. During the greater part of the sum- 
mer^ the tyrant of Gaul shewed himself master of 
the field. The troops of Constantius were ha* 
rassed and dispirited ; his reputation declined in 
the eye of the world ; and his pride condescended 
to soKcit a treaty of peace, which would have re- 
signed to the assassin of Constans the sovereignty 
of the provinces beyond the Alps. These offers 
were enforced by the. eloquence of Philip, the 
imperial ambassador; and the council as well as 
the army of Magnentius were disposed to accept 
them. But the haughty usurper, careless of the 
remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or at least 
BS a hostage, while he dispatched an officer to re- 
proach Constantius with the weakness of his reign, 
and to insult him by the promise of a pardon, if 
he would instantly abdicate the purple. " That 
^ he should confide in the justice of his cause, 
'* and the protection of an avenging Deity," was 
thQ only answer which honour permitted the em- 
peror to return. But he was so sensible of the 
difficulties of his situation, that he no longer 
dared to retaliate the indignity which had been 
offered to his representative. The negociation 
of Philip was not, however, inefiectual, since he 
determined Sylvanus the Frank, a general of 
merit and reputation, to desert with a consider- 
able body of cavalry, a few days before the 
bat;UeoifMursa» 
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The city of Mursa, or Esflds, celebrated in mo- chap. 
derti times for a bridge of boats five miles in ^^^ 
length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent Batueoc 
morasses,^ has been always considered as ^ploce]^^^!^ 
of importance in the wars of Hungary. Mag«*^^ ^ 
nentius directing his march towards Mursa, set 
fire to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, had 
almost scaled the walls of the town. The vi^- 
lance of the garrison extinguished the flames ; the 
approach of Constantius left him no time to con« 
tinue the operations of the siege ; and ihe em** 
peror soon removed the only obstacle that could 
embarrass his motions, by fordng a body of 
troops which had taken post in an adjoinmg am- 
phitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa was 
a naked and level plain : on this ground the army 
of Constantius formed, with the Drave on their 
right; while their left, either from the nature of 
their disposition, or from the superiority of their 
cavalry, extended far beyond the right flank of 
Magnentius."^ The troops on both sides re- 
mained under arms, in anxious]expectation,duiing 
the greatest part of the morning; and the son of 
Constantine, after animating his soldiers by an 
eloquent speech, retired into a church at some 
distance from the field of battle, and committed 



V "rhi* remarkable bridge, nhich is flanked with towers, and 
aiipported on large wooden piles, was constructed, a. d. 1566> by 
Sultan Soliman, to facilitate the march of his armies into Hungary. 
See Browsers Trarels, and B'usching's System of Geography, voL n, 

^ This position, and the subsequent avolutionSf are dearly, thougli 
concisely, described by JuUan, Orat. i, p. 39. 
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c H A P. to his generals tke conduct of this deckive day/ 
xviiL jf^^ deserved faia confidence by the valour and 
~******* military skill which they exerted. They wisely 
began the action upon the left ; and adrancing 
their whole wing of cavalry in an oUique line, 
tiiey suddenly wheeled it on the .right flank of the 
enemy, which was unprepared to resist the im- 
petaosity of thm charge. But the Romans of 
the west soon rallied, by the habits of discipline ; 
and the barbarians of Germany supported the 
renown of their national bravery. The engage* 
ment soon becatee general; was maintained with 
various and singular tumsof fortune; and scarcely 
ended with the darkness of the night. The sig- 
nal victory which Oonstsmtius obtained is attri- 
bated to the arms of his cavalry. His cuirassiers 
are described as so many massy statues of steel, 
glittering with thdr scaly armour, and tweaking 
with their ponderous lances the firm array of the 
Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave way, 
the lighter and more active squadrons of the se* 
cond line rode sword in hand into the intervals, 
and completed the disorder. In the meanwhile 
the huge bodies <rf the Germans were exposed al- 
mostnaked to the dexterity of the oriental archers; 
and whide troc^g of those barbarians were urged 

. '. Sulpicius Severu8» L ii, p. 40S. The emperor paseed the day in 
prayer with Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, who gained his con- 
fidence by announcing the success of the battle. M. De Tillemont 
(Hist, des Empcreurs, torn, iv, p. 1110> very properly remarloi th« 
silence of Julian with regard to the personal prowess of Constajitius 
in the battle of Mursa. . The silence of flattery is sopaetimes equal to 
the most positive aiM authentic evidence. 
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by ^ngittsb oM despair to precipitate themselves c h ap. 
into the I>road and rapid slrfeam of the Drave/ ^^"^' 
The number of the sfain was computed at iifty- 
four thoiisattd Wn, and the slaughter of the con- 
querors was more considerable than that of the 
via,nqiii^ed';* a cffcumstance whifeh proves the 
obstinacy- of the contest, and justifies the obser- 
vation of an ancient writer, tha^ the forces of 
the empire were consumed in the fktaf battle of 
Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufficient- 
to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs 
to tWe glory of Some.* Notwithstanding the ' 
invectives of a servile orator, there is not* the 
least reason to believe that the tyrant deserted 
his own standard in the beginning of the engage- 
ment. He seems to have displayed the virtues of ' 
a general and of a soldier till the day was irreco- 
verably lost, and his 'camp in the possession of 
the enemy. Magnentius then consulted his 

* Jolian* Omt. i, p. 36, S7 ; aad Ocftt. 12, p. 59, tt). Sonacas* ' 
toixu iU L 13, p. 17. Zoslmus, 1. ii, p. 130^.133. The last o€ 
these celebrates the dexterity of the archer Meoelaus, whp could dis- 
charge three arrows at the same time ; an advantage which, aeeord* . 
ihg to hia i^p|nreh«nsioix of oiiUtary atTairSt materially cpjatributed tQ . 
the victory of Constantius. 

* According to Zonaras, Constaiitius, out of 80,000 men, lost 
80,000; and Magnentius lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The other 
articles' of this account seem probable and authentic, but the num« 
bersof the tyrant'^s army must have been mistaken, either by the au- 
thor or his transcribers. Magnentius had collected the whole force 
of the West, Romans and barbarians, into one formidable body, 
which cannot fairly be estimated at less than 100,000 men. Julian, 
Orat. i,jp. 34, 35. . 

^ I'ngentes a. i. vires ei dimicatione consumptss sunt, ad qua* 
libet bella externa idoneas, quae multum triumpborum posse^t secu- 
ritatisquetonferre. " Eutropius, x, 13. The younger Victor expresses 
himself to the same effectt 

VOL. III. M 
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CHAP, safety, and throwing away the imperial onia- 
inents» escaped with some difficulty from the 
pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly fol- 
lowed his rapid flight from the banks of the 
Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps.^ 

The apiNToach of winter supplied the indolence 
Conquest of Constautius with specious reasons for deferring 

A. 9. 352. the prosecution of the war till the ensuing spring. 
Magnentius had fixed his residence in the city of 
Aquileia, and shewed a seeming resolution to 
dispute the passage of the ihountains and morasses 
which fortified the confines of the Venetian pro- 
vince. The surprisal of a castle in the Alps by 
the secret march of the imperialists, could scarce- 
ly have determined him to relinquish the possession 
of Italy^ if the inclinations of the people had sup- 
ported the cause of their tyrant.^ But the me- 
mory of the cruelties exercised by his ministers^ 
after the unsuccessful revolt of Nepotian, had left 
a deep impression of horror and resentment on the 
minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son 
of the princess Eutropia, and the nephew of 
Comstantine, had seen with indignation the scep- 
tre of the West usurped by a perfidious barbarian. 

* On this occasion, we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of 
Zosimus and Zonaras to the flattering assertions of JuTian. The 
younger Victor paints the character of Magnentius in a singular 
light : '* Sermonis acer, animi tumidi, et iminodicd timidus ; artifex 
•* famen ad occultandam audaci'ae specie formidinem.** Is it most 
likeTy that in the battle of Mursa his behaviour was governed by 
nature or by art f I should incline for .the latter. 

' Julian, Orat. 1, p. 38, 39. In that place, however, as well 
as in Oration ii, p. 97, he insinuates the general disposition of the 
senate » the people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the 
emperon 
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Arminga desperate troopof slaves and gladiators, chap. 
he overpowered the feehle finiard of the domestic 
tranquillity of Rome, received the homage of the 
senate, and assuming the title of Augustus, pre« 
cariously reigned during a tumult of twentj^eight 
days. The march of some regular forces put an 
end to his ambitious hopes : the rebellion was ex- 
tinguished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mo- 
ther Eutropia, and of his adherents ; and the pro- 
scription was extended to all who had contracted 
a fatal alliance with the name and family of Con- 
stantine/ But as soon as Constantius, after the 
battle of Mursa, became master of the sea-coast of 
Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, who had ven- < 

tufed to equip a fleet in some harbour of the Ha- 
driatic, sought protection and revenge in his vie- ^ 

torious camp. By their secret intelligence with 
their contrymen, Rome and the Italian cities were 
persuaded to display the banners of Constantius 
on their walls. The grateful veterans, enrich- 
ed by the liberality of the father, signalized 
their gratitude and loyalty to the son. The ca- 
valry, the legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, 
renewed their oath of allegiance to Constantius; 
and the usurper, alarmed by the general deser- 
tion, was compelled, with the remains of his 
faithful troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the 

* The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner. the miserahio 
condition of Rome : " Cujus stolidum ingenimn edeo p. a. patri-^ 
** busque exitio fuit, uti passim domus, fora« vis> templaque, cruore, 
** cadaveribusque opplerentur bustorum modo.*' . Athanasius (torn, i, 
p. 677) deplores the fate of several illustrious victims ; and Julian 
<0rat. ii» p. 58) execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus, the implacaUle 
enemy of tl\e house of Const^mine. . . 

m2 
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^^^^ wbidv wei« ordcifcd eltb^i^ torpr^ss ot to int^eept 
tii*:%ht of Magftfeiitte^, cdWdhicted thetASrfves 
withtheti«mlfiripwiiiteAcedf s«teC^^ atefdaltowed 
HMqv irftlite f4alr»6f Fatfe, aw 6]fip(!^ttfiityof turrt-- 
ing tev hi» fmt^mt§r KJb^ (if gfhtifyhig his des^iari^^, 
by th« esowage^ of « t^tesi tiotory.' 
Last defeat Th» pvMe (if Mttg6eiititt§ wa^ r*chieed> by re- 
^t^*^ p€ate4mf«tort*teBi=to^^e, aridto'^e ia^trfiA, for 
TT^, liMfaK He ftfst dteft^tdled ti delimit, iti whose 
August lb. ahifHfteis^ ht conffdi&d,^ and dlettr«rtd several bi- 
^ti^s,' ip:hor«e hol^ dhiat-adt^p Wri^tet obtain a more 
ftortaoubte atp4i€tec5feV^1«h tfc^ oi'^r of resighidg 
the pibple^ anftl^h^ pr(mii^ of devotih^ the re- 
i«fdHid€^ ^ Ids' li^ t5 tlftt ^^ite of t)]»^ ^frip^ror. 
^ Bwt Cdrid^tim, t^y^sg*^ he gratified fair terms 
ai fmdcm mA r^toi^Vtfttibii to tM who sib^lndoned 
tfce rtOttdserd of rd^llioV avowed his lafltotible 
resolotten tdittA^tUjmi punishment OBlheerimes 
of an fi8sa»^, y^kd^ Ke prepat^d to ot^erwhelm 
d^ ^9^ry sidfe by the *ffol^« of hh vlcto»ioas 
&rm^i AnimpttiBi fleet acqttif^d th^ esisjr pos- 
sei^ioh of Africa and Spain; confihtied- tbe waver- 
ing ifeith of the MdWish natibhs ; and laiidefd a 
consiiAerable f&rddy #&ich patss^d thfe Pyrenees, 
sfnd Advanced to^^ai^s; Lyons, the IstsX and fatal 
st^tioii of MagBterttfUs/ The temper of the ty- 

* Zbsim- 1* u> p* 1^ Victdr tn Epitome* The }>ane|:yrists of 
Cfon8t£(ntiu89 witk their usual candour, forget to mention this acci- 
dental defeat. 

I ^ 2onaras, torn, ii, L xiii, p. 17. Julian, Jn several ^aces of 
the two orations, expatiates on the clemency of Constantius to tiie 
rebels. • 
; Zosim. 1. ii, p. 133. Juliaoi Orat i, p. 40; ii, p. 74« 
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rant, which juvjas Jiey^r ji]x^lia^Ao;c^»tciiiay; aras c/h a p. 
nrged by dastr^^ to iexecoise every .act oi ogipresr J^^**''* 
s^ianwhiohicauldesi^toit.aniiinimod^ supj^jfir^qn 
title cities .of iGaul.^ Hh^ patience mas jat 
lejngth exbauatfid ; and Txercs, jthe /seat iof ipi^** 
toriau ^oviernm^nt^^gave .tiie sigaal fif jeydlt,h(f 
ahuttung ber gates against DecentMis, fJm Jtiafl 
been raised :by his brother, to ithe raodc either .of 
Cd^ar or of Augustus.® Fwm Treves, JSecen-* 
tiug was obliged ito r^ire to Sens, where he was 
sQon ,3urrou«ded <hy j^^ wmty of i6ei:mans,vtwlftom 
tbe|)€iroika9Uis<^fei Qf.Co»rtantiw3ibad intraduced 
iptp tbe.QiyjiJ distentions of Rome f In^he joaean* 
tioie, the iii),pei;ial troops ifprced Jthe fiassages xyf 
the Coition Alps, and m the ,ldoody conabatiCif 
mount Seleucus irrerocaWy fijted the title «f la- 
bels on the p^rty of Maguentius;^ He was jia* 

^ ^ Ammian. xv, 6. Zo^ni* 1. iU pi 138. Julian, who j^rat. !, 
p. 40) inveighs against the cruel effects of the tjr^nt's defip^> 
mentions (Orat. i, p. 34) the oppressive edicts which were dictated 
by bifijiacessatles, or by his avu^ice. tJIis ^ul^ects were compelled 
to purchase the }i¥ipe]|ial,de]¥ie8i\e& ; f| doubtful vpd Amg^xwfi ifpfi* 
cies of property, which, in ca^ of a revolutiyti, slight be i^jpijted 
to them as a treasonable usurpation. * 

* The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the ^wo 
August!, and ef tbeCsesar. ^he Caesar was another brother, named 
Desiderins. See-THlemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv, p. 757. ' 
' Julian, Orat. J, p. 40 ; ii, p. 74, with Spanheim, p. ?63. .His 
' Commentary illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Mons 
Seleuci was a small place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles distant 
from Vapincum, or Gap, an episcopal city o^Dauphn6. See .d'Airville 
Notice de la Gaule, p. 464 ; and Longuerue Description de la Fr^mpe* 
p. 3«7. 

9 Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 134. Liban. Orat. ;k, p. !?!€8, 269. .T^e 
laHer most vehemently arraJgas this cruel and selfiah goUcy pjC-Cpu- 
stantius. 

M 3 
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CHAP, able to bring another army into the field; the 
^ J "|' fidelity of hisguards wascomipted ; and whenhe 
appeared in public to animate them by his exhort- 
ations, he was saluted with an unanimous shout 
of" Long live the emperor Constantius !" The 
lyrant, who perceived thatthey were preparingto 
deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
most obnoxious criminal, prevented their deslg-n 
by falling on his sword ;^ a death more easy and 
more honourable than he could hope to obtain 
from the hands of an enemy, whose revenge would 
have been coloured with the specious pretence of 
justice and fraternal piety. The example of sui- 
cide was imitated by Decentius, who strangled 
himself on the news of his brother^s death. The 
author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long 
since disappeared in the battle of Mursa,* and 
the public tranquillity was confirmed by the exe- 
cution of the surviving leaders of a guilty and un- 
successfiil faction. A severe inquisition was ex- 
tended over all who, either from choice or from 
compulsion, had been involved in the cause of 
V rebellion. Paul, surnamed Catena, from his su-, 

^ Julian, Crat. i, p. 40. Zosimus, 1. n, p. 134. Socrates, 1. ii, 
c. 32. Sozomen, 1. iv, c. 7. The youi^r Victor describes his death 
with some horrid circumstances ; Tr^msfosso latere, ut erat vasti cor- 
poris, vulnere naribusque et ore cruorem effimdens, exspiravit. If 
we can give credit to Zonaras, the tyrant, before he expi»ed, had 
the pleasure df murdering with his own hands his mother and his bro- 
ther Desiderius. 

* Julian (Orat. i, p. 58, 59) seems at a loss to determine, whe- 
ther he inflicted on himself the punishment of his iriraes, whether 
he warf drowned in the Drave, or whether he was carried by the a, 
venging demons from the field of battle to his destined place of eternal 
fortunes. . .. r^ 
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periorskillin the judicial exercise of tyranny, was chap. 
sent to explorethelatentreraainsof theconspiracy ^'^"'* 
in the remote province of Britain. The honest in- 
dignation expressed by Martin, vice praefectof the 
island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own 
guilt ; and the governor was urged to the neces- 
sity of turning against his breast the sword with 
which he had been provoked to wound the im- 
perial minister. The mostinnocent subjeetsof the 
West were exposed to exile and confiscation, 
to death and torture ; and as the timid are always 
cruel, the mind of Constantius was inaccessible to 
mercy.^ 

'^ Ammian. xiv, 5 ; xxl, 16. 
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CHAP. XIX- 

CotukutUui sole emperor^ — tHewOion and 'ieoih of 
. Gdlus.^^DoKger and deoation cf J'tdiaru'-^Sar" 

ian and Persian wars*-^Viciories t>f JuUan in 

GauU 



^xixT* *^ divided {nrovinceai of tbe. tmpire were 
xxuaaxxx.^ .Hgfii» united by the victory of Gonstantius ; 
Power of \^\^ us j^^i feeUe prii^Qe was destitute ofp^rson^ 
nuchk' fiiiei!it» either in peace or war ; as he feared his 
generals, and distrusted his ministers; the tritim{di 
of his arms served only to establish the reign of 
the eunuchs over the Roman world. Those un* 
happy beings, the ancient production of oriental 
jealousy and despotism,* were introduced into 
Greece and Rome by the contagion of Asiatic 
luxury-* Their progress was rapid ; and the eu- 
nuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had been 
abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of an Egyp- 
tian queen,'' were gradually admitted into the fa- 

■ Ammianus C* 3dy, c. 6) imputes the first practice of castration 
to the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis, who is supposed to have reign- 
ed above nineteen hundred years before Christ. The use of eunuchs 
is of high antiquity, l)Oth in Asia and Egypt. They are mentioned 
in the law of Moses, Deuteron. xxiii, 1. See Goguet, Originea des 
Loiz, &c. Part i, 1. i, c. 3. 
^ Eunuchum dixti velle te ; 

Quia solas utuntur his reginae 

Tkunt. Eunuch, act, i, scene t. 
This play is translated from Menander, and the original must have 
appeared soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander. 
f Miles . . spadonibus 

Scrvire rugosis potest. 

Orat. Carm. v. 9, and Dacicr ad loc 
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jperqjc* j;hemseliife6.* B^r^ki^ by the iseveiie/ 



iedicti^ ^f ll^fo^tiaa -^md >fe^a/ Perished J^y the 

by the {inidexMpe/^CioG^antiiaie/ 1^^ mvlt^icid 
in the jpalaces of iiis degenerate s0As, «a4 iin- 
sensibly acquired rtbe knowkclge, o,^ ^t Jb^c^h 
,the directiqn, of the secret cQiydoUs i(tf Coi^Hatech 
tius. The a;version and coBtep^ wbich toaiv- 
kind has ^o vjoiformily en4^itomed for tlnnt im- 
perfect speek^ j^ppe^ to hskw d^gca^ed ther 
character, .and to hasv« .ri6»dei^d ih&m vim^st m 
incB^paijie as th^ wme mfpemd rtOfhe, of 'OWt^ 
ceiving any generoos seatkneiit^ ^or ^ j)ed<pim- 
ing any W4>rthy action.*^ jBut the eimuetis ^^cwp 

By the word-spadot the Romans very forcibly expressed their abhor- 
irence of thie tnutUnttd'Condition. The -Greek appellattofi of eunu(?h8» 
vrhlch .insensibly {lefivailed» fa«d a aaUfilor sound, wtd tt moK^ .Mi- 
biguous sense« 

* We need only pientjon .Po^ides, ^ freednifin . an^ eunuch. of 
Claudius, in whose favour the emperor prostituted sqmQ of the most 

l^onourable rewards of military valour. See.Sueton. in Claudio^ c 2^ 
Posides employed a part pT his wealth in builjiing. 
"Ut Spado vincebat Capito.lia nostra 
l^osides. ' . Juvenal. Sat xiv. 

♦ 'Castrari mares vetuit. ISupton. . in Domitian. c %. See Dio^. 
Cas*ius,/1. Ixvii, p. i;i07, 1. Ixviii, p. %119. 

' ^ There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137, in ^hi.Qh 
liampffidlus, whilst he praises Alexander SeverusandCohstantine^ fpr 
restraining the tyranny of the eunychs, deplores the mischiefs wljiich 
they occasioned' in other reigns. Hue accedlt quod eunuchos nee m 
consiliis nee in ministeriis habuit ; ^qi soli principes ^perdunt, dum 
eos more gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vivere ; qiii a populp 
etiam amicissimum s^movent ; qui internuntii sunt, aliud quim res* 
•pondeiur -referentes ; claudentes *principem suujn, et ageutes an^e 
omnia ne quid aeiat. 

s Xenophon (Cyropsedia, 1. viii, p. 540) has stated the specious 
reasons Which engaged Cyrus to entrust his persop,to Jhe^uard of 
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CHAP, skilled in the arts of flattery and intrigue ; and 
they alternatively governed the mind of Constan- 
tius by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity.'* 
Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair 
appearance of public prosperity, he supinely per- 
mitted them to intercept the complaints of the 
injured provinces, to accumulate immense trea- 
sures by the sale of justice and of honours ; to 
disgrace the most important dignities,by the pro- 
motion of those who had purchased at their hands 
the powers of oppression,* and to gratify their re- 
sentment against the few independent spirits,' who 
arrogantlyrefusedto solicit the protectionof slaves. 
Of these slaves the most distinguished was the 
chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the monarch 
and the palace with such absolute sway, thatCon- 
stantius, according to the sarcasm of an impartial 
historian, possessed some credit with this haughty 

eunuchs. He had observed in animals, that although the practice of 
castration might tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not dimi- 
nish their strength or spirit ; and he persuaded himself, that those who 
were separated from the rest of human kind, would be more firmly 
attached to the person of their benefactor. But a long experience 
has contradicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some particular instances 
may occur of eunuchs distinguished by their fidelity, their valour, and 
their abilities ; but if we examine the general history of Persday India, 
and China, we shall find that the power of the eunuchs has uniformly 
marked the decline and fall of every dynasty. 

*» See Anmiianus Marcellinus, L xxi, c. 16 ; L xxii, c. 4. The whole 
tenor of his impartial history serves to justify the invectives of Ma- 
mer^nus, of Libanius, and of Julian himself, who have insulted the 
vices of the court of Constantius. 

* Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his sovereign in choosing 
the governors of the provinces, and the generals of the army, and 
concludes his history with a very bold observation, as it is much more 
dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the ministers than the master 
himself. " Uti verum absolvam brevi, utimperatore ipsoclarius ita 
•« apparitorum plerisque magis atrox nihil." 
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favourite,^: By his artful suggestions, the em- chap. 
peror was persuaded to subscribe the condemna- ^™^ 
tion of the unfortunate Gailus, and to add a new 
crime to the long list of unnatural murders 
which pollute the honour of the house of Con- 
stantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine^GaUusEducatkn 
and Julian, were saved from the fury of th^ soUL^jhS^t 
diers, the former wasaboul twelve, and the latter 
about six, years of age ; and, as the eldest was 
thought to be of a sickly constitution, they ob- 
tained with the less diiSculty a precarious and de- 
pendent life, from the affected pity of Constan. * 
tius, who was sensible that the execution of these 
helpless orphans would have been esteemed, by 
all mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruel- 
ty.^ Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia ware 
assigned for the places of their exile and educa- 
tion; but, as soon as their growing years ex- 
cited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it 
more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in 
the strong castle of Macellum, near Caesarea. 
The treatment which they experienced during a 
six years confinement, was partly such as they 
could hope from a careful guardian, and partly 
fsuch as they might dread from a suspicious ty« 

^ Apud quern (si vere dici debeat) multum Constantius potuit. 
Ammieik L xviii, c. 4. 

1 Gr^ory Nazianzen (Orat. iii» p. 90) reproaches the apostate with 
his Ingratitude towards Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had contrlo 
buted to save his life ; and we learn, though from a less respectable 
authority (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv, p. 916), that 
Julian was concea}ed in the sanctuary of a chyrch* 



C.41 AP- wsi.^ Tk^ix fmouMBsw^ fiiid^t p^laoe^ Aha 

sure «|mcio»8. Tbey pursueid ithek studies^ jand 
praqtisH^ i&fik exercises, juAdentbe jbujlaoii of .tfae 
most skilful masters.; and the numerous shouse- 
Mid ^pfKWted to attend, iur tfutiber Jto .guard, 
the nepheiiivs of Comateiitiioe, W9s .viot mkworiitaf 
p{ the dignity of tbinr bki^. Bniih&jf could Aot 
d^gili^e .to titi^in^yes th0tith£gr9f:c9re 4^Wiedof 
foiAimo* of fiieodcuo, .and^af isafety ; fS«Qlwd^*,fr<aia 
lb? ^sociejty of .nil whsm itb^ :€ould ^irast .or 
fstQcasi^ $tnd coa^QKm^ ito pn^itheirmelamdidy 
boui:^iua itke cooopanyiof slaves, desmtedttoHie 
eimmads^oS [» ityrandt, s^o diad^ake^dy ia^^red 
th^nt be^rond ;^x^ >bo|ie >(if i^eooaciliatioiL J^ 
Imgth^ bowmox, ;]ibe ^^imi^goiicies of Abe st^e 
coiopdted :tbe .eanpecor.or father iJUs^ttrnmh^^io 
GaHiw d«s iwij/e^ <i»ll^s, tiDtl^ ii\ia«tyHfidr& 4j^«r irfiis ^e, 
s«r» 5vi||i the title .of G^aar, and to <}6ni£i(t (lIusfMdi- 
uu^k ^^^^ .^onnQcttioni^gr his mwviage'witintis^ priaoefis 
Con^Jlmitina. After jaformailinteeisiew»dni»dudi 
^>e two ipadnoee |Biit|iiiUy leioga^^ itheir ffuth 
nearer to luxidertid&e, smyrt]^ug Aofthe ^^udice tff 
eapb oth^, tbey ce{:Ait»diKklK)iitjdelay>toitlifib 
i^espeotive ststbnfi* Oocstanli^s .cqxyfcinued Jiis 
march towards the west, and Gallus iSxed his re- 



^ The. most. AuUNUEilic apto\mt of tfacgdugrtiien Mad a^veyitiucs of 
JuUmi, is contain^. iatbe^pUUe or .manifesto which Jie himfelt acU 
Pressed to the senate mad people of Athens. Lihanius ^OrntiBaron* 
Ia2is)> on the ^^.of th^SagaiDs, aod>SoGcateS((l. iii, c ])»..on^that 
pf the Christians, haveifcoseryed a&vesalAotusitiPg' 



i 



gated awi*teifJiy^ ter adiMAteter^d th^ five great ^^^ 
dtetei&^s cffthfe easterfi pf^feGtAre.^' Itt this for- ** 
ttrnate ettahg^, the fle'tf Cs^^^ iWte tfot Mittmnd-- 
ftrt oThte brother Jtflf^i, .WS^obfahied the ho- 
nbiif¥ef'hU tmif tlVe'tf^lsltmMeife of liberty, mid 
the r*St*efttte« of a»< am|flfe pdtrtiA#!<y.^ 

T^hi! wrHe/fe th^ ifto^t tedirlgeirt' to ttie BMettiorfCrucity 
of Galfffs^ aiiid ^tm JuMatV hiiHs^^If, though heprud^M» 
whh^ td €a*t a v^il ov6r thifefmllties of his bro-'^^^^"'- 
thet^ «ne obliged to dorftf&afe that the T-fesar was in-* 
capeMe' of rcigftiftg. Tl-aaspbrted froiifi a prison 
to a throne,' he possegsed neither gentast nor appH-r 
cation^ nor ddelllly to compeiisate for the want of 
khotrledge gind expefle«ee* A temper naturally 
rifiorose ^nd ri<^teilt, ift^tead of being corrected, 
wte soured by soli^lde and adversity ; the remem* 
bftt!*!^ of What he had etidured^ dispdsed him tty 
retftlidtlon rathet than to sympathy ; tod the un-^ 
goverfted satlb^s 6f his rage were often fatal to* 
tho^^ Wft5 ^pjppdached hisf pet'son, or wfere sub*^ 
jedt't^ W8 pfeWet*^ Constantinrij his wife, JsP 

. • ifik thtf ittwiftdrrdfi of Gallii^, see-Jdaflus, Zdsfhrtw, skd thtf 
t^b Victora. Accorfltn^ tA' Philostorgius (L iv; <*. l)i HfieoirtiHus/ 
aH Arifin bisilbij, was the t^Hhesft, anii, as- it were» the gtidrdAtee, t>f 
ttils Ma^mii- efi^i^tfaient * He sUp^rted tUM elikractet wfth gent;- 
rous firmness ; but M. de TUlemont (Mist des Empereurs, torn, iv, 
p. 1130) thW^i it^erjr impMbOAt that an heretic ihotiid hare |>o&* 
seisfed *iich virftie. - • ' 

o Jkiliail'Wss tot Rrtt ^ie^ttiitle^ to piir^iie liiis studies at Constatitf-' 
na^hi but the tj^titatiofi whiih he acquired soon exeited the jea- 
lousy of Constanttus ; and the yxiuhg prince was advised to With«' 
^finiir hittis^f id ^ Icsk ct)tt^pibubu^ s(^iies Df j^ythymd and lohfa.' 

» S^ JvOXi^ ad 9,f^.i.i: p. fft. Jctohi. in' Chi'ott. Adreiius' 
VHpfer,' BtitropiUs, ij 541. I shStt copy the wor*8 Of ItutWpiUs, tiho 

>^Ottf" 
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CHAP, described^ not as a wcmian, but as one of the in- 
^'^ femal furies, tormented with an insatiate thirst of 
^ human blood.^. Instead of employing her in- 
fluence to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence 
and humanity, she ex^p^rated the fierce passions 
of her husband ; and as she retained the vanity, 
though she had renounced the gentleness of her 
sex, a pearl n^klace was esteemed an equivalent 
price for the murder of an innocent and virtuous 
nobleman/ The cruelty of Qallus was some- 
tunes displayed in the undissembled violence of 
popular or military executions : and was some- 
times disguised by the abuse of law, and the forms 
of judicial proceedings. The private houses of 
Antioch, and the places of public resort, were be- 
sieged by spies and informers ; and the Caesar 
iupiself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very fre- 
quently condescended to assume that odious cha- 
racter. Every apartment of the palace was adorn- 
ed \^ith the instruments of death and torture, and 
^ general, consternation was diffused through the 
capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if he 

^rote Ills abridgement about fifteen years after the d^th of Crallus, 
when there wsis no lon^r any motive either to flatter or to depre- 
ciate his character. ** Multis Incivilibus gestis Gallus CsBsar vir 

^ natura Xerox^ et ad tyrannldem pronior, sisuo jure imperare li« 
•* cuis^et." 

*> Megsra quidem mortalis, inflammatriz saevientis aseidua, hu« 
Miani cruoris avida, &c. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xiv» c 1. The sin- 
<»rity of Ammianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts or 
characters, but his love of ambitioits ornaments frequently betrayed 
him into an unnatural vehemence of expression. 

'His name was Clematius of Alexandria* and his only crime 
was a refusal to gratify the desires of his mother-in-law ; who so- 
licited his death* because she had been disappointed of his love. Am* 
i|uan. 1. xivy c. 1. 
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had been conscious how much he had to fear, chap. 
and how littlehe deserved to reign, selected for the ^^^ J^^ 
objects of his resentment, the provincials f^ccused 
of some imaginary treason, and his own courtiers, 
whom with more reason he suspected of incensing, 
by their secret correspondence, the timid and sus- 
picious mind of Constantius. But he forgot that 
he was depriving himself of his only support, the 
afTection of the people ; whilst he furnished the 
malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and 
afforded the emperor the fairest pretence of ex- 
acting the forfeit of his purple, and of his life.* 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of ^*f»?* 
the Roman world, Constantius dissembled hispenaimi- 
knowledge of the weak and cruel administration ^"^jj^^ 
to which his choice had subjected the East ; and 
thediscovery of some assassins, secretly dispatched 
to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed 
to convince the public, that the emperor and the 
Caesar were united by the same interest, and pur- 
sued by the same enemies.* But when the vic- 
tory was decided in favour of Constantius, his de- 
pendent colleague became less useful and less for- 
midable. Every circumstance of his conduct was 
severely and suspiciously examined, and it was pri- 
vately resolved, either to deprive Gallus of the 

• See in Ammianu» 0- xiv, c. 1-7) a very ample detail of the 
cruelties of GaUus. His brother Julian (p. 272) insinuates, that 
a secret conspiracy had been formed against him ; and Zosimua 
names (1. ii, p. 135) the persons engaged in it ; a minister of con« 
siderable ruik^and two obscure agents, who wtoe resolved. to make 
their fortuna. 

^ Zonaras, 1. xiii, tom. U, p. 17, IS. The assassins had seduced 
a great number of legionaries ; but their designs were discovered 
and revealed by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 



CHAP. pWplc; Of at least tarijiubvi M<h ft€^ tfe[e iiido- 
^^^^^^ lent luxury of Asto to the hardsh^ aini dangers 
of a German war. The death of *t1ie<>philu3, 
c6imx'iilf of theprotfeoe of Syrfe, wk6 in a time 
of dcafcify had been massacred by the people of 
Antiocb, with the eonnivaiice, and almost at 
^be indtigation, of GaBus, was justly resented, not 
dnly as an act of wanton cruelty, but ad a dan- 
g«r6i>B insult on the aaprefaie majesty of Constan- 
ts: iVo ministers of illustrious rank, Domi- 
tifttt, the oriental praefect, and Monti'as, quaestor 
of the jpAlaefe, weue empowered by a special com- 
: ^isSJ^Wt t6 Visit and ref&riA the state of the East. 
Tliey weiffe instr&cted to behave towards Gallus 
> . .*\^th rtodeitit*(5rri antf respect, and, by the gentlest 
sin^of jje^ltteifoii, kb' engage hhn to comply with 
, the i^Mt^iion of his brother and colleague. The 
rkslmesi^6f the'praSfect disappointed theseprudent 
rhepL^ett(^9f and hastened his own ruin, as well as 
thai? of his enemy; On his arrival at Antioch, 
Botfiif ian passed disdainfully before the gates of 
ttai^iiirfaee, and alleging a slight pretence of in- 
di^iWicAii'tontimied several days in sullen re- 
tirefti^h% Id' prepare an inflammatory memorial, 
wilith' H' iffinsmitted to the imperial court. 
Yielctittgat leii^h'to the pressing soUcHatiohs of 
OaHus^ the praaie^t eondiescended to take hb seat 
in ooundl ; but hfe^fitst step was to signify at con- 
cise and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Gaesar sbouM immediately i^epair to Italy, and 
threatening that he himself would punish his de- 
lay or hesitation^ by suspending theiisttai allow- 
ance of his hduse^oM, Thel nephew and daughter 
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of Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence chap. 
of a subject, expressed their resentment by in- "^ 
stantly delivering Domitian to the custody of a 
guard. The quarrel still admitted of some terms 
of accommodation* They were rendered imprac- 
ticable by the imprudent behaviour of Mon- 
tius, a statesman, whose art and experience were 
frequently betrayed by the levity of his disposi- 
tion.* The quaestor reproached Gallus in haugh- 
ty language, that a prince who was scarcely au- 
thorized to remove a municipal magistrate should 
presume to imprison a praetorian praefect ; con- 
voked a meeting of the civil and military officers ; 
and required them, in the name of their sove- 
reign, to defend the person and dignity of his 
representatives. By this rash declaration of war, 
the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked to 
embrace the most desperate counsels. He order- 
ed his guards to stand to their arms, assembled 
the populace of Antioch, and recommended to 
their zeal the care of his safety and rievenge. His 
commands were too fatally obeyed. They rude-* 
ly seized the praefect and the quaestor, and tying 
their legs together with ropes, they dragged 
them through the streets of the city, inflicted 
a thousand insults and a thousand wounds on these 
unhappy victims, and at last precipitated their 

^ In the preeent text of Ammianui^t we read] atfery quidem* seel 
ad fenito^empropensior ; which foims a sentence of contradictory non* 
sense. With the aid of an old ma»uscript, Valesius has rectified tho 
first of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of light in the substt* , 
tution of the word vafer. If we vei^ture to change Unitaiem into U* 
vttatesi, this alteration of a single letter will render the whole p«ss«gt 
clear and consistent. 

VOL. HI. K 
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CHAP, mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of the 
^^^Orontes.^ 

Danger- After such a deed, whatever might have been 
ttoL of"*' *h^ designs of Gallus, it was only in a field of 
GaUufc ' battle that he could assert his innocence with anj 
hope of success. But the mind of that prince was 
formed of an equal mixture of violence and weak- 
ness.. Instead of assuming the title of Aug-ustus, 
instead of emplojdng in his defence the troops 
and treasures of the East, he suffered himself to 
be deceived by the affected tranquillity of Con- 
stantius, who, leaving him the vain pageantry oi 
a court, imperceptibly recalled the veteran legions 
from the provinces of Asia. But as it still ap- 
peared dangerous to arrest Gallus in his capital, 
* the slow and safer arts of dissimulation were prac- 
tised with success. The frequent and pressing e- 
pistles of Constantius were filled with professions 
ofconfidehce and friendship; exhorting the Caesar 
to discharge the duties of his high station, to re- 
lieve his colleague from a part of the public cares, 
and to assist the West by his presence, his coun- 
sels, a!nd his arms. After so many reciprocal in- 
juries, Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust. 
But he had neglected the opportunities of fligbt 
and of resistance; hewas seduced by the flattering 
assurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under 
' the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the 

" Instead of being obliged to coUect scattered and imperfect 
hints from various sources* we now enter into the full stream of the his- 
.tory of Amniianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth chap- 
ters of his fourteenth book. Philostorgius, howerer, (L iii, c i8) 
though partial to Gallus, should not be entirely overlooked. 
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most artful i^i^inuation ; and he depended on the chap. 
credit of his wife Congtantina, till the unseason*^^^^^ 
able death of that princess completed the ruin 
in which he h^d been involved by her impetuous 
passions.^ 

After a long delay, the reluctant Caesat* set for- ^** ^'■' 
wards on his journey to the imperial court. Fromdeath» 
Antioch to Hadfianople, he traversed the widejjj^ber, 
extent of his dominions with a numerous and 
stately train ; and as he laboured to conceal his 
apprehensions from the world, and perhaps from 
himself, he entertained the people of Constanti* 
nople with an exhibition of the games of the 
circus. The progress of the journey might, how- 
ever, have warned him of the impending danger. 
In all the principal cities he was met by ministers 
of confidence, commissioned to seize the offices of 
government, to observe his motions, and to pre- 
vent the hasty sallies of his despair. The persons 
dispatched to secure the provinces which he left 
behind, passed him with cold salutations, or af* 
fected disdain; and the troops, whose station lay 
along the public road, were studiously removed 
on his approach, lest they might be tempted to 
offer their swordg for the service of a civil war.^ 

' She had preceded her husband ; but died of a fever on the road, 
at a little place in Bitbynia, called Coenum Gallicanum. 

r The Thebsan legions, which were then quartered at Hadrian- 
opie, sent a deputation to Gallus, with a tender of their services. Am« 
mian. 1. xiv, e. 11. The Notitia (s. 6, 20, 38, edit. Labb.) men- 
tions three several legions which bore the name of Thebsean. The 
zeal of M. de Voltaire, to destroy a despicable though celebrated le- 
gend, has tempted him* on the slightest grounds, to deny the existence 
of a Thebsean legion in the Roman anoie^* $«e Qeuvrei ^e Volf 
taire, torn xv, p. Hit, quarto edition, 

.N 2 . 
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CHAP. After Callus had been permitted to repose him- 
^'^ self a few days at Hadrianople, he received a 
mandate, expressed in the most haughty and ab- 
solute style, that his splendid retinue should halt 
in that city, while the Caesar, himself with only 
ten po*st-carriages, should hasten to the imperial 
residence at Milan. In this rapid journey, the 
profound respect which was due to the brother 
and colleague of Constaiitius, was insensibly 
changed into rude familiarity *, and Gallus, who 
discovered in the countenances of the attendants, 
that they already considered themselves as his 
guards, and might soon be employed as his exe- 
cutioners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and 
to recollect with terror and remorse the conduct 
by which he had provoked his fate. The dissi- 
mulation which had hitherto been preserved, was 
laid aside at Petovio in Pannonia. He was con- 
ducted to a palace in the suburbs, where the ge- 
neral Barbatio, with a select band of soldiers, who 
could neither be moved by pity, nor corrupted by 
rewards, expected the arrival of his illustrious 
victim. In the close of the evening he was ar- 
rested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of 
Caesar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a se- 
questered prison which had been so recently pol- 
luted with royal blood. The horror which he felt 
was soon increased by the appearance of his im- 
plaoable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with 
the assistance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded 
to interrogate him concerning the administration 
of the East. The Caesar sunk under the weight 
of shame and guilt, confessed all the criminal 
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actions, and all the treasonable designs with which c h ^ p , : 
he \yas charged ; and by imputiqg them to the ^^ ^^^ 
a4vice of his wife, exasperated the indignation 
of ConstantiuS;,who reviewed with partial prej u4ice 
the miqut^s of the examina tion. The en^p^rgr was 
easijy convinced, that his own safety was incom-* 
p.atible with the life of his cousin : the seatence of 
death wassignj^di dispatcl^ed, and executed ; and 
the nephew of Cons^antinp, with his hands tied 
behind his back, was behead^ed in pfison like the 
vUes(t malefactor j^ Those who are inclined to 
pa^lliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that he 
soop relented, and endeavoured to recal the bloody 
ijiand^te ; butthatthesecondmessengerentrusted 
with the reprieve, was detained by the eunuchs^ 
who dre^^d the ui^forglvii^g teniper of Gallus, 
and wef e desirous of reuniting to th^ir empire the 
wealthy prqyince3 of the East.* 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone The Dan. 
survived, of all the numerous posterity of Conr^a^V 
stantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royal Juii^i* 
birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. 
From his retiremei^t in the happy country of 
Ionia, he was conveyed uiidef a stronjj guard tp 

« See the comiflete narmlivv of the journey and death of Gftlhis 
in AmmUnus* L 14» ct 11- Julian coiqplains that hia brother was 
put to death without a trial ; attempts to justify» or mt least to ex^ 
cuse, the cruel revenge which he had inflicted on his enemies ; but 
seema at last to acknowledge tl^it he might justly have been deprived 
of the purple. 

* Philostorgiu8« 1. Iv, c. 1. 2;onara$, 1. xiil, torn, ii, p. 19. But 
the former was partial towards an Arian monarch, and the latter 
transcribed, without choice or critici^m^ wl^tever he found in the 
writings of the ancients. 

H3 
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CHAP, the court of Milan ; where he languished above 
seven months, in the continual apprehension of 
suffering the same ignominious death, which was 
daily inflicted, almost before his eyes, oii the 
friends and adherents of his persecuted family. 
His looks, his gestures, his silence, were scrutinized 
with malignant curiosityj and he was perpe- 
tually assaulted by enemies, whom he had never 
offended, and by arts to which he was a stranger.* 
But in the school of adversity, Julian insen- 
sibly acquired the virtues of firmness and dis- 
cretion. He defended his honour, as well as 
his life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the 
eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort some decla- 
ration of his sentiments; and whilst he cau- 
tiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he 
nobly disdained to flatter the tyrant, by any 
seeming approbation of his brother's murder. 
Julian most devoutly ascribes his miraculous de- 
liverance to the protection of the gods, who had 
exempted his innocence from the sentence of de- 
struction pronounced by their justice against the 
impious house of Constantine.*^ As the most ef- 
fectual instrument of their providence, he grate- 

^ S^ AmmianiiS' Marcellin. I. xV, e. i, S^S. Julloli hiinself, in 
his epistle to the Athenians,, draws a very lively and" just picture of 
his own danger, and of his sentiments. Hd shews, however, a ten- 
dency to exaggerate his suflRsrings, by insinuating, though in obscure 
fenns, that' they lasted above a year ; a period wbieh cannot be re* 
conciled with the truth of chronology. 

*^ Julian has Worlced the crimes and fntsfortuiaes of the family of 
Constantine into an allegorical feble, which is happily conceived anci 
agreeably related^ It forms the conclusion of thfe seventh oration, 
from whence it has been detached and translated by the Abb^ de Ift 
Bleterie. Vei de Jovlen, torn, il, p» 385.408* 
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fully acknowledges the steady andgeneroys friend* chap. 
ship of the empress Eusebia,* a woman of b/eautjr ' 
and merit, who, by. the ascendent which she had 
gained over the mind of her husband, counter^ 
balanced, in some measure, the powerful con« 
spiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercession of his 
patroness, Julian was admitted iuto the imperial 
presence; he pleaded his cause with a decent 
freedom, he was heard with favour; and,notwith-r' 
standing the efforts of his enemies, who urged^ 
the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Gallus, the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed! 
in the council^ But the effects of a second in^ 
terview were dreaded by the eunuchs ; and Ju^* 
lian was advised to withdrav^r for a while into the' 
neighbourhood of Milan, till theempeiKv^thought He h sent 
proper to assign the city of Athens for th^ place J^n. 3^^ 
of his honourable exile. As he had discovered, ^^^ 
froni his earliest youth, a propensity, or rather' 
passion, for the language, the ipanners^ thejearn-* 
ing, and the religion of the Greeks, he obeyeci* 
with pleasure an order so agreeable to his wishes. 
Far from the tumult of arms and the treachery 
of courts, he spent six montns amidst the groves 
of the academy, in a free intercourse with tjie 
philosophers of the age, who studied to cultivate 
the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to in- 
flame the devQtipn of th^ir i;'oyal pup]JJ . .T^iSK. 

i She was a naav»'«f Thessalonica In MAcedoniatof.a.oioUfr 
family, apd the daughtck: a< well as si^r pfi.consuls.'. Her JBAnriagtf 
with the emperor may be pktbed in ther^efur 8^9, - la a divi<]ad;ag4/ 
t)ie histprjahs of. all parties ^ree inoher iiraisea^ See ((keitr it4$tit 
monies collected by Tillemont. Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv,/^i 
750-754, 

1^ 4 
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CHAP, labours were not unsuccessful; and Julian in« 
"^ violably preserved for Athens that tender regard, 
********** which seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from 
the recollection ofthe place where it has discovered 
and exercised its growing powers. The gentle- 
ness and affability of manners, which his temper 
suggested, and his situation imposed, insensibly 
engaged the affections ofthe strangers, as well as 
citizens, with whom he conversed. Some of his 
fellow-students might perhaps examine his beha- 
viour with an eye of prejudice and aversion ; but 
Julian established, in the school of Athens, a ge- 
neral prepossession in favour of his virtues and 
talents, which was soon diffused over the Roman 
world.* 
lUooicd to Whilst his hours were passed in studious retire- 
***'"* ment, the empress, resolute to achieve the gene- 
rous design which she had undertaken, was hot 
unmindful of the care of his fortune. The death 
of the late Caesar had left Constantius invested 
with the sole command, and oppressed by the ac- 
cumulated weight of a mighty empire. Before 
the wounds of civil discord could be healed, the 
provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed by a deluge 
of barbarians. The Sarmatians no longer re- 

* Libanius and Gregory Nasianzen have exhaufted the arts as 
well as the powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian as the first 
of heroes, or the worst of tyrants. 'Gregory was his fellow stndtot 
at Athens ; and the symptoms which he so tragically describes, of 
the ftiture wickedness bf th&*apestate, amount otily to some bodily 
imper f ections» and to some peculiarities in bis speech and manner. 
He protests, however, that be tken foresaw and foretold the calaw 
mlties of the church and state tGrtg. Naziansen, Orat. iv, p. 121, 

inu 
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spected the barrier of the Danube. The fan- ch^ap^ 
punity of rapine had increased the boldness and 
numbers of the wild Isaurians : those robbers de- 
scended from their craggy mountains to ravage 
the adjacent country, and had even presumed^ 
though without success, to besiege the important 
city of Seleucia, which was defended by a garri- 
son ofthree Roman legions. Above all, the Per- 
sian monarch, elated by victory, again threatened 
the peace of Asia, and thfe presence of the em- 
peror was indispensably required, both in the 
West and in the East. For the first time, Con- 
stantius sincerely acknowledged, that his single 
strength was unequal to such an ex:tentof care and 
of dominion/ Insensible to the voice of flattery, 
which assured him that his all-powerful virtue,, 
and celestial fortune, would still continue to 
triumph over every obstacle, he listened with 
complacency to the advice of Eusebia, which gra- 
tified his indolence, without offending his suspi- 
cious pride^ As she percdved that the remem- 
brance of Gallus dwelt on the emperor^s mind, 
she artfully turned bis attention to the opposite 
characters of the two brothers, which from their 
infancy had been compared to those of Domitian 
and of Titus.' Sheaccustomed her husband tocon- 

' Suocumbere tot necessitatibus tamque crebris unum se quod nun* 
quam fecerat apert^ demonstrans. Ammian. 1. xv, c. 8. He then 
^presses, In their own words, the flattering assurances of the courtiers* 

s Tantum a temperatis moribus Jullani differens fratris quantum 
inter Vespasiani filios (Viit, Domitianum €t Titum. Ammian. L ziv, 
C 11. The circumstances and education of the two brothers were so 
Nearly the same, as to afford a strong example of the innate differenci; 
of characters.' 
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CHAP, sider Julian as a youth of a mild imamhitioiis dis« 
position^ whose allegiance and gratitude might be 
secured by the gift of the purple, and who was 
qualified to fill, with honour, a subordmate sta^ 
tion, without aspiriqg to dispute the commands, 
or to shade the glories, of his sovereign and bene- 
factor. After an obstinate, though secret struggle, 
the opposition of the f^tvourite euni^c^s submitted 
to the ascendency of the empress ; and it was re- 
solved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptisds 
with Helena, sister of Constantius, should heap- 
pointed, with the title of Caesar, to reign over the 
countries beyond the AIps*^ 

Although the orderwhich recalled him to court 
was probably accoo^anied by some intimalion of 
his approaching greatness, he appeals to the 
praple of Athens to witness his tears of undissem* 
bled sorrow, when he was reluctantly torn away 
from his beloved retirement** He trembled for 
his life, for his fame, wd even for his virtue ; and 
his sok confidence was derived from t^e persua- 
sion, that Minerva inspired all his actions, and 
that he was protected by an invisible guard of 
angels, whom for that purpose she}iad borrowed 
jErom the sun and moon. He approached with 
horror the palace of Milan; nor co^ld th^ in- 
genuous youth conceal his indignation, when he 
found himself accosted with false and servile re- 
spect by the assassins of his family* Eusebia, re- 

^ Ammianus, 1. xv, t, 8. Zosimus, 1. iii, p. 137, igg, 
* Julian, ad 8. p. q. a. p. 275, 276. Libanius, Orat. x, p. 268. 
Julian did not yield till the gods had signified itek wUl by repeated 
yisions and omens. His piety then forbade him to resist. • 
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joitihg in the sucfcess of h^r benevd^t schemes, c h a p. 
embraced him with the t«idernes3 of a sister; and ^^^ , 
endeavoured, by the most soothing caresses,' to 
dis{>el his terrors^ aiid recontile him to'his for* * 
tune* But the ceremony of shaving his beard, 
atid his awkard demeanour, when he first ex»- 
changed the cloak of a Greek ptiil6sopher for* the 
military habit of a Roman prince, arfiused, dthing' 
a' few days, the levity of the imperiaV court* 

The emperors of the age of Cbttstaritihe no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the* 
choice of a colleague ; but they were anxi6ifs that' 
their nomination should be ratified by the con- 
sent of the army. On this sblemh occasion, thie^ 
guards, with the other troops whose stations werd 
in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared uhder^ 
atms; and Constantius ascended his lofty tri-^ 
bunalj holding by the hand his cousin Julian;, 
\Vho entered the same day into the twentyMftftJtf 
year of his age.' In a studied speech, conceived^ 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor repi^e*- 
sented the variotis dangers wMbh' threatened the '' 
prosperityof the republic, the necessity of naming 
a Caesar for th'^ administration of the West,^ and 
his own intention, if it was agreeable to theii^ 
wishes, of rewarding with the honours of the' 
purple the promising virtues of the nephew of 
Constantitie. The approbation of the soldiers was 

' JuISah himself relates (p. 274), vi^ith fioitte humoui?, the circum* 
'Stances of his own metamorphosis^ jiis downcast looks, and his per« 
plexlty at heing thus suddenly tran^orted into a new world» where 
every object appeared strange and hostile* 

^ See Ammian. Marcellin. h xv, b. Sk ^osimus^ 1. iii, p. 1^^. 
Aui:eliu8 Victon Victor Junior in £pitom» Eutrop. x, 14. 
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CHAP, testified by a reBpectf^l murmur t they gazed on 
^^ the manly countenance of Julian, and observed 
.*********^ Vfith pleasure, that the fire which sparkled in his 
eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being 
tlius exposed, for the first tim^, to the public 
view of mankind. As soon as the ceremoiiy pf 
his investiture l^ad been performed, Constantius 
addressed him with the tone of authority which 
his superior age and station permitted him to as« 
siume, and exhorting the new Caesar to deserve, 
by heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, 
the emperor g^ve his colleague the strongest as- 
Sjurances of a friendship whicl^ should never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their separa^ 
tion into the most distant clims^tes. A^ soon as 
the speech was ended, the troops, as a token 
qf applause, clashed their shields against their 
knees f while the officers who surrounded the 
tribunal expressed, withdecentreserve, their sense 
of the merits of the representative of Constan- 
tius. 
find deciar« The two prinoes returned to the palace in the 
A. 9.^1} same chariot ; and during the slow procession, Ju-* 
^^^' ^' lian repeated to himself a vers^ of his favourite 
Homer, which he might equally apply to his for- 
tune and to his fears.'* The four^^and-twenty 

^ Militares omnes horrendo fragore 9euta genibus illi^entes ; quod 
est prospcritatis indicium plenum ; nam contra cum hasUs dypei 

feriuntur, irs documentum est et doloris Ammianus adds, 

with a nice distinction, Eumque ut potior i reverentla servareter} nee 
supra moduxn laudabant nee infra quam decebat. 

" EKXflE^t vee^v^i^ itttar&'f mm f^^a x^urtufi^ The word /mrpfet 
which Homer had used as a vague but common epithet for death* 
was applied by Julian to cicpress, very aptly, the nature and olgectof 
1^8 own apprehensionif. 
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days which the Caesar spent at Milan afterhis in- chap. 
vestiture, and the first months of his Qallic reign, ^^ 
■wrere devoted to a splendid, but severe captivity ; 
nor could the acquisition of honour compensatefor 
the loss of freedom.* His steps were watched, 
his correspondence was intercepted ; and he was 
obliged, by prudence, to decline the visits of his 
most intimate friends. Of his former domestics, 
four only were permitted to attend him ; two 
pages, his physician, and his librarian ; the last 
of whom was employed in the care of a valuable 
collection of books, the gift of the empress, who 
studied the inclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend. In the room of these faithful ser- 
vants, an household was formed, such indeed as 
became the dignity of a Caesar : but it was filled 
with a crowd of slaves, destitute, and perhaps in- 
capable, of any attachment for their new master, 
to whom, for the most part, they were either un- 
known or suspected. His want of experience 
might require the assistance of a wise counsel; but 
the minute instructions which regulated the ser- 
vice of his table, and the distribution of his hours, 
were adapted to a youth'still under the discipline 
of his preceptors, rather than to the situation 
of a prince entrusted with the conduct of an im-^ 

• He represents, in the most pathetic terms <p. 277) the distress 
#f his new situation. The provision for his table was howevef 
so elegant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it with 
disdain. Quum legeret libellum assidue, qiiem Constantius ot 
privignum ad studla mittens inanft sui conscripserat, prslicenter dis- 
ponens quid in convivio Cssaris impendi deberet, Phasianum, el 
vulvam et sumen exigi vetuit et inferri. Ammian. MttrcelHo. 1. zvi, 
c. 5. 
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CH AP. . pcMlAQt war. If he aspired to deserve the esteem 
J^'^ of his subjects j he was checked by the fear of dis- 
*^**^^* pleasing his sovereign ; and even the fruits of his 
marriage»bed were blasted by the jealous artifices 
' of Eusebia^ herself, who, on this occasion alone, 
seems to have been unmindful of the tenderness 
of her sex, and the generosity of her character. 
The memory of his father and of ^lis brothers re- 
( minded Julian of h^s own danger, and his appre- 
hensions were increased by the recent and un- 
Fatai end worthy fate of Sylvanus. In the suipmer which 
vIniLl' preceded his own elevation, that general had been 
se^'tem-^* choscu to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the 
ber. barbarians ; but Sylvanus soon discovered that he 
had left his most dangerous enemies in the im- 
perial tourt. A dexterous informer, counte- 
nanced by several of the principal ministers, 
. procured from him some recommendatory letters ; 
and crazing the whole of the contents, except 
the signature, filled up the vacant parchment with 
•matters of high and treasonable import. By the 
industry and courage of his friends, the fraud was 
however detected, and in a great council of the 

P If we recollect that Constantine, the father, of Helena,, died 

above eighteen years before in a matare old age, it wHl appear pro- 

• . bable, that the daughter, though a virgin, cojild nei be very young 

at the time of her marriage. She was soon afterwards delivered of 

a son, who died immediately, quod obstetrix corrupta mercede, mox 

» natum prasecto plusquam convenerat umbilico necavit. She accom- 

. panied the emperor and empress in their journey to Rome, and the 

;f latter, quaeaitum yenenum bibere per fraudem , illexit, ut quoties- 

ci^nque concepdsset, Immaturum abjiceret partum* Ammian. 1. xvi, 

. c. 10. Our physicians will determine whether there exists such a 

^ poison. For my own part, 1 ani inclined to hope that the publiQ 

malignity imputed the effects of accident as the guilt of Eusebia. 
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civil and military officers, held in the presence of chap. 
the emperor himself, the innocence of Sylvanus ^'^* 
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was publicly acknowledged. But the discovery 
came too late; the report of the calumny and the 
hasty seizure of his estate had already provoked 
the Indignant chief to the rebellion of which he 
was so unjustly accused. He assumed the purple 
at his head-quarters of Cologne, and his active 
powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, 
and Milan with a siege. In this emergency, Ur- 
sicinus, a general of equal rank, regained, by an 
act of treachery, the favour which he had lost by 
his eminent services in the East. Exasperated, as 
he might speciously allege, by injuries of a similar 
nature, he hastened with a few followers to join 
the standard, and to betray the confidence, of his 
too credulous friend. After a reign of only 
twenty-eight days, Sylvanus was assassinated: 
the soldiers who, without any criminal intention, 
had blindly followed the example of their leader* 
immediately returned to their allegiance ; ahd 
the flatterers of Constantius celebrated the wis* 
dom and felicity of the monarch who had ex- 
tinguished a civil war >vithout the hazard of a 
battle.*! 

The protection of the Rhaetian frontier, atidConstan- 

*^ tius visits 

the persecution Of the Catholic church, detained Rome, 
Constantius in Italy above eighteen months after adhi^II' 
the departure of Julian. * Before the emperor re- 
turned into the East, he indulged his pride and 

•> Ammianus, (xv, 5) was perfectly well informecl of the conduct 
and fate of Sylvanus. He himself was one of the few followers wha 
otten4ed Ursicinus in his dangerous enterprise. 
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CHAP, curiosity in a visit to the ancient capital.'' He 
_^^ proceeded from Milan to Rome along the Mtm- 
lian and Flammian ways ; and as soon as he ap- 
proached within forty miles of the city, the march 
of a prince who had never vanquished a foreign 
enemy, assumed the appearance of a triumphal 
procession. His splendid train was composed of 
all the ministers of luxury ; but in a time of pro- 
found peace, he was encompassed by the glitter- 
ing arms of the numerous squadrons of his guards 
and cuirassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, 
embossed with gold, and shaped in the form of 
dragons, waved round the person of the em- 
peror. Constantius sat alone in a lofty car re- 
splendent with gold and precious gems; and, ex- 
cept when he bowed his head to pass under the 
gates of the cities, he affected a stately demeanour 
of inflexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Persian 
youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into 
the imperial palace ; and such were the habits of 
patience which they had inculcated, that during 
a slow and sultry march, he was never seen to 
move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. He was 
received by the magistrates and senate of Rome; 
and the emperor surveyed, with attention, thecivil 
honours of the republic, and the consular images 
of the noble families. The streets were lined 

* For the particulars of the visit of Constantius to Romey see 
Ammianus, 1. xvi, c. 10. We have only to add, that Themlstius 
was appointed deputy from Constantinople, and that he composeA 
Jm fourth oration for this certmonj. 
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firith w IttMiim^rable nudtituder Their repeated chap. 
accliiin«ti(m$ ^q>reft$ed their joy at bdiol^g, ^^ , 
after an absence of thirty-t'#Q years^ the stored 
person of their sovereign ; and Constantius him^ 
self expressed, with some pleasanty, his affected 
surfHTise that the human race should thus sud« 
denly be collected on the same spot. The son of 
Constantine was lodged in the ancient palace of 
Augustus ; he presided in the senate, harangued 
the people fron& the tribunal which Cicero had so 
often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at 
the games of the circus, and accepted the crowns 
of gold, as well as the panegyrics which had been 
prepared for the ceremony by the deputies of the 
principal cities. His short visit of thirty days 
was employed in viewing the monuments of art 
and power, which were scattered over the seven 
hills and the interjacent valleys. He admired the 
awful majesty of the capitol, the vast extent of 
the baths of Caracalla and Diocktian, the seva^ 
simplicity of the pantheon, the massy greatness 
of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant archi- 
tecture of the theatre of Pompey and the temple 
of peace, and, above all, the stately structure of 
the forum and column of Trajan ; acknowledg- 
ing that the voice of fame, so prone to invent 
and to magnify, had made an inadequate report 
of the metropolis of the world. The traveller, 
who has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome, 
may conceive some imperfect Idea, of the senti* 
ments which they must have inspired when they 
reared their heads in the splendour of unsullied 
beauty. 

VOL. III> o 
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CHAP. ThesatisfactioiiwhichConstantiushadri^eived 
^ J^^ from this journey excited him to the generous 
A new emulation of bestowing on the Romans some me- 
obcutk. morial of his own gratitude and munificence. 
His first idea was to imitate the equestrian and 
colossal statue which he had seen ift the forum of 
Trajan; but when he had maturely weighed the 
difficulties of the execution/ he chose rather to 
embellish the capital by the gift of an £g3rptian 
obelisk. In a remote but pc^shed age, which 
seems to have preceded the invention of alpha- 
betical writing, a great number of these obelisks 
had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and He- 
iiopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of Egypt, 
in a just confidence that the simplicity of their 
form, and the hardness of their substance, would 
' resist the injuries of time and violence.^ Several 
of these extraordinary columns had been trans- 
ported to Rome by Augustus and his successors, 
as the most durable monuments of their power 
and victory ;* but there remained one obelisk, 

• Hormisdas, a fugitive prince of Persia, observed to the empe] 
ror, that if he made such a horse, he must think of preparing a simi* 
|ar stable (the forum of Trajan> Another saymg of Hormiadas ia 
recorded, ** that one thing only had dispUased him, to £nd that men 
died at Home as wetl as elsewhere,** If we adopt this reading of the 
text of Ammianus {dUplieuiue instead of placviett)^ we may consider 
it as a reproof of Ronun vanity. The contrary sense would he that 
of a misanthrope. • 

^ When Crermanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes» 
the eldest of the priests espJaiBed to him the meaning of tiiese hiero- 
glyphics. Tacit. AnnaU ii, c 60. But it seems probable, that be* 
fore the useful invention of an alphabet, these natural or arbitrary 
signs were the common characters of the Egyptian nation. See 
Warburton^s Divine Legation of Moses* voL ill, ^ 69«>24& 
' ^ See Piin. Hist. Natur. L zxxvi, c. li, 1& 
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wkieb^ from its isize or sanctity, escaped for a long chap. 
time the rapacious vanity of the conquerors. K ^^ , 
was designed by Constantme to adorn ms new 
cityf^ and, after being removed by bis ordei: 
from thepedestal where it stood before the temple 
of the Sun at Heliopotis, was floated down the 
Nile to Alexandria* The death of Constantine 
suspended the execution of his purpose, and this 
obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient 
capital of the empire. A vessel of uncommon 
strength and eapaciousness was provided to con- 
vey this enormous weight of granite, at least an 
hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the 
banks of the Nile to those of the Tyber. The 
obelisk of Constantius was landed about three 
miles frcMn the city, and elevated, by the efforts 
of art and labour/ in the great circus oif' 
Rome/ 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was The Qu*. 
hastened by the alarming intelligence of thes^'Sian 
distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. ''^•g^^ 
The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable 368, 35d 
loss which the Roman legions had sustained in 
the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, 
almost without defence, to the light cavalry of 

c Ams^an Marcellin. I« xvii, c. 4m He gives us a Greek inter- 
pretation of the hieroglyphics, and his commentator Lindenbrogius 
i|dds a Latin inscription, whieh, in twenty rerses of the age of Con* 
stantius, contain a short history of the obeJiskL. 

<* See Donat. Roma Aotiiyia, 1. iii» c. 14, L iv, c IIS, and tlit 
learned, though confused. Dissertation of Bargaeus on Obelisks, io« 
^rted in the fourth volume of Gr»viut*t Roman Antiquities, p. 
1997-1936. This dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sia^tus V, who 
erected the obelisk of Constantiu9 w the square before the pat^uclMl 
church of St. John Lateran. 

a 2 
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CHAP, theliarbariaiis ; and piurticiilarly to thM i^M^ 
^^ of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful Batioo, who 
leem to have exchanged the instatutioos of Geiw 
many for the arms and military arts (tf their Sar- 
jnatian allies.* The garrinoiis of the frcmtkr 
were iosufficient to check their progress ; aiid the 
indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble^ from the extremities of bis donuaions, 
the flower of the Palatine troops^ to taice the 
field in person, and to employ a whole cati^ign, 
with t^ preceding autamn and the ensuing 
spring, in the serious proseciitioa of the war. 
The emperor passed the Danube on a iM^idge <^ 
boats, cut in jhcc^s all that encountered his 
inar<;h, penetrated into the heart of the^ country 
of the Quadi, and severely retaliated the talioni* 
4ies which they had inflicted on the Ronoan pro- 
vince. The dismayed barbarians were soon re- 
duced to ffuj^for peace : they offeredthe i^titution 
pf his captive subjects, as an atonement for the 
past, and the noblest hpstages as a pledge of their 
future conduct. The gienerous courtesy which 
.was shewn to thefirst aai^ng their chieftains who 
implored tJie clemency of Gonstantius, encou- 
raged the more timid, or the m(H*e obstinate, to 
imitate their example ; and the imperial camp was 
crowds wHh the priflces and ambassadors of the 
most distant tribes, who occupied the plains of 
the Lesser Poland, and who might hare deemed 
^themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While Ccestantius gave 

» The events of this Quadian and Sarmati|uj iwm: urc related by 
AadlaiiM. ivi, lOj xvu, 12, 13 ; xix. 11. 
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lai^ra to liter borbarkns beyond the Danube^ ki CKh^ 

diatingmhed with spedioiis oompassidft the Sar» „"^>,. 

matian exiles, who h&d been expelled from their 

native cofonttj by the rebellion of tfaelF slerar* 

and who formed a wery oDnstderable Bjocewm to 

the power of the Qnadi The emperar, emt 

bracii^ a generdus but artful sjrdtem of pcdicf ^ 

released the Sarmatians from the beads of this 

Ituiniliatii^ d^yendence^ and restored them, .1^ 

a separate treaty^ to th^ dignky of a natiute unit? 

ed under the government of a king» the friend 

and ally of the republic He declared hu resOt 

hition of asserting the justioe of their Ga«se# and 

of seenring the peace of the provinces b;^ the 6xm 

tirpatioft, or at least the banisfament^ of the lif 

migaates, wiiose manners were stUl infected with 

the vices of their servile origin. The executioi) 

cf tbh; design was attended with more difficulty 

tikan glory. The territory of the Lim%aitte& wat 

protected againrt the Romans by the Danube 

agmnst the hostile baiiiarians by the Teyss, The 

marshy lands^ which lay between those rirers»aaw| 

were often covered by their inundatioaSf formed 

an intricate wilderness, pervious only to the inbaf 

bitants, who were acquainted with its secret p$.tha 

and inaccessible fortresses. On the approach of 

Coni^antios^ the Lim^antds trial the efficacy of 

prayers, of fraud, and of asms ; Imt he sternly 

^ejected their supplications^ defeated their rude 

Stratagems, and repeUed with sidH and firmneafe 

the efforts of tbeir irregular valour. One of 

their most warlike tribes, established ia a small 

isl8)nd towards the conflox of the Teyss and the 

P3 
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CHAP. DamAe^ consented to pass tUe river wiitfi th^^^^ 
^^^^^^ ^^tention of surprising the emperor during the 
security df an amicable conference. They soon 
became the victims of the perfidy which they 
meditated. Encompassed on every side, tram^ 
pled down I7 the cavdry, slaughtered by the 
swords of the l^ons, they disdained to ask for 
mercy; and with an undaunted countenance still 
grasped their weapons in the agonies of death* 
After this victory a considerable body of Romans 
mas landed on the opposite banks of the Danube; 
the Taifate) a Gothic tribe engaged in the service 
of the empire, invaded the Limigantes on the 
side of the Teyss; and their former masters, the 
free Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, 
penetrated through the hillycountryintotheheart 
of their ancient possessions. A general conflagra- 
tion revealed the huts of the barbarians, which 
were seated in the depth of the wilderness ; and the 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, 
which it was dangerous for him to tread* In this 
extremity, the bravest of the Limigantes were re<- 
solved to die in arms, rather than to yield; but 
the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority 
of their elders, at length prevailed; and the 
suppliant crowd, followed by their wives and 
children, repaired to the imperial camp, to learn 
their fate from the month of the conqueror. 
After celebrating his own clemency, which was 
still inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, and 
to spare the remnant of a guilty nation, Con- 
stantius assigned for the place of their exile, a re- 
mote country, where they might ei^joy a safe and 
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luniowiAk repose. The Limigaiites obeyed withe ha^, 
Kelfictance ; but before ithey could reach, at least^ 
before they could occupy^ their destined habita'- 
tioDS, they returned to the banks of the Daiuube, 
cxaggeratiag the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, vith fervent professions of fidelity, 
that the emperor would grant them an undisturb- 
ed settlepient within the limits of the Roman 
provinces. Instead of consulting his own ex« 
perience of their incurable perfidy, Constantius 
listened to his flatterers, who were ready to repre- 
i;ent the honour ^d advantage of accepting a 
colony of soldiers, at a time when it was much 
easier to obtain the pecuniary contributions, than 
the mititaiy service of the subjects of the empire. 
The Limigantes were permitted to pass the Da^ 
nube; and the emperor gave audience to the 
9iultitude in a large plain near the modem city of 
3uda. They surrounded the tribunal, and seem* 
ed to hear with respect an oration full of mildness 
and dignity ; when one of the barbariane, cast^ 
ing his shoe into the air, exclaimed with a loud 
vpice, Marha! Marha! a word of defiance, which 
was received as the signal of the tumult. They 
rushed with fury to seize the person of the pm? 
peror ; bis royal throne and golden couch were 
pillaged by these rude hands ; but the faithful 
defence of his guards, who died at his feet, allow- 
ed him a moment to mount a fleet horse, and to 
^scape from the confusion, The disgrace which 
had been incurred by a treacherous surprise, was 
soon retrieved by the numbers and discipline oif 
|he Romans; and the combat was only terminated 

o 4 
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CRAP, by tiie cxtiDctioii of the name and nation of tto 
^^^ Limigantes. ThefreeSannatianswerereinstated 
in the possession of their ancient seate ; and al- 
though Constantius distrusted the leidty of their 
character, he entertained some hqies that a sense 
of gratitude might influence their future conduct. 
He hadremarked thelofty stature and obsequious 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their 
chiefs. He conferred on him the title d* king ; 
and Zizais proved that he was not unworthy to 
reign, by a sincere and lasting attachment to the 
interest of his benefactor, who, after this splendid 
success, received the name of Sarmaticus from the 
acclamations of his victorious army/ 
ThePer« While the Roman emperor and the Per^an 
^^^ monardb, at the distance of three thousand miles, 
A. m 358. defended their extreme limits against the bar- 
barians of the Danube and of the Oxus, tbdr 
intermediate frontier experienced the vicissitudes 
of a languid war, and a precarious truce. Two 
of the eastern ministers of Constantius, the prae- 
torian preefect Musonian^ whose abilities were 
disgraced by the want of truth and integrity, and 
Cassian duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy and vete^ 
ran soldier, opened a secret negociation with the 
aatrap Tamsapor.^ These overtures erf peace, 
translated into the servile and flattering language 
of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the 
great king ; who resolved to signify, by an am- 

• Gentt Sarmatarum magno 4ecori considens apud eos reg«ni Jedit. 
Aurelius Victor. In a pompous oration pronomiGedl by CAnst^tiils 
himself, he expatiates on hii own exploits, with much vanity, and 
come trnth. 

^ Anmiian, xvi, % 
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bassaddr/ Hie tarms which he was inclined to chap. 
grant to the suppliant Romans. Narses, whom ^ 
he invested with that character, was honourably 
received in his passage through Antioch and Con- 
stantinople ; hereachedSttrmium after alongjour- 
ney, and, at his first audience, respectfully un- 
folded tiie'silken veil which covered the haughty 
epiatle of his sovereign. Sapor, king of kings, 
and brother of the Sun and Moon (such were 
^e lofty tides afi^cted by oriental vanity), ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that his brother, Con- 
stantius G2esar,had been taught wisdom by adver- 
sity . As the lawful successor of Darius Hystaspes, 
Sapor asserted, that the river Strymon in Mace- 
donia was the true and ancient boundary of his 
empire ; declaring, however, that as an evidence 
of his moderation; he would content himself 
with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia* 
which had been fraudulently extorted from his 
ancestors. He alleged, that, without the re- 
stitutkm of these disputed countries, it was im- 
possible to establi^ any treaty on a solid and per- 
manent basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, that 
if his ambassador returned in vain, he was pre- 
pared to take the field in the spring, and to sup- 
port the justice of his cause by the strength of his 
invincible arms. Narses, who was endowed with 
the most polite and amiable manners, endeavour- 
ed,asfar as was consistent with his duty, to soften 
the harshness of the message.^ Both the style. 

* Amraianus (xvii, 5) transcribes th« haughty tettsr. The- 
teisthis (Orat. iv, p. 57, ^4it Pctav.) talcM xiottce of the diken ootmw 

iiig*' 
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CHAP, and subrtatice were miBitarelyweil^ted in tiie im^ 
^^^^ perial council, and he wa3 dismissed with the 
following answer: ^* Constantius had a right to 
^^ disclaim the officiousness of his ministars, who 
^' had acted without any specific orders from the 
f^ throne: he was not, however, airerse to an 
^' equal and honourable treaty ; but it was highly 
^* indecent, as well as absurd, to propose to tht 
'5 sole and victorious emperor of the Roman 
** world, the same conditions of peace wluch he 
*^ had indignantly rejected at the time when his 
^ power was contracted within the narrow limits 
<f of the East ; the chance of arms was uncertain; 
^^ and Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans 
^^ had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they 
*^ had almost always been successful in the event 
•* of the war.** A few days frfter the departure 
of Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the 
court of Sapor, wjio was already returned from 
the Scythian expedition to his crdinary residence 
of Ctesiphon. A coynt, a notary, and a sophist, 
had bee^ selected for this imp(»tant commission ; 
and Constantius, who wa^ secretly anxious for the 
conclusion of the peace, entertained some hopes 
that the dignity of the first of these ministers, 
the dexterity of the second, and the rhetoric of 
the third,* would persuade the Persian monarch 

ing. Idatiui and Zontr«6 roeqtion the journey of the ambassador ; 
and Peter the Patrician (ii^ £xcer]^t. ^gAt. p, 2S\ has inlbnned ua 

^ of his conciliating behaviour. 

« Ammianus, xvU, S, and ValesiUs ad loc. The sophist, or phi. 
losopher (in that age these words were almost synonymous), was 
EustathiuB the Cappadeeian, the disciple of Jamblichus, and the 
friend of St. Basil. Puaapit^ (m Vit jEdesii, p. 44.47) fondly 

attribute 
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to abate of the riffour of his demands. But the ch ap. 
progress of their negociation was opposed and de- 
feated by the. hostile arts of Antoninus/ a Ro- 
man subject of Syria, who had fled from oppres- 
sion, and was admitted into the councils of Sapor, 
and even to^ the royal table, where, according to 
the custom of the Persians, the most important 
business was frequently . discussed.* The dex- 
terous fugitive promoted his interest by the same 
conduoi which, gratified his revenge. He inces* 
santly urged the ambition of his new master, to 
embrace the favourable opportunity when the 
bravest of the Palatine troops were employed with 
the emperor in a distant war on the Danube. He 
pressed Sapor to invade the exhausted and defence- 
less provinces of the East, with the numerous arr 
mies of Persia, now fortified by the alliance and 
accession, of the fiercest barbarians. The ambas- 
sadors of Rome retired without success, and a 
second embassy of a still more honourable rank, 
was detained in strict confinement, and threatened 
either with death or exile, 

attributes to this philosophic ambassador the glory of enchanting tli< 
^rbarian king by the persuasive charms of reason and eloquence. 
See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn iv, p. 828-1132. 

* Ammian. xviii, 5, 6, 8. The decent and respectful behaviour of 
Antoninus towards the Roman general sets him in a very interesting 
light ; and Ammianus himself speaks of the traitor with some com* 
passion and esteem. 

• This circamst^mce, as it is noticed by Ammianus, serves to 
prove the veracity of Herodotus (1. i, c. 133), arid the permanency, 
of the Persian manners. In every age the Persians have been ad* 
^ct^ to intemperance, ^nd the wines of Shiraz have triumphe4 
over the law of Mahomet. Brisson de Regno Pers. I. ii, p. 462-4T2, 
and Chardin, Voyages en Perse, torn, iii, p, 90» 
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CHAP. The military historian,' who was himsd/ dis. 
XIX. patched to observe the army of the Persians, as 
invMiOT^they were preparing to construct abridge of ][M>ats 
MeMpo. over^he Tigris, beheld frdm an eminence the 
sivor, plain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the horizon, 
4. 9. 359. ^Qygpgj ^jtij n^^jj^ y^i^ horses, and witji arms* 

Sapor appeared in the front, consjncuous by the 
splendour of his purple. On his left hand, the 
place of honour among the orientals, CrumbAtes, 
king of the Chionites, displayed the stem couii'* 
tenance of an aged and renowned warriw. The 
monarch had reserved a similar place on his right 
hand for the king of the Albanians, who led his 
independent tribes from the shoresof the Caspian. 
The satraps and generals were distributed ae« 
cording to their several ranks, and the whole 
army, besides the numa'ous train of oriental 
luxury, consisted of more than one hundred tboo* 
sand effective men, inured to fatigue, and select* 
ed from the bravest nations of Asia. The Ro- 
man deserter, who in some measure guided tbt 
councils of Sapor, had prudently advised^ that 
instead of wasting the summer in tedious and dif* 
ficult sieges, he should march directly to the En- 
phrates,and press forwards without delay to seize 
the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria* But 
the Persians were no sooner advanced into the 
plains of Mesopotamia, than they discovered that 
every precaution had been used which could re- 
tard their progress, or defeat their design. The 
inhabitants, with their cattle, were seeured ia 

« Anunlaa. I. xviil, S, 7, 9, %0. 
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places of strength, the green forage through- chap. 
out the country was set on fire, the fords of ^^^ 
the river were fortified by sharp stakes, miU/ 
tary engines were planted on the opposite banks^ 
and a seasonable swell of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates deterred the barbarians from attempting 
the ordinary passage of the bridge of Tliapsacus. 
Their skilful guide, changing his plan of opera- 
tions, then conducted the army by a longer cir- 
cuit, but through a fertile territory, towards the 
head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a shallow^nd accessible stream. Sapor 
overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength 
of Nisibis ; but as he passed under the walls of 
Amida, he resolved to try whether the majesty of 
his presence would not awe the garrison into imk 
mediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a 
random dart, which glanced against the royal 
tiara^ convinced him of his error ; and the indig** 
nant monarch listened with impatience to the 
advice of his ministers, who conjured him not to 
sacrifice the success of his ambition to the grati. 
jfication of his resentment. The following day 
Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a se- 
lect body of troops, and required the instant sur- 
render of the city, as the only atonement which 
could be accepted for such an act of rashness and 
insolence. Hisr proposals were answered by a ge- 
neral discharge, and his only son, a beautiful and 
valiant youth, was pierced through the heart by a 
javeHn, shot from one of the balistae. The fu- 
neral of the prince of the Chipnites was celebrat- 
ed according to the rites of his country ; and the 
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c HAP. grief of Us aged father was alleviatei by the scv- 
J'^'^ lemn promise of Sapor, that the guilty city of 
^^c^cxaa^ Amida should serve as a funeral pile to expiate 
the death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his 
son. 
Siege of The ancieut city of Amid or Amida,*^ which 
^™****' sometimes assumes the provincial appellation of 
Diarbekir,*" is advantageously situate in a fertile 
plain, watered by the natural and artificial chan- 
nels of the Tigris, of which the least inconsider- 
able stream bends ina semicircularformround the 
eastern part of the city. TLe emperor Constan- 
tius had recently conferred on Amida the honour 
of his own name, and the additional fortifications 
of strong walls and lofty towers. It was provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordi- 
nary garrison had been reinforced to the amount 
of seven legions, when the place was invested 
by the arms of Sapor.* His first and most san- 
guine hopes depended on the success of a general 

» For the description of Amida, see d'Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientale, p. 108. Histoire de Timur Bee, par Cherefeddin All, 
L iii, c. 41. Ahmed Arabsiades, torn, i, p. 331, c. 43. Voyages 
de Tavernier, torn i, p. 301. Voyages d*Otter, torn, ii, p. 273, and 
Voyages de Niebuhr, torn, ii, p. 334-328. The last of these travel- 
lers, a learned and accurate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, which 
illustrates the operations of the siege. 

*» Diarbekir, which is styled Amid, or Kara»Amid, in the public 
writings of the Turks, contains above 16,000 houses, and Is the ra^ 
aidence of a pasha with three tails. The epithet of Kara is derived 
from the blackness of the stone which composes the strong and ancient 
wall of Amida. 

The ^operations of the siege of Amida are very minutely de- 
•cribed by Ammianus, (xix, 1-9) who acted an honourable part in 
the defence, and escaped with difficulty when the city was stormed 
l>y tb? Pwsiiuwi* ,* . . . 
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asM^ult To the several nations which followed chap. 
his standard their respective posts were assigned ; ^^^ 
the south to the Vertae, the north to the Alba- 
nians, the east to the Chionites, inflamed with 
grief and indignation; the west to the Segestans^ 
the bravest of his warriors, who covered their 
front with a formidable line of Indian elephants.* 
The Persians, on every side, supported their ef- 
forts, and animated their courage ; and the mo« 
narch himself, careless of his rank and safety, dis« 
played, in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour 
of a youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat, 
the barbarians were repulsed ; they incessantly 
returned to the charge ; they were again driven 
back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel le- 
gions of Gauls, who had been banished into the 
East, signalized their undisciplined courage by a 
nocturnal sally into the heartof the Persian camp. 
In one of the fiercest of these repeated assaults, 
Aniida was betrayed by the treachery of a de« 
serter, who indicated to the barbarians a secret 
and neglected staircase^ scooped out of the rock 
that hangs over the stream of the Tigris. Se* 
venty chosen archers of the royal guard ascended 
insilence to the third storey of a lofty towerwhich 

^ Of these four nations^ the Albanlani are too well known to re* 
quire any description. The Segestans' inhabited a large and level 
eountry* whi^ still preserves their name, to the south of Khorasan» 
and t^e west of Hindostan (see Geographia Nuhiensis* p. 133, anA 
d*Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 797). NotwithstaAding the 
boasted victory of Bahram, (vol. i, p. 410) the Segestans, above 
iburscore years afterwards, appear as an independent nation, the 
ally of Persia. We are ignorant of the situation of the Vert* and 
Chionites, bat I am inclined to place them (at least the latter) 
t9wardi the 9«l>fines of India and Scythia. See Ammian. xvi« 9. 
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CHAP, oommaiicled the {NreciiMce ; they elevated oa high 
^^ the Persian banner, the signal of confideace to the 

"""■*'"* assailants* and <rf dismay to the besieged ; and if 
this devoted band could have maintained their 
post a few minutes longer* the reduction of the 
place might have been purchased by the sacrifice 
of their lives. After Sapor had tried* witiiout 
success* the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he 
had recourse to the slower but m<^e certain ope<* 
rations of a regular siege* in the conduct of wtaich 
he was instructed by the skill of the Roman de- 
serters. The trenches w^re opened at a conve- 
nient distance, and the troops destined for that 
service advanced* under the portable cover of 
strong hurdles* to fill up the ditdb* and under- 
mine the foundations of the walls. Wooden 
towers were at the same time constructed* and 
moved forward on wheels* till the soldiers* who 
were provided with every species of missile wea- 
pons* could engi^ almost on level ground with 
the troops who defended the rampart. Every 
mode of resistance which art could suggest* or 
courage could execute* was employed in the de- 
fence of Amida, and the works of Sapor were 
more than once destroyed by the fite of the Ro- 
mans. But the resources of a besieged city may 
be eichausted. The Persians repaired their losses, 
and pushed their approaches ; a large breach was 
made by the battering ram* and the strength of 
the garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease^ 
yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers, 
the citizens* their wives* their children, all wh(# 
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liad not time to esca^ie diroug^ the oppoi^tt chap. 
gate wCTe involved by the conquenM*s in a pro* ^^ 
miscuous masMcre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of theOf Sin« 
Roman provinoeiK. As soon as the first transports ^W 
of victory had subsided, Sapor was at leisure to 
reflect, that to chastke a disobedient city, he had 
lost the flower of his troops, and the most favour* 
able season for conquest/ Thirty thousand of 
his veterans had fallen under the walls of Amida, 
during the continuance of a siege which lasted 
seventy-three days; and the disappointed mo- 
murch returned to his capital with affected triim^ib 
and secret loiortification. It was more than pro« 
bable, that die inconstmicy of his barbarian allies 
was tempted to relinquish a war in which they 
had encount^ed such unexpecteddifficultiies; and 
that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene 
of action where he had beeb deprived of the hope 
of his family and ni^ion. The str^gth as well as 

^ Ammianus has marked the chronology of this yetr by thret 
signs, which do not perfectly coincide with each other, or with the 
scries of the t^istory. 1, The e^rn was ripe when Sapor iavaded 
Mesojiotamia ; " Cum jam stipuU Saveote tur|pereBt ;" a ekctim^ 
stance, which, in the lat/tude of Aleppo^ would naturally refer lis 
to the month of April or May. See Harmer's Observations on 
Scripture, voL i, p. 41, Shaw's Travels, p. 835, ediL 4to. 2, The 
progress of Sapor was checked by the overflowing of the Euphrates, 
which generally happens in July and August. Plin. Hist. Nat. v, 
21. Viagi^ di Pietro deHa VaUe, loni. i, p. 69S; % When Sapor 
Bad taken Amida, after a siege of seveaty-tkree days, the aMtumft 
was far advanced. ** Autumne preeiptti hiedorumque improho 
<* eidere extoto.** To reconcile these apparent contradictions, we 
must allow for some delay in the Persian king, some inaeeuracy ip^ 
the historian, and some disorder in the seasons. 
VOL. III. P 
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CHAP, spirit of the army with which Sapor took the fieic)' 
in the ensuing spring, was no longer equal to the 
unbounded views of his ambition. Instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of the East> he was ob- 
liged to content himself with the reduction of 
two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and 
Bezabde ;"" the one situate in the midst of a sandy 
desert, the other in a small peninsula, surrounded 
dlihost on every side by the deep and rapid stream 
of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, of the di<* 
minutivie size to which • they had been reduced 
in the age of Constantine, were made prisoners, 
and sent into remote captivity on the extreme 
confines of Persia. After dismantling the walls 
of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that soli- 
tary, and sequestered place ; but he carefully re- 
stored the fortifications of JBezabde, and fixed in 
that important post a garrison or colony of ve- 
teransy amply supplied with every means of de- 
fence, and animated by high sentiments^of ho- 
nour and fidelity. Towards the close of the cam- 
paign, the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace 
by an unsuccessful enterprise against Virtha, or 
Tecrit^ a strong, or as it was universally esteemed 
till the ^e of Tameriahe, an impregnable fort- 
ress of the independent j^rabs.** 



"» The account of these aiegcB is givep by Ammlanus, xx, ^, 7. 

" For the identity of Virtlia and Tecrit, see d'AnviUe, G^. 
graphic Ancienne, torn* ii, p. SOI. For. .the eiege of that castle by 
Timur Bee, or Tamerlane, see . Cherefeddin, I. iii, c. 33. The 
.Per8ian biographer exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this ex- 
ploit, which delivered the caravans of Bagdad from a formidable 
gang of robbers. 
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The defence of the East against the aims of chap. 
Sapor, required, and would have exerdsed, the^^^^^^^ 
abilities of the most consummate general ; and it Conduct 
seemed fortunate for the state^ that it was the ac-» RomLii* 
tual province of the brave Ursicinus, who alone 
deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people* 
In the hour of danger, Ursicimis ® was removed 
from hid Station by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; 
and the military command of the East was be- 
stowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, a 
wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experience, of 
age. By a second order, which issued from the 
same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus * 
was again dispatched to the frontier of Mesopo- 
tamia, and condemned to sustain the labours of a 
war, the honours of which had been transferred 
to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indo- 
lent station under the walls of Edessa ; and while 
he amusedhimself with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the 
Pyrrhic dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to the boldness and diligence of the former gene- 
ral of the East. But whenever Ursicinus recom- 
mended any vigorous plan of operations ; whea 
he proposed, at the head of a light and active 
army, to wheel round the foot of the mountains, 
to intercept the convoys of the enemy, to hfurass 
the wide extent of the Persian lines, and to re- 

• Ammianus (xviii, 5, 6 ; xix, 3 ; xx, 2) represents the merit and 
disgrace of Ursicinus with that fkithAil attention which a soldier 
owed to his generaL Some partiality may be suspected, yet tiM 
whole account is consistent and probable. 

P 2 
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CHAP, lieve the distress of Amida ; the timid and en- 
vious commander alleged, that he was restrained 
by his positive orders from endangeringthe safety 
of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its 
bravest defenders, who had escaped the sword ot 
the barbarians, died in the Roman camp by the 
band of the executioner; and Ursicinus himself, 
after mpporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, 
was punished for the misconduct of Sabinian by 
the loss of his military rank. But Constantins 
soon experienced the truth of the prediction which 
honest indignation had extorted from his injured 
lieutenant, that as long as such maxims of go- 
vernment were suffered to prevail, the emperor 
himself would find it no easy task to defend his 
eastern dominions from the invasion of a foreign 
enemy. When he had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, Constantius proceeded 
by slow marches into the East ; and after he had 
wept overthe smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, 
with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde. The 
walls were shaken by the reiterated efforts of the 
most enormous of the battering-rams ; the town • 
was reduced to the last extremity; but it was still 
defended by the patient and intrepid valour of the 
garrison, till the approach of the rainy season 
obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and inglo- 
riously to retreat into his winter-quarters at An- 
tioeh.P The pride of Constantius, and the In- 

P Ammian. xx« 11. Omisso vano incepto, hiematiurus Antlochioe 
redit in Syriam aerumnosam, perpe&sus et ulcerum sed et alrocia, 
diuque deflenda. It is ihuM that James Gronoviua has restored an 
ffbscure passage ; and he thinks that this correctioB alone would have 

desened 
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^nuity Qf his courtiers, were at a loss to d\»- c h a p» 
cover any materials for panegyric in the events gS ^^* 
the Persiafi war; white the glorj of his cousin 
Julian, to whose militarj command he bad en- 
trusted the provinces of 6aul, was proclaimed 
to the world in the simple and concise narrative 
of his exploits. 

In the blind fury erf civil discord, Confiftantiu^i'j^^" 
had abandoned to the barbarians of Gennany the by the 
countries <^ Gaul, whidi still adicnowledgfed t||^^"*«**^» 
authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of 
Franks and Alenaanni were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents and prcmtises, by the bopes of 
spoil, and by a perpetual grant of idl the terri<> 
tones which they ^ould be^able to sabdue."^ But 
the eofiperor, who for a temporary service had 
thus imprudentily provoked the r^acious spirit of 
the barbarians, soon discovered and lamented 
the difficulty ^dismissing these formidable alHes, 
aftar tiftey had tasted the richness of theRaman 
soil. Regardless of the nice distinction of loyalty 
and rebellion, these undisciplined robbers treated 
.as their natural enemies all the subjects of theemi> 
pire, who possessed any property which they were 
desirous of acquiring. Forty-five flourishing ci- 
ties, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, 
Strasbm^, &c. besides a far greati^ number of 

deserved a new edition of his author ; whose sense may now be darkly 
perceived. I expected some additional light from the recent labours 
of the learned Ernestus (Lipsiffi, 1773). 

* The ravages 6f the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, may be 
collected fVom Julian himself. Orat. ad s. p. q. Athen. p. 277. 
Ammian. xv, 11. Libanius, Orat. x. Zosimus, 1. iii, p. 140. S«- 
zbmen, L iil, c. L 

P 3 
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CHAP, towns and villages, were pillaged, and for the 
"^ most part reduced to ashes. The barbarians of 
Germany, still faithful to the maxims of their 
mkcestors^ abhorred the cmifinement of walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisons 
and sepulchres ; and fixing their independent ha- 
bitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the 
Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured themselves 
againcTt the danger of a surprise, by a rode and 
hasty fortification of large trees, whieh were fel. 
led and thrown across the roads. The Alemanni 
were established in the modem countries of AI« 
sace and Lorraine; the Franks occupied the island 
of the Batavians, together with an extensive dis- 
trict of Brabant, which was then known by the 
appellation of Toxandria,** and may deserve to 
be considered, as the original seat of their Gallic 
monarchy.^ From the sources, to the moutb, 
of the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex* 
tended above forty miles to the west of that river, 
over a country peopled by colonies of their own 

' Ammianus (xvi, 8). This name seems to be derived from the 

Toxandri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs in the histories of the 

> ' middle age. Toxandria was a countiy of woods and morasses, which 

extended frcte» the neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux of the 

Vahal and the Rhine. See Valesius, Notit. Galliar. p, 568. 

■ The paradox of P. Danies, that the Franks never obtained 
any permanent sett^em^nt on this side of the llhine before tbe ti^e 
of Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good sense by M. Biet, 
who has proved, by a chain of evidence, th^ir uninterrupted pos- 
session of Toxandria one hundred and thirty years before the acces- 
sion of Clovis. The dissertation of M, Biet was crowned by the 
Academy of Soissons, in the year 1736, and seems to have been justly 
preferred to the discourse of his more celebrated compeUtor, th^ 
Abbe le Boeuf, an antiquarian, whose name was happily expressive of 
ni» talents,' . - 
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name and naticm; and the scene of their de-CHAP. 
vastations was three times more extensive than 



that of thdr conquests. At a still greater distance 
the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the 
inhabitants of the fortified cities, who trusted* to 
their strength and vigilance, were obliged to con*!* 
tent themselves with such supplies of corn as they 
could raise on the vacant, land within the inclo- 
sure of their walls. The diminished legions, 
destitute of pay and provisions, of arms and dis- 
cipline, trembled at the approach, and even at 
the name, of the barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an unp?<>»^"«* ^ 

Ju 

experienced youth wa^ appointed to save and to 
govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as he 
expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image of 
imperial greatn^s. ' The retired scholastic edu- 
cation of Julian, in which he had been more con- 
versant with books than with arms, with the 
dead than with the living, left him in profound 
ignorance of the practical arts of war and govern- 
ment ; and when he awkwardly repeated some 
military exercise which it was necessary for him 
to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, " O Plato . 
♦* PlatOj^wha^t a task^^ Yet even 

this speculative philosophy, which men of busi- 
ness are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of 
Julian with the noblest precepts, and the most 
shining examples ; had animated him with the 
love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the con ; 
tempt of death. The habits of temperance re- 
commended in the schools, are still more essen* 

p 4 
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CHAP.tial in the serere discipliBe of ft caxap. The 
^^^ fimple wa&ts of nature regubited the measiire erf* 
his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdaiii the 
delicacies provided for hifi table^ he satisfied his 
^ipetite with the coarae and conunim fare which 
was allotted to the meanest soldiers. During the 
rigour of a Gallic winter he never suffered a fire 
in his bed-eh«nber ; and after a short aad inter- 
nipted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle 
ef the tti^t ttom a carpet ^read on the floor, to 
dispatch any urgent business, to visit his rounds, 
or to steal a few moments for the prosectttion of 
his favourite studies.* The precepts of eIo4uence, 
whidi he had hitherto practised on fancied topics 
ef declamation, were more usefully lulled to 
itecite or to assuage the passions of an armed 
HRiltitude : and although Julian, from his early 
Infaitsof convetsation and literatufre,was more fa* 
miKarly aapiainted with the beautiesof the €^eek 
language, he had attained a competed know- 
ledge of the Latki tongue.'' Since Julian was 
not or%inally designed for tbe character of a le- 
gislator or a judge, it is probable that tiie civil 
jurisprudence of the Romans had not engaged 
any considerable isd^are of his attention : but he 

^ The private 1U« of JtUiata in Ooul, ant tke eevero disc^nc 

which he embraced, are displayed by Ammianus (xvi, 6), who pro*, 
fesseis to praise, and \iy Julian himself, who affects to ridicule, (Meso- 
pogbn, p. 340) a cdAduct, which, in a prince of the house of Con. 
tUntine, might justly excite the surprise of mankind. 

" Aderat Latine quoque differenti sufficiens sermo. Ammianus, 
xvi, 6. Sut Julian, educated In the shools of Greece, always con- 
sidered the language of the Romans as a foreign and p(^>ul|v dialectj 
which he might use on necessary occasions. 
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derived firom his philofi0phie stiHHen an inflralblb !C h a it. 
regand for justke, tempcared by a di^osition to^ ^^ 



clemency : the knowled^ of the general prui* 
ciples of equity attd erkfence, and the faculty of 
patiently investigating the most intricate and ter 
dious questions whfeh could be proposed for his 
discussion* The measures of policy, and the ope^ 
ratioQBS of war, must submit to the various acci« 
dents of circumstance and character, and the un- 
practised student will often be perplexedin theap* 
plicati<Mi of the most perfect theory. &it in the 
acquisition of this impcMant science, Julian wa« 
assisted by the active vigour of his own genius, m 
well as by the wkdom and experience of Sallust» 
an officer of rank, who soon conceived a sincere 
attadmi«at for a prince so worthy of his firi^id* 
ship : and whose incorruptible integrity was a>- 
domed by the talent of insinuating the harshest 
truths^ without wounding the delicacy of a rioiyal 
ear.* 

Immediately after Julian had received thenisfint 
purple at Milan, he was sent into Gaul, with ^II^gS^ 
feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty «ddiers.** *• ^^ 
At Vienna, where he passed a painful and anxious 
winter, in the hands of those ministers to whom 
Constantius had entrusted the direction of his 
conduct, the Caesar was informed of the siege and 

^ ^ We are ignorant of the actual oiBce of this excellent minister* 
whom Julian afterwards created prsefect of GauL Sallust was 
speedily recoiled by tbc jealousy of the emperor; atid we may stifl 
read a i^nsible but pedantic discourse (p. 340-2 JS), in which Julian 
deplores the loss of so valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges 
himself Indebted for his reputation. See La Bleterie, Preface i la 
Vie d« JoTi«% .;M^« 
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GHA^p. deliverance of Autun. That large and ancient 
city, protected only by a ruined wall and pusil* 
lanimoos garrison^ was saved by the generous re- 
solution of a few veterans, who resumed their 
arms for the defence of their country. In his 
march from Autun, through the heart of the 
Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour 
the earliest opportunity of signalizing his courag^e. 
At the head of a small body of archers, and heavy 
cavalry, he preferred the shorter but the more 
dangerous of two roads ; and sometimes eluding, 
and sc»netimes resisting, the attacks of the barba'* 
riajis, who were masters of the field, he arrived 
with honour and safety at the camp near Rheims, 
where the Roman troops had been ordered to as- 
■semble. The aspect of their young prince re- 
vived the drooping spirit of the soldiers, and they 
marched from Rheims in search of the enemy, 
with a confidence which had almost prov^ fatal 
to them. The Alemanni, familiarized to the 
knowledge of the country, secretly collected their 
scattered forces, and seizing the opportunity of a 
dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury 
on the rear.guard of the Romans. Before the in- 
evitable disorder could be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by expe- 
rience, that caution and vigilance are the most 
important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action, he recovered and esta- 
blished his military fame; but as the agility of the 
barbarians saved them from the pursuit, his vie- 
;|iory was neither bloody nor decisive. lie ad- 
vanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine^ 
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surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself char. 
of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the ^'^ 
approach of winter, discontented with the court, 
with his army, and with his own success/ The 
power of the enemy was yet unbroken ; and the 
Caesar had no sooner separatedhis troops, and fixed 
his own quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul» 
than he was surrounded and besieged by a nume- 
rous host of Germans. Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his own mind, he displayed a 
prudent intrepidity, which compensated forall the 
deficiencies of the place and garrison ; and the bar- 
barians, at the end of thirty days, were obliged 
to retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was in^ His second 
debted only to his sword for this signal deliver- ^"f^/ 
ance, was embittered by the reflection, that he 
was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
to destruction, by those who were bound to assist 
him by every tie of honour and fidelity. Mav- 
celLas, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, in- 
terpreting too strictly the jealous orders of the 
court, beheld with supine indifference the distress 
of Julian, and had restrained the troops unda* i 
his command from marching to the relief of Sens. 
If the Caesar had dissembled in silence so danger- 
ous an insult, his person and authority would have 
been exposed to the contempt of the world ; and 
if an action so criminal }iad been suffered to pass 

' Ammianus (xvi, 2, 3) appears much better satisfie4 with the 
success of this, first campaign than Julian himself; who very fairlj 
pwns that he did nothing of consequence, and that he fi^d before ibp 
enemy. 
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CHAP, with nqmiiitfytheemperorwoiild have confirmed 
^'^^^ the mspicioiiSy which received a very specious co- 
loar frcMn his past conduct towards the princes cS 
the Flavian familj. Marcellus was recalfed, and 
gently dismissed from his office/ In his room 
Sevenis was appointed general of the cavalry ; 
an experienced soldier, of approved courage and 
fidelity, who could advise with respect, and exe- 
cute with zeal ; and who submitted, without re- 
luctance, to the supreme command which Julian, 
by the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length 
obtained over the armies of Gaul/ A very judi- 
cious plan of operations was adq>ted for the ap- 
proaching campaign. Julian himself, at ibe head 
of the remains of the veteran bands, and of some 
new levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the GermaJi 
cantonments, and carefully re-established the for- 
tifications of Saverne, in an advantageous post, 
which would either check the incursions, or in- 
tercept the retreat, of the enemy. At the same 
time Barbatio, general of the infantry, adv^ced 
from Milan with an army of thirty thousand men, 
and passing the mountains, prepared to throw a 
bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of 
Basti. It was reasonable to expect that the Ale- 
'manni, pressed on either side by the Roman arms, 

* Ammian, xvi, 7. Libanius speaks rather more advantageously 
of the military talents of Marcellus, Orat. x, p. 272. And Julian 
insinuates, that he would not have been so easily recalledy unless he 
had given other reasons of offbnce to the court, p. t7S. 

■ Severus, non discors, non arrogans, sed longa milftise firtigafi- 
ttte compertus ; et eum recta praeeuntem secuturus, ut ductoreai 
morigerus miles. Ammian* ivi, 11. Zosimus, K iii» p. 140. 
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would be soon forced to evacuate the proTinces of chap. 
Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native 
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! country. But the hopes of the campaign were de- 
feated by the incapacity^or the envy, or the secret 
instructions of Barbatio, who acted as if he had 
been the enemy of the Caesar, and the secret ally 
of the barbarians. The negligence with which he 
permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and to 
return almost before the gates of his camp, may be 
imputed to his want of abilities ; but the treason- 
able act of burning a number of boats, and a su* 
perfluous stock of provisions, which would have 
been of the most essential service to the army of 
Gaul, was an evidence (^ his hostile and criminal 
intentions. The Germans despised an enemy who 
aj^ared destitute either of power or of inclina- 
tion to offend them ; and the ignominious retreat 
of Barbatio deprived Julian of the expected sup- 
port ; and 1^ him to extricate himself from a 
hazardous situation, where he could neither re- 
main with safety, nor retire with honour.* 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears Battle of 
of invasion, the Alemanni prepared to chastise the burg," 
Roman youth, who presumed to dispute the P<>s-^'?v^^^ 
session of that country, which they claimed as 
their own by the right of conquest and of treaties. 
They employed three days, and as many nights, 
in transporting over the Rhine their military 
powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking the 

^ On the design and failure of the co-operation between Julian 
and Barbfttio, see Ammianiu (xvi, 11), and Ijibanius, Orat. x» 
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CHAP, ponderous javelin^ wfaidi he had victoiiouslj 
^^ wielded against the brother of Maraentius, led 
the van of the barbarians^ and moderated by his 
experience the martial ardour which his example 
inspired4^ He was followed by six other kings, 
by ten princes of regal extraction, by a long train 
of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thou- 
sand of tlfe bravest warriors of the tribes of Ger- 
many. The confidence derived from the view of 
their own strength, was increased by the intel- 
ligence which they received from a deserter, that 
the Caesar, with a feeble army of thirteen thou- 
sand men occupied a post about one-and-twenty 
miles from their camp of Strasburg. With this 
inadequate force, Julian resolved to seek and to 
encounter the barbarian host ; and the chance of 
^ a general action was preferred to the tedious and 

uncertain operation of separately engaging the 
dispersed parties of the Alenianni. The Romans 
marched in close order, and in two columns, the 
cavalry on the right, the infantry on the left ; 
and the day was so far spent when they appeared 
in sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of 
deferring the battle till the next morning, and of 
allowing his troops to recruit their exhausted 
strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and 
food* Yielding, however, with some reluctance, 

« Aramianus (xvi, 12) describes, with his inflated eloquence, the 
figure and character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingenU robore 
lacertorum, ubi ardor prcelii sperabatur immanis, equo spomante* 
aublimior» erectus injaculum formidandie vastitatis, armorumque 
nitore conspicuus : antea strenuus et miles, et utilia preter cw 
teros ductor. . . . ; . Dicentiuiu Cflesarcm superavit sequo marte 
congressus. 
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to the clamours of the soldiers, and even to the chap. 
ftpinion of his council, he exhorted them to jus- ^'x. 
tify by their valour the eager impatience, which,"*****^* 
in case of a defeat, would he universally branded 
with the' epithets of rashness and presumption. 
The trumpets sounded, the military shout was 
heard through the field, and the two armies rush- 
ed with equal fury to the charge. The Caesar^ 
who conducted i^ person his right wing,depended 
on the dexterity of his archers,, and the weight of 
his cuirassiers. But his rank3 were instantly broh 
ken by an irregular mixture of light-horse and of 
light-infantry, and he had the mortification of 
beholding the flight of six hundred of his most 
renowned cuirassiers."^ The fugitives were stop-^ 
ped and rallied by the presence and authority of 
Julian, who, careless of his own safety, threw 
himself before them, and urging every motive of 
shame and honour, led them back against the 
victorious enemy. The conflict between the two 
lines of infantry was obstinate and bloody. The 
Germans possessed the superiority of strengthand 
stature, the Romans that of discipline and tem^ 
per ; and as the barbarians, who served under 
the standard of the empire, united the respective 
advantages of both parties, their strenuous efibrts, 
guided by a skilful leader, at length determined 
the event of the day. The Romans lost four 
tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three sol- 

' After the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ancient 
discipline, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel to the deri- 
fiion of the whole camp. In the next campaign, these troops nobly 
Tetrievcd the^: honour. Zosimus, 1. iii, p. I4>i. 
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CHAP* dier9» in this memorable battle of Strasburg^ so 
'^^^ ^orious to the CdBsar,* and so sahitaly to tli^ 
^Ricted jNToviBces of G«al» Six thoasand of the 
Alemamii were slmn in the field, without includ- 
ing those who were drowned in ihe RhiBe, or 
transfixed with darts whilst thejr attempted to 
swim across the river/ Chnodonmr bhnself was 
surrounded and taken prisoner^ witfc three of his 
fcrave companions^ who have devoted tiiemselves 
to follow in life or death the fate c^ their chief- 
tain. Julian received him with military pomp in 
the council of his officers t and expressing a ge* 
nerous pity for th^ fallki stMe» dissembled his in* 
ward contempt iW the abject humiliation of his 
captive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished 
iking of the Alemianni, as a grate&l spectacle to 
the cities of Gaol, he reiq>ectfully laid at the feet 
of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victory^ 
Chnodomar experienced * an honourable treat- 
ment, but the impatient barbarian could not long 



* Julian himself (ad s. p. q. Atben. p. 279) speaks of the battle 
•f Strasburg with the modesty of conscimis merit ; t/Mx*^'H*^ v« 
mxXtttti trms ^ us ¥fActt mf/Ktrs n rutuniii fuix*f* Zottimut compares it 
Avith the victory of Alexander over Darius ; and yet we are at a loss 
to cRscovei* any of those strokes of military genius which fix the at- 
tention of ages on the coaduet and success of a single day. 

^ Ammianus, xvi» 13. Libanius adds SOOO more to the number 
of the slain (Orat x, p. 274). But these trifling differences disap- 
pear before the 60,000 barbarians, whom Zosimus has sacriftced t« 
the glory of his hero (1. ii, p^ 141). We might atibribute this extras 
vagant number to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous 
or partial historian had not s\velled the army of ^,000 Alenuumi to 
an innumerable multitude of barbarians, zrXij^ «««4^ ^im^Ut^m, 
It is our own fftult*1f this detection does not inspire us with proper 
distrust on similar occasions. 
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SAirvive his defeat^ his confinement, and lus chap. 
exile.^ Jf™ 

After Julian had repulsed the Alemanni from jfliuii^'^ 
the provinces of the Upper Rhine, he turned his J^^* 
arms against the Franks, who were seated nearer «* o. M^ 
to the ocean on the confines of Gaul and 6er« 
many ; and who, from their numbers, atid still 
more from their intrepid valour, had ever been 
esteemed the most f<mnidable of the barba« 
rians.^ Althou^ they were strongly actuated 
by the aUurements of rapine, they professed a di»* 
interested love of war, which they Considered as 
the supreme honour and felicity of human nature ; 
and their minds and bodies were so comi^etely 
hardened by perpetual action, that, according io 
the lively expression of ah orator, the snows of 
winter were as pleasant to tfaeni as the flowers 
of spring. In the nmith of December, whidi 
followed the battle of l^asburg, Julian attacked 
a body of six hundred Franks, who had throwa 
themsdves into two castles on the Meuse.^ In 
themidbst of tkrtsevere seasonthey sustained, witfa 
inflexible constancy, a siege of fifty«*foiir di^s ; 
till at lengtii exhausted by hui^per, and satisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy m breaking tiie 
ice of the river, left them no kopes of escape, tlia 

* AniB^aii. xvit 11^. Lfibai^nsy Orat. 1, p. t76« 
^ LibaniuB (Qrat. HU p. 137) draws a very lively picture of the 
manners of the Franks. 

> AmmJanus, xrli, t, Libanlus, Orat x, p. STS. The Oreek 
erator, by tnisapprdiendlng a passage of Julian, has been induced to 
represent the Prank» as consisting of a thousand mea ; and as his head 
was always ftill of the Peloponnedan war, he compares them to fb« 
Lacedamonlans, who were besieged and taken la the t^bioA cf 
Sphacteria* 

VOL. III. 4 
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CHAP. Franks consented, for the first time, to dispense 
with the ancient law, which commanded them to 
conquer or to die. The Caesar immediately sent 
his captives to the coort of Constantius, who ac- 
cepting them as a valuable present,^ rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the 
chmcest troops of his domestic guards. The ob- 
stinate resistance of this handful of Franks^ ap- 
prised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition 
which hemeditatedforthe ensuing spring, against 
the whole body of the nation. His rapid dili- 
gence surprised and astonished the active bar- 
barians. Ordering his soldiers to provide them- 
selves with biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly 
pitched his camp near Tongres, while the enemy 
still supposed him in his winter quarters of Paris, 
expecting the slow arrival of his convoys from 
Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions 
from Cologne to the ocean ; and by the terror, 
as well as by the success, of his arms, soon 
reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the cle- 
mency, and to obey the commands, of their con- 
queror. The Chamavians submissively retired to 
their former habitations beyond the Rhine : but 
the Salians were permitted to possess their new 
establishment of Toxaudria, as the subjects and 



^ JuHan. ad tu f. «• Athen. p. 9S0. Libanius, Orat* x, p. 278. 
According to the expression of Libanius, the emperor )«(• mo^mkJ^, 
which la Bleterie understands (Vie de Julien« p. 118) as an honest 
confession* and Valesius (ad Ammlan. xvii, S) as a mean evasion 
of the truth. Dom, Bouquet (Historiens de France, torn, i, p. 733), 
by substituting another word, ttt^igt^ would suppresi both the diffi* 
CHlty and the spirit of this pasmgcw 
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auxiliaries of the Roman empire.^ The treaty chap. 
was ratified by solemn oaths ; and perpetual in- ^^' 
spectors were appointed to reside among the* 
Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions. An incident is re 
lated, interesting enough in itself, and by no means 
repugnant to the character of Julian, who inge- 
niouslycontrivedboth theplot and the catastrophe 
of the tragedy. .When the Chamavians sued 
for peace, he required the son of their king, as 
the only hostage in whom he could rely. A 
mournful silence, interrupted by tears and groans, 
declared the sad perplexity of the barbarians ; 
aiid their aged chief lamented in pathetic lan- 
guage, that his private loss was now embittered 
by a sense of the public calamity. While tho 
Chamavians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, 
the royal captive, .whom they believed to have 
been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their 
eyes ; and assoon as the tumult of joy was hushed 
into attention, the Caesar addressed the assembly 
in the following terms : " Behold the son, the 
^ prince, whom you wept. You had lost him 
*« by your fault, God and the Romans have 
*« restored him to you. I shall still preserve and 
^* educate the youth, rather as a monument of 
** my own virtue, than as a pledge of your sin-p 
^* cerity. Should you presume to violate the 

* Ammian. zrSl, 8. Zosimus, 1. Ui, p. 146-150, (bis narrativs 
is darkened by a mixture of fable) ; and Julian, ad ■. p. «• Atben* 
pu 280. His expression, vfrt^ilAJciiy /mv fMt^M rt 'SatXimt lAvr, ;^«^C9f 
In i^x«#«. This difference of treatment confirms the opinion, t^at 
the fiaiSan Franks wgre permitted to retain the settlements i9 Tqx» 
Jiodria* 

Q 2 
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CHAP." faith which you have sw^mtq, th^ arms of the 
^^-^ " republic will avenge the perfidy, not on the 
« innocent, but on the guilty." The barbarians 
withdrew from his presence, impressed with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude and admira- 
tion." 
JJ^^^ It was not enough;^or Julian to have delivered 
pediuons the provinces of Gaul from the barbariims of 
Bwnet ^D. Germany. He aspired to emulate the glory of the 
S5T,358, first and most illustrious of the emperors ; after 
t^hose example he composed his own commen- 
taries of the Gallic war." Caesar has related, 
with conscious pride, the manner in which he 
twice passed the Rhine. Julian could boast, that 
before he assumed the title of Augustus^ he had 
carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river 
in three successful expeditions^* The constema ' 
tionof the Germans, after the battle of Strasburg, 
encouraged him to the first attempt ; and the 
reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of a leader, who shared the 
fatigues and dangers which he imposed on the 
meanest of the soldiers. The villages on either 

"• This interesting story, which Zosimus has a^f|^ed» is related 
hy Eunaplus On excerpt. Legationum, p. 15, 16ii IH^/ with aU the 
•mpUlications of Grecian rhetoric: but the silence of Libanius, of 
Ammianus, and of Julian himself, renders the truth of it extremely 
suspicious. 

» Libatiius^ the friend of Julian, dearly Insinuates (OisU. it, 
p. 178) that his hero had composed the liistoryiof his Gallic cam. 
paigns. But Zosimus (L iii, p* 14Q) seems to have derived his in- 
formation only from the Orations (Xtymy and the Bpistles of Julian. 
The discourse which is addressed to the Athenians ffny^in ff an mcu» 
late, though general, account of the wnr against the G^mans. 

• See Ammian. xvii, 1-10 ; xviij> 3 ; ai^d Zo^inu i iii> p. 14Ai 
JuHan. 3d 8. p. «. Athen. p. 280. » 
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ade of the Meyn, which welre plentifully storied chap. 
with com and cattle, felt the ravages of aH in 
yading army. The principal houses, coristfubted 
with soiiie imitation of Hdmari de^ance, \^ere 
consumed by the flames ; and the Caesar bchHjr 
advanced about ten miles, till his progress tirasi 
stopped by a dark and impenetrable forest, under- 
mined by subterraneous passages, which threaten- 
ed, with secret snares and ambush, every step of 
the assailant. The ground was already covered 
with snow ; and Julian, after repairing an ancient 
castle which had been erected by Trajan, granted 
a truce of ten months to the submissive bar- 
barians. At the expiration of the truce, Julian 
undertook a second expedition beyond the Rhine, 
to humble the pride of Surraar and Hortaire, two 
of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been pre- 
sent at the battle of Strasburg. They promiseil 
to restore all the Roman captives who yet remain* 
ed alive ; and as the Caesar had procured an ex- 
act account, from the cities and villages of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected 
every attempt to deceive him with a degree of 
readiness and accuracy, which almost established 
the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His 
third expedition was still more splendid and im- 
portant than the two former. The Germans had 
collected their military powers, and riioved along 
the opposite banks of the river, with a design of 
destroying the bridge, and of preventing the pas- 
sage of the Romans. But tMs judicioiifs plan of 
defaice was disconcerted by ia skilful diversioiu 
Three hundred light armed and active soldiers 

Q 8 
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c H A K were detached in forty small boats, to fall down 
_5i^* the stream in silence, and to land at some distance 
from the posts of the enemy. They executed 
their orders with so much boldness and celerity, 
thattheyhad almostsurprisedthebarbarian chiefs, 
who returned in the fearless confidence of intoxi- 
cation from one of their nocturnal festivals. 
Without repeatiug the uniform and disgusting 
tale of slaughter and devastation, it iis sufficient to 
observe, that Julian dictated his own conditions 
of peace to six of the haughtiest of kings of the 
Alemanni, three of whom were permitted to view 
the severe discipline and martial pomp of a Ro- 
~ man camp. Followed by twenty thousand cap^ 
lives, whom he had rescued from the chains of 
the barbarians, the Caesar repassed the Rhine, 
after terminating a war, the success of whichhas 
been compared to the ancient glories of the Punic 
and Cimbric victories. 
Jj^^J?^ As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian 
^ Gaul, had secured an interval of peace, he applied him- 
self to a work more congenial to his humane and 
philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which 
had suffered from the inroads of the barbarians, 
he diligently repaired; and seven important posts, 
betweenMentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are 
particularly mentioned, as having been rebuilt 
and fortified by the order of Julian.J^ The van- 

* Ammlaii. zyiiif 1^. Libanius. Orat x« p. S79» 280, Of these 
aerea poatSy four are at present towns of some consequence ; Bin* 
geBy Atidernachy Bomt» and Nuyss. The other three, Tricesimae, 
Quadribur^^unif and Castra Herculis, or Heraclea, no longer sub- 
flft { but thcra is room to believe^ that^ on the ground of Quadri- 

1iurgiuiD| 
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quished Geimans had submitted to the just but crap. 
humiliating condition of preparing and convey- ^'^• 
ing the necessary materials. The active teal of" 
Julian urged the prosecution of the work ; and 
such was the spirit which he had diffused among 
the troops, that theauxiliaries themselves, waving 
their exemption from any duties of fatigue, con* 
tended in the most servile labours with the dili- 
gence of the Roman soldiers. It was incumbent 
on the Caesar to provide for the subsistence, as 
iw^ell as for the safety, of the inhabitants and of 
the garrisons. The desertion of the former, and 
the mutiny of the latter, must have been the fatal 
and inevitable 'consequences of famine. The 
tillage of the provinces of Qaul had been inter- 
rupted by the calamities of war ; but the scanty 
harvests of the continent were supplied, byhis pa- 
ternal care, from the plenty of the adjacent island. 
Six hundred large bar]^s, framed in the forest of 
the Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast 
of Britian ; and returning from thence laden with 
com, sailed up the Rhine, and distributed their 
cargoes to the sevaral towns and fortresses along 
the banks of the river."^ The arms of Julian had 

burgium» the Dutdi have constructed the fort of Schenk* a name 
so offensive to the fastidious delicacy of Boileau. See d'Anville 
Notice de TAndenne Gaule* p. 183. Bodteau, Bpttre iv, aad tht 
notes* 

« We may credit Julian himself, Orat. ad 8» p. ^ Athenien* 
sem, p. 880* who gives a very particular account of the traasaeUoi^ 
Zosimus adds two hundred vessels more, 1. ili, p« 145. If we com* 
pute the 600 corn ships of Julian at only seventy tons each, the/ were 
capable of exporting 120,000 quarters {see Arbuthnot's Weights and 
Measures* p. 237) ; and the country which c^uld bear so large an 
exportation must already have atuined an improved state of agrU 
culture* 

Q 4t . 
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CHAP. restiMrtda freeand secure nayigation, which Con- 
^^ stantius had offered to purchase at the expence of 
his digiut7,aiid of a tributary presentof two thou- 
sand pounds of silver. The emperw panimo- 
niously refused to his soldiers the sums which he 
granted with a lavish and trembling hand to the 
barbarians. The dexterity, as well as the firm- 
ness of Julian, was put to a severe trial, when he 
took the field with a discontented army, which 
had already served two campaigns, without re« 
eeiving any regular pay or any extraordinary 
donative/ 
^^ ^ A tender regard for the peace and happiness of 
tionoT his subjects, was the ruling principle whkh di-» 
^^'^^^ rected, or seemed to direct, the administration 
of Julian/ He devoted the leisure of hia winter* 
quarters to the offices of civil government i. and 
affected to assume, with more pleasure, the cha« 
factor of a magistrate, thanthat of d generals Be- 
fore he took the field, he devolved on the pro- 
TOidal governors most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal ; 
but, on his return, he carefully revised tktar pro- 
ceedings, mitigated the rigour oi the law, and 
pronounced a second judgment on the judges 
themselves. Superior to the last temptation of 
virtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate 
eeal for justice, he restrained, with calmness and 
4ignity,. the wumth of an advocate who prose- 

* The troops once broke out Into a mtitin^r, fimnedifltely before 
tiie fecond passage of the Rhine. Ammian. zvil, 9. 
» Ammiaii, xvi, 5^ xviii, 1. Mamcrtinus in Pencgyr, Vei 
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eutedy for extortion, the president of the N«r- ciiap. 

bonnese province. ^* Who will ever be found ^^ 
^« guilty," exclabned the vdiement Delj^idius, 
«' if it be enough to deny ?'* «* and who,'* repfied 
Julian, ^ will ever be innocent, if it be sufficient 
'< to affirm?" In the general administration of 
peace and war, the interest of the sovereign is 
commonly the same as that of his people ; but 
Constantius would have thought himself deeply 
injured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded 
him Of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. The 
prince who was invested with the ensigns of 
royalty, might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents ; to ex« 
pose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal 
and easier mode of collection. But the manage- 
ment of the finances was more safely entrusted to 
Florentius, praetorian preefect of Gaul, an effe- 
minate tyrant, incapable of pity or remorse ; and 
the haughty minister complained of the most 
decent and gentle opposition, while Julian himself 
was rather inclined to censure theweakness of his 
own behaviour. The Caesar had rejected with 
abhorrence a mandate for the levy of an extra* 
ordinary tax ; a new superdiction, which the pras- 
fect had offered for his signature ; and the faithful 
picture of the public misery, by which he had 
been obliged to justify his refusal, offended the 
court of Constantius. We may enjoy the plea- 
sure of reading the sentiments of Julian, as he ex- 
presses them with warmth and freedom in a letter 
to one of his most mtimate friends. After stating 
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c H A P, kb own conduct, he proceeds in the followii^ 
"^ tenns : •* Was it possible for the disciple of Plato 

iinximtcLu^^ ^^ Aristotle to act otherwise than I have 
^ done ? Could I abandon the unhi^py subjects 
*' entrusted to my care ? Was I not called upon 
^ to defend them from the repeated injuries of 
'< these unfeeling robbers ? A tribune who de- 
^^ serts his post is punished witli death, and de- 
^' prived of the honours of buriaL With what 
^' justice could I pronounce his sentence^ if, in 
•* the hour of danger, I myself neglecteil a duty 
** far more sacred and far more important ? God 
** has placed me in this elevated post ; his pro- 
*' vidence will guard and support me. Should I 
** be condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfort 
^ from the testimony of a pure and upright con- 
** science. Would to heaven that I still possessed 
" a councillorlike Sallust I If theythink proper 
^' to send me a successor, I shall submit without 
^ reluctance ; and had much rather improve the 
" short opportunity of doing good, than enjoy a 
^ long and lasting impunity of evil."* The 
precarious and dependent situation of Julian dis- 
played his virtues and concealed his defects. The 
young hero, who supported, in Gaul, the throne 
of Constantius, was not permitted to reform the 
vices of the government ; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. 
Unless he had been ^le to revive the martial 

* Ammian, xvii, 3. Julian. Epistol. xv, edit. Spanheim. Such. 
fli conduct almost justifies the encomium of Mamertinus. Ita illi an- 
ni fpatia dinsa sunt, ut aut barbaros domttet» aut civibus jura resti • 
fuat ; pcrpetuum professus, aut contra hostein» aut contra itia* 
efrtamen* 
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spirit of the Romans, or to introduce the arts of chap, 
industry and refinement among their savage ene- ^^^' 
mies; he could not entertain any rational hopes* *^'*^^'**^^ 
of securing the public tranquillity, either by the 
peace or conquest of Germany. Yet the victories 
of Julian suspended, for a short time^ the inroads 
of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the 
Western empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Descrip^ 
Gaul, which had been so long exposed to the evils p^ifc 
of civil discord, barbarian war, and domestic 
tyranny ; and the spirit of industry was revived 
with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, again flourished under - 
the protection of the laws ; and the curiae , or civil 
corporations, were again filled with useful and 
respectable members : the youth were no longer 
apprehensive of marriage ; and married persons 
were no longer apprehensive of posterity : the 
public and private festivals were celebrated with 
customary pomp ; and the frequent and secure 
intercourse of the provinces displayed the image 
of national prosperity.** A mind like that of 
Julian, must have felt the general happiness of 
which he was the author ; but he viewed, with 
peculiar satisfaction and complacency, the city of 
Paris ; the seat of his winter residence, and the 
object even of his partial affection.* That splen- 

« Libaniusy Orat. Parental, in Imp. Julian. <:• 38^ in Fabricius 
Bibliotbec. Gnec. torn, yii, p« 263, 264^ 

' See Julian, in Misopogon. p. 340, 341. The primiUvc state of 
Paris is illustrated by Henry Valesius (ad Anunian. xz» 4), hi« 
brotb^ Hadrian Valesiusj or de Valois, and M. d'iinviUe (in their 

respective 
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CHAF. did Capital, which now embraces an ample tern- 
^^ Uay on either side of the Seiiie, was originally 
coi^ned to the small island in the midst of the 
river, from whence the inhabitants derived a 
supply of pure and salubrious water. The river 
bathed the foot of the walls ; and the town was 
accessible only by two wooden bridges. A forest 
overspread the northern side of the Seme ; but on 
the south, the ground, which now bears the name 
of the university, was insensibly covered with 
hcftises, and adorned with a palace and amphi** 
theatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars 
for the exercise of the Roman troops. The se- 
verity of the climate was tempered by the neigh- 
bourhood of the ocean ; and with some precau* 
ticms, which experience had taught, the vine and 
fig-tree were successfully cultivated. But, in re- 
markable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; 
and the huge pieces of ice that floated down the 
stream, might be compared, by an Asiatic, to the 
blocksof whitemarble which were extracted from 
the quarries of Phrygia. The licentiousness and 
corruption of Arttioch, recalled to the memory 
of Julian the severe and simple manners oi his 
beloved Lutetia,' where the amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised. He indig- 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the 
brave and honest simplicity of the Gadts, and al- 

MspeeUve No|itiu» of andent G«ul), the JOibi de Longm^ Be* 
•cription de la France, torn, i, p. 12, IS, and M. Bonamy (in tiie Mem, 
de rAeadestie des fnscriptSons, torn, xv, p. 65dU69I>. 

^ T«r» f«%j(» AtMtttmf, Jalianv hi Misopogon* p. 340, Leucetia, 
or Lutetic, was the ancient name of the chy wfiitih, aeeording !• 
Ibe taAkKi of the fourth century, assumed the territorial api^UatioB 
of ParwL 
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mdst forgave the intemperance, which was the ghaf. 
only stain of the Celtic character/ If Julian '"^ 
could: now revisit the capital of France, he might 
converse with men of science and genius, capable 
of understanding and of instructing a disciple of 
the Greeks; he might excuse the lively and grace- 
ful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgenceof luxury; 
and he must applaud the perfection of that inesti- 
mable art, which softens and refines aiid embel- 
lishes the intercourse of social life. 

f Julian, in Mifopof^oo. p. 359, 9$(^ 
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CHAP. XX. 

7he motives J progress^ and effects of ike cwtersion 
of Constantine.-^Legal establishment^ and comtitu- 
. tion of the Christian or CathoKc Church. 



CRAP. J[ HE public establishment of christiamty 
m^i^n^ut^, J^^y ^ considered as one of those import- 
ant and domestic revolutions which excite the 
most lively curiosity, and afford the most valuable 
instruction. The victories and the civil policy of 
Constantine no longer influence the state of 
Europe ; but a considerable portion of the globe 
still retains the impression which it received from 
the conversion of that monarch ; and the eccle- 
siastical institutionsof his reign are still connected, 
by an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the 
passions, and the interests of the present genera- 
tion. 
Date of the In the consideration of a subject which may be 
Scon!*^" examined with impartiality, but cannot be viewed 
■tentine^ with indifference, a difficulty immediately arises 
of a very unexpected nature ; that of ascertaining 
the real and precise dateof the conversion of Con- 
i. ». 806. stantine- The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst 
of his court, seems impatient"^ to proclaim to the 

* .The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has been ac* 
curatelj discussed, difficulties have been started, solutions proposed^ 
and an expedient imagined, of two original editions ; the former pub- 
lished during the persecution of Diocletian, the latter tmder that of 

Iklciniiu! 
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"World the glorious example of the sovereign of chaf. 
Oaul ; who, in the first moments of his teign, ac- ^^ 
knowtedged and adored the majesty of the true 
and only flod.'* The learned Eusebius has a* 
scribed the faith of CoQstantine to the miraculous 
sign which was displayed in the heavens whilst he 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition.*^* •• 3^*' 
The historian Zosimus maliciously asserts, that the 
emperor had embrued his hands in the blood of 
his eldest son, before he publicly renounced the 
gods of Rome and of his ancestors.* The per- a. ». gj^, 
plexity produced by these discordant authorities^ 
is derived from the behaviour of Constantine him- 
self. According to the strictness of ecclesiastical 
language, the first of the christain emperors was 
unworthy of that name, till the moment of his 
death ; since it was only during his last illness a. »• 337. 
that he received, as a catechumen, the imposition 

Licinius. .See Dufresnoyy PrefaU'p. v. Tillemont* Mem. Eccle^ 
siast. torn, vi, p. 465-470. Lardner's Credibility, part il, vol. vii, 
p. 78*86* For my own part, I am almost convinced that Lactantius 
dedicated his Institutions to the sovereign of Gaul, at a time when 
Gsderius, Maximin, and even Licinius, persecuted the christians; 
that is, between the years 306 and 311. 

*> Lactant. Divin. Institut. i, 1 ; vii, 27. The fii^t and most im. 
portant of these passages is indeed wanting in twenty*eight manu- 
scripts ; but it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative 
value of those manuscripts, one of 900 years old, in the king of 
France*8 library, may be alleged in its favour ; but the passage is 
omitted in the correct manuscript of Bologna, which the P. de 
Montfinucon ascribes to the sixth or seventh century (Diarium 
Italic, p. 409). The taste of most of the editors (except Ifttus^ 
see Lactant. edit, Dufresnoy, torn, i^ p. 696) has felt the genuine 
style of Lactantius. 

• Buseb. in Vit. ConitanU 1. 1, c 27«St. 

* Zoshnus, 1. ii| p. lQ4h 
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chaf; of iMttda^* and wtw afterwardg admitted, by the 
initiatory rites of baptism, into the number of 
the faithfid/ , The Christianity of Constantine 
BHift be allowed in a much more vague and qua* 
Mfiedsaise ; and the nicest iKxxiracy is requiredin 
tracing the slow and ahnost imperdeptible grada- 
tions by which the monarch declared himself the 
protector and at length the proselyte, of the 
church. It was an arduous task to eradicate the 
lud^its and inrc^udices of his education, to ac- 
knowledge the divine power of Christ, and to un- 
dMrstnad that the truth o( his revelation was in- 
compatible with the w<»^ip of the gods« The 
obstades which he had prdbaUy experienced in 
kis own mind, instructed him to proceed with 
caution in the momentous diange of a national 
religion ; and he insensibly discovered his new 
epittions, as far as he could enforce them with 



• Tkat YiU was Wmif^ UMd in mtkiog m catechumen (see Bing- 
lu»i*0 Aatifttltiest L z, c 1» p. 419. Dam. Chardoo* Hist, des 
SiprameMi torn. i» 9^ ^tK «»& Coastantine received it for the frst 
tim» iJ&vmb. in Viu CeMtant. L iy, c. 61) immediately before his 
baptism and death. From the eeuiectioa of these two facts, Valesiiu 
(ad loc. Euseb.) I^as drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly ad* 
mitted by Tltlemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. It, p. 999^ and 
opposed with feeble arguments by Mosheim (p. 969)^ 

' Euaeb. in Vit. Constant. J. !v, c 61, 62, 63. The Impend of 
Confltantine*s baptism at Rome, thirteen years before bis deaah, was 
invented in the eighth century, as a proper motive for l»ia domaiimh 
Such has been the gradual progress of knowle^. Chat » alary of 
which Cardinal Baronius (Annal. Ecdesiast. a. a. aS4, Nsb 
43-49) declared lilmself the unblushing advocate, i« mow fieaUy 
anpported, even within the verge of the Vatican. See the Aataqui* 
totes Christians torn. ii. p. 2S2 ; a work published with aU appn> 
bations at Rome. In the year V&l, hf Faikber MauMcbi, a learned 
dominican. 
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safety mid with effect. During the whole course chap. 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowed ,„.^^,^^^^ 
with a gentle, though accelerated, motion; but its 
general direction was sometimes checked, and 
sometimes diverted, by the accidental circum* 
stances of the times, and hy the prudence, or pos- 
sibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His mini- 
sters were permitted to signify the intentions of 
their master in the various language which was 
best adapted to their respective principles f and 
he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of hissub- 
jects, by ^publishing in the same year two edicts} A.b.3iu 
the first of which enjoined the solemn observabce 
of Sunday,^ and the second directed the regular 
consultation of aruspices.^ While this import^ 
ant revolution yet remained in suspense, tiie 
christians and the pagans watched the conduct 
of their sovereign with the same anxiety^ but 
with very opposite sentiments. The former were 
prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as va- 
nity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour, and 
the evidences of his faith. The latter, till theii? 
just apprehensions were changed into despair and 

' The quaestor, or secretary, who composed the Itw of the Theodo* 
sian code,' makes his master say with indiiference,— " homlnihus su« 
•• pradictffi religionis" (1. zvi, tit. ii, leg. 1). The minister of ac« 
clesiastical affkirs was allowed a more devout and respectful' style^ 
rstf %f$ifffi9 nm ayutrmrns nmttXsMnt 4fnfiuutt ; the legal, most holy^ 
and cathplic worship. See Euseb. Hist. Bcclcs. 1. x, c. 6. 

• Cod. Theodos. L II, tit. viii, leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. L iii, tit. 
2ii, leg. 3. Constantine styles the Lord's day dUa aolUt & nacne which 
could not offend the ears of his pagan subjects. 

* Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. x, LI. Godefroy, In Uie character of 
a commentator, endeavours (torn, vl, p. 257) to excuse Constantine i 
but the more zealous Baronius (AnnaL Eccles. a. d. ^1, No. IS ' 
4^ensure8 hla profane conduct with truth and asperity. 

VOL. III. R. * * 
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., ,f^^,, wd from t)ieittftelv«^ 4Im^ the go49 flf i^im^ 
9wM M imger i?pfc<m t)i»fRnf^rPF in the q^»- 
li^ of tlieir ¥Otiirie^. The wviq jn^q^ 4«4Fe. 
judioM liftY^ ensRged tlie jMirty^ Vrit^$ «f ti&e 
timM to qfionoct Dw pub% pmfffiwfi ^ i^^^- 
tiftnity with lb« mot t gl9Ki9U$ pr tl^e iqof t igi^ 
VlinQm ««» ol* tN r§i|^ of CqfMstaiA^ii^. 

ti<C^* tfW[i44i« ui the ^l^«e^ 

tine* be pei^Y«r€id tiU be w^a ne^ (^r ^ ^^furs of 

age in the pm^m of the ^atAl]|Mf4 r^ligioB;^ 

Md the «wie pondw^ which Ui tbp oom% of i^u 

«9me4iail|ightl^4iqiHlt^tpki^ COKiidbp 

Worihsd wly to the in^l^tiqn or iwdlcj of % 

Wfer#iigli of Qtittl. IU$ Vber^ity r-^^t^re^ ^ 

enriched the t^^^p^ ^ thf gods^; the loedal^ 

irhich kftued fFW» his uypve^i^l mint ^^ impress 

•d with the figure^ and ^ttrilmtes ^f Ji^^it^ wd 

Ap<41pft ef M«rs| and H^i;<;uleii; aad his Ql^^ piets 

in^eimd th^ council of Qlji^puft by the ^leqm 

^p0theotis9f h^^liM^her Coiista^tius.^ jptut thie 

deyjotiiW ^ CQnstantwe wa^ moire p^uli^\y 

directed ^o the g;enius of the Sun^ the ApP^lo 

of Greek and ^omm myology ; aod h^ wa* 

pleased to be represented with the symbols of the 

* Theodor^t (L i, c IQ) seeips to, i»sinuate, tiiat Helena, gayq 
h^ 8Qi^ a c^rijMiian edUication; bvt we n^ be inured, from tb/e su- 
l^io^ authority Qf ^u^bius (iAy^.'Cojt^ta^t,■^ iii, c 47), thait 
■he herself was indebted to Con&tajitine fior the kn9)vle4ge of christ- 

* See the med^ of Constantine in Dueaoge m^, ^anduri. A» f«i« 
cjticd bad retained the ^rivil^ of coining, ^nmt 9fl t^e mjedals 
of that age issued, ^Qm th^ mint updec the saaction of tho. ims^tm 
authority. ' ^^ ' 
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god of light MttA poetiy. The unerring shafts of Chap. 
that deity, the brightness of his eyes, his laurel ^^^^^^ 
wreath, imnmrtal beauty, and elegant accom- 
pliduneaCs, seem to p<Hnt him out as the patron 
of a young hero. The altars of Apollo wer^ 
crowned with the votire offerings of Constantine; 
and the credulous multitude were taught to be* 
lifeve, that the empenn* was permitted to behold^ 
with mortal eyes,, the visible majesty of their tu<» 
telar deity; andtibot ^her waking or in a vinon 
he was Uessed with the auspicious omens of a 
long and rictorious reign. The sun was univer'* 
sally celebrated as the inrincible guide and pro^ 
tector of Constantine ; and the pagans might rea« 
sonably expect that the insulted god would pur« 
sue, with unrdenting vengeance, the impiety of 
his uhgratefol favourite.^ 

As long as Comstantiiie exercised a limited He pro- 
sovereignty over the provinces of Gaul, his chris^chnstians 
tian subjects were protected by the authority, and^^^ 
perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who wisely left sis* 
to the gods the care of vindicating their own ho* 
nour. H we may credit the assertion of Constant 
tiae himself, he had been an indignaiit spectator 
of the savage crudties which were inflicted by 
the handis of Roman sddiers, on those citizens 
whoee religion was their only crime.'^ In the East 

> The pftiiegyrie of Eumenlas, (tH, teter. pfln^gyr. Tety wfakli 
was pronbimced t few months before the Halion war, abounds with 
the most unexceptionable evidence of tfte pagan superstftioii of CbiN 
staMfne, and of IHs pairtieQlar veneration fiyr ApoRo, or Hie smi ; to 
wMeh Juliaa idlndes ^Qial. vii* p. S98, am ku ifm f rf>. See Com* 
mentaire de Spanheim sur les C^Ars* p. 317. 

>" eonsteitiki. Orat. ad. Sanctos, e. 95. Bst it might eMily be 
«liewii, that ^i^Oteek trtnsiator has improved tfie se«ae«f the iMkt 

^ 9 original ; 
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CHAt^. and in the West, he had seen the diffi^reht cfffects 
^««^.«.« of severity and indulgence ; and as the former 
was rendered still more odious by the example 
of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the latter was 
recommended to his imitation by the autiiority 
and advice of a dying father. The son of Con- 
stantius immediately suspended or rqiealed the 
edicts of persecution, and granted the free exer- 
ci^ of theu* religious ceremonies to all those who 
had alreajly professed themselves membars of the 
church. They were soon encouraged to depend 
on the favour as well as on the justice of their 
sovereign, who had imb3>ed a secret and sincere 
reverence for the name of Christ, and for the 
God of the christians.'' 
Mrrch^* - About five months after the conquest of Italy, 
Edict of the emperor made a solemn and authentic decla- 
ration of his sentiments, by the celebrated edict 
of Milan, which restored peace to the catholic 
church. In the personal interview of the two 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant 
of genius and power, obtained the ready concur^ 
rence of his colleague Licinius ; the union of 
their names and authority disarmed the fury of 
Maximin ; and after the death of the tyrant of 
the East, the edict of Milan was received as a ge- 
neral and fundamental law of the Roman world/ 

original ; .and the 9ge4 emperor might recollect the persecutioo of 
Plocletian with a more lively abhorrence than he had actuaJljr felt 
in thc^ days of his youth and pa^^ism- 

, " See Eus^b* Hist; Eccles. 1. viii, IS ; 1. iz, 9 ; and 1^ Vit. Const* 
Li» c. 16, 17. itactant. Divin. Institut. i» 1^ Cac^iJl8 dtMort. 
Persecut. c. 25. 

r • C«ciliu6 (de Mort# Persecut. c. 48) has .preaeryed the Latia 

•rigijpal ; and Euse^ut (Hist. Eccles. 1. x, c. 5) has given a Greek 

. » trana^atlas 



Milan. 
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The wisdom of the ^nperors provided for the ghap. 
restitution of all the civil and religious rights, of^ ' ,. 
which thechristians had been so unjustly deprived. 
It was enacted, that the places of worship, and 
public lands, which had been confiscated, should 
be restored to thechurch, without dispute, without 
delay, and without expence: and this severe' in- 
junction was accompanied with a gracious pro- 
mise, that if any of the purchasers had paid a fair 
and adequate price, they should be indemnified 
from the. imperial treasury. The salutary regu- 
lations which guard the future tranquillity of the 
£althful, are framed on the principles of enlarged' 
and equal toleration: and such an equality must 
have been interpreted by a recent sect as an ad-^ 
vantageous tmd honourable distinction. The two 
emperors proclium to the worid, that they have 
granted a free and absolute power to the chris- 
tians, and to all others, of following the religion 
which each individual thinks proper to prefer, to 
which he has addicted his nlind, and which he 
may deem the best adapted to his own use. They' 
carefully explain every ambiguous word, rehiove 
every exception, and exact from the governors of 
tjie provinces a strict obedience to the true and' 
simple meaning of an edict, which was designed 
to establish and secure, without any limitation, the 
claims of religious liberty. They condescend, to 
assign two weighty reasons which have induced 
them to allow this universal toleration ; the hu-' 
mane intention of consulting the pe^ce and hap* > 

trandation of this perpetual edict, which refers to some provislon.il * 
regulations. ' ' 

r3 
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CHAP. p{|i€88 of their peopk ; md tiie pious kope^ tfiat 
^^wxx^^^ ^y ^^^^ ^ conduct^ they shall appease and pro« 
pitiate the Deify^ whose seat is ia heaven. They 
gratefully adknowledge the many signal proofs 
which they hare received c^ the divine &voiir ; 
and they trust that the same Providence will for 
ever continue to protect the ptouperity of the 
prince and people. From these vague and inde<- 
finite expressions crf^piety^ three suppositions may 
be deduced^ of a different^ but not of an income 
patible, nature^ The mind of Constahtine might 
fluctuate between the pagan and the diristian 
religions. According to the loose and comply- 
ing noticms g£ polytheism, he might acknow* 
ledge the god of the christSms as one of the 
fMi^ deities who composed the hierardrjr of hea^ 
ven. (yr perhaps he mig^t embrace the ]^o- 
sq>hic and pleasing idea, that^ notwithtttanding 
the variety of names, of rites,, sind of opinions, 
all the sectfll and all the nations of manl^id are 
united in the worship of the common Father and 
Creator of the universfe.' ' 
tie and But the councBs of princes are more fireqiiently 
thtekrift. influenced by views of tempcfiral advantage than 
^ ™f««- by considerations erf* abstract and specislative trufli. 
The partial mid increasing favora- of Constantaie 

P A panegyric of Constantine, yrenounoed seven or eight months 
after the edict of Milan (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7, 
and TOlcmont, Hist d«s Bmpevturs, torn, iv, p. fA(^, uae» the fel- 
lowing reaarkaUeeaEprefliions •• SuaiiBe rerum 89tor« ngus t9t no* 
<* mine stmty quot linguas gentium esse volulste, quern enim te ipse 
•• did ▼fllifl, scire «oa possnnnre,'* Panegyr. Vtt. 11, 29. In ex- 
plaining Constantine'f pvqsrest umthe faUhs Sfosheim ^ Bti, d^>is 
Ingeiiiouf , subtki prolix^ 
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ititi^ MkleiSfy be ttSttteA to ilie istefotH ^hibfi h^ c h a f. 
ehtertattitd idt «ie ihoral charactfeir <tf th6 thirUit- ^^ 
iand ; iHAton p^rsuasiOii^ ih&t the {n^dp^tloti 
of ttig goSpfel trotild ihbulfcatti ihe prafctice of pri- 
vate diitf piifeHc virtue. Whatever latitiidfe dd 
abssolute indiiarcli may assutofe ili liisdwli cotldiict/ 
whalfevtl- irtdtrigfeUce he iAky fclaim for his dwtt 
pafesidHsr, it k undoiibtfedly lii^ interest l6at all hx^ 
subjert« gllotild rfesptlct iHe natural and fciWl Otrfi- 
gatibtts of Sdcifety. Biit IHeopieration of the wisest 
laws is iin^Jferfecl arid Jirecatidufe. They seldom 
iiispird ViKufe, they tahndt ajlVays i^strdhl Vice, 
i'heir pbWer is faiSUiiScleni id prdhihit all thai 
thfey edridezxih, nor can ihfe;|^ always pt]^isb the ac« 
tiotis ^hicfa they p^dkihiti The legislatoi^ of anti- 
^tiityhadMtomditedt&ihtfti- aidii^^ 
eatiob and 6f oj[>iMdh: fittt ev^ry prlndjti}^ whidlj 
had once maintained (H^ ri^ottr ^d p\trity Hit 

a de^iilft^ ahd despotic em)ph*e. Fhiloisophy ^tU^ 
eiefeidsed bat tSmptMis ^ajr bvir the hntnkii 
ndM, Iktt iht c&nse of tirtufe derived very feehle 
j^plpdft fi^oiti the intinebce of the p^^sax Supersti- 
tion. tTndei^ thi^se didcoiiraging cifciimstances^ a 
prudent ttmgi^hiie ihiight 6b$erve with p^^ 
the progreiEis of a religion, whicli disused lunohg 
the peopte a ptnre, iienevolent, and universal sys- 
tem of ethics, adapted to every d^ty and every 
condition of Ike ; rdConAneiided u the will and 
reason of the Supreme Deity^ and enforced by the 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. Itie 
e:^p(e9riiiistice of Oreik and Romamf hlsf ory couldnot 
inform the world how far the system of national 

b4 
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CHAPjinaimen might be rrformed and improved by the 
precepts of a divine revelation; and Constantine 



might listen with some confidence to the flattering, 
and indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. 
The eloquent apologist seemed firmly to expect, 
and almost ventured to promise, that the esta- 
blishment of Christianity would restore the inno- 
cence and felicity of the primitive age ; thaf the 
worship of the true God wouldextinguish war and 
dissention among those who mutually c(msidered 
themselves as the children of a common parent; 
ihctt every impure desire, every angry or selfish 
passion, would be restrained by theknow^edge of 
the gospel; and that the magistrates might sheath 
the sword of justice among a people who would 
be universally actuated by. the sentiments of 
tiiith and piety, of equity ,andmod^a;tion, of 
harmony and universal love^** . .<, . v. 
Theorr The passive and unresting ol^edienpe^ which 
SSe of^-b?^s under the yoke of authority,;pr ev^ 9f op ; 
^obedi. pression, must have appeared, i^ t^^^jes of an 
absolute monarch, the ix)9^t.^d^spiqupfi3 and use- 
ful of th^ evangelic virtues/. The j^rimitive 
christians derived the institution of civil govern- 
ment, not from the. copspnt of the people, but 
from th^ decrees of heaven.- r The reigning em- 
peror, though he had usurped the sceptre by trea- 

< See the elegant dewription 'of Lactantius (Dfvin. Institiit. v. 8), 
^bo is muqb ^i^e ^rspicudus and poBltlise than* It becomes a dis- 
creet prophet. , 

^ * The political system of tbc christians is explained by Qrotius, 
de J^are BeUi «t Pacis,- L i, ol 3, 4. Grotius was a republican and an 
^e,.but.tl^e mjldncMof Ws tem|ier inclined him to supfwt the esta- 
blished fo\^er8.^ 



son and murder* kamediately assumed the sacced ^^x.*^ 
character of yioegerent of the deity. To the^^,^;,,,,,^ 
deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
his power ; suid his subjects wer6 indissolubly. 
bound, by their oa^th of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
had violate every law of nature, and society. 
The hiimble chrlsjtians were sent into the world 
as ?heqp among wolves ; and since they were not 
pernaitted to employ force, even in the defence of 
their religion, they should be still more criminal 
if thfy were tempted to shed the blood of thdr. 
felloWH3reatures,' in disputing the vain privileges, 
or the sordid possessions, of this transitory life* 
Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in 
the reign of Nero had preached the duty of un-. 
conditional submission, the christians of the three 
first centuries preserved their conscience pure and* 
innqcent of the guilt of secret conspiracy, or open * 
rebellion. While they experienced the rigour of 
persecution^; they were never provoked either to 
meet their typcants in the field, or indignantly to 
withdraw them^eJtveS: into some renK)te and, se- 
questered , corner of, the globe.' The protestants 
of France, of O^rmajiy, and of Britain, who as- 
ser|;ed with s{ict^ intrepid courage their civil and 
religious freedom, ^h^jve been insulted by the in- 
vidious comparison between the conduct of the 

• ■ • Tertullian. Apolog;. c. 32, 34, S5, 36. Tamen nunquam 
Albiniani, nee Nigriani vel Cassiani inveniri potuerunt christiant 
* Ad Scapulam, e. t. If this assertion be strictly true, it excludes the' 
christians of that age from all civil and military etnployments^ 
whiclk' would have coihpelfed them to take dn active part in th« 
service of their respective governors. See Moyle'^ Works, vol. iff 
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CA AK prifliititv and of the i«fbhiied ekrittiatu.* Fta*- 
^^ lims^ instead of celiswe^ Mtte ftimteuse awr be 
dne to the superior setiKie and spirit of tmr im^ 
cestors^ who had conrfaiced ^itiselTe» tluit t^ 
ligkm co&fiot abolteh the tmalietiablS tighte ot 
humaii tAtwe.* Perhaps th« patieiiti^ Of ttie 
primitive chufch niajr be ascriti^ to Hb Hreek- 
Hess, as well as to its vlitue. A s^ti ttf HiiWtfftiko 
ptebeians, withcmt leaders^ without antis^ WiflKim 
fortifications, must hare encounter^ iil«titlftil€ 
destruction in a rash and fruitless f^sttmte to the 
master <^ the Roman legioiis. l|iit tb^ dttl^ians^ 
when they deprecated the wrath ^f tModetiah^ 
» solidted thefaVoHrof Coftstantine^cottldliliege^ 
wHh truth and confidence, t^«t the^ held fbe pnn- 
dple 0f passive obediefi^^e, attd that, in lAe sptee 
ctf three centurieB^ their eotidiiet hdd s^a^ bfete 
^miforMable to their piitieipfles* I'hey mi^t 
idd, that the ftrcme of the ettpe^oi^s wotfld h^ 
established^ on a fixed and pifthimUnt bd^ tf all 
i*>eit sul^ects, ettibracing the etal'istiaii i&ettiBe^ 
skould leM*n to suffer and td obey. 
^^^ In theg€Me4*ai order of Pi»evfdeWfce^ princes and 
Constant tyrants iare considered asr tfce ministers of heated, 
*^ appointed to rule or to chastise the nations tif the 
earth. But sacred history afibrds many iUustrioas 

* Sec the artfiil Bossuet (Hist, des Variations des EgUsea Pro- 
tcstantes, twn. iii, p. S10-2«), and the maUeious Bayle (ton. ii» 
p. 62rO). I Mme Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the Avis 
aux Beibgi^; consult the Dictionnaire Critique de Cfaauflhfi^ 
torn. U port U, ^ 14^ 

•^ Buchanan is the aarliest,^or at least the most celebrate^ o€ tlw 
lefimners, who has justified the theory of r^aistapce. See liis Dia«> 
logue, de Jure Regni apud Scotos, torn, n, p. 28-^, edit. lU. 
Jtuddimaiw 
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Examples of the more immediate interpositidn of chap. 

the deity in the govemmettt of his chosen people. 

The sceptre and the sword were committed to the "*"" 
hands of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, 
of the Maccabees ; the virtues of those heroes 
were the motive or the effect of the divine favour, 
the success of their arms was destined to achieve 
the deliverance or the triumph of the church. 
If the judges of Israel were occasional and tem- 
porary magistrates, the kings of Judali derived 
from the royal unction of their great ancestor an 
hereditary and indefeasible right, which could 
not be forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by 
the caprice of their subjects. The same extraor- 
dinary providence, which was no longer confined 
to the Jewish people, might elect Constantine and 
his family as the protectors of the christian world; 
and the devout Lactantius announces, in a pro- 
phetic tone, the future glories of his long and 
universal reign/ Galerius and Maximin, Max- 
entius and Licinius, were the rivals who shared 
with the favourite of heaven the provinces of the 
empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and Maxi- 
min soon gratified the resentment, andfuIfiUed the 
sanguine expectations, of the christians. The 
success of Constantine against Maxentius and 
Licinius, removed the two formidable compete 
tors who still opposed the triumph of the second 
David, aud his cause might seem to claim the 
peculiar interposition of Providence. Xhe cha- 

' Lactant. Dtvin. Instltut. I. 1. Cusebius In the course of lib. 
histtMry, his life, and his oraUon, repeatedly inculcatet the divine 
right of Constantine to the empire. 
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CHAP, racter of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple 
^^ and human nature ; and though the christians 
might enjoy his precanous favour, they were ex- 
posed> with the rest of his subjects, to the effects 
of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The con- 
duct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance 
with which he had consented to the wise and hu- 
mane regulations of the edict of Milan. The 
convocation of provincial synods was prohibited 
in his dominions ; his christian officers were ig- 
nominiously dismissed; and if he avoided the 
guilt or rather danger, of a general persecution, 
his partial oppressions were rendered still more 
odious, by the violation of a soleftin and volun- 
tary engagement." While the East, according to 
the lively expression of Eusebius, was involved 
in the shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious 
rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated the 
provinces of the West. The piety of Constantine 
was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the 
justice of his arms; and his use of victory con- 
firmed the opinion of the christians, that their 
hero was inspired, and conducted, by the Lord of 
Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a gene- 
ral edict of toleration; and as soon as the defeat 
of Licinius had invested Constantine with the sole 

A. ». 324. dominion of the Roman world, he immediately, 
by circular letters, exhorted all his subjects to 
imitate, without delay, the example of their sove- 

» Our imperfect knowledge of the persecution of Licinius is de- 
rived from Eusebjus (Hist; Eccles. .1. x, c. 8. Vit. Constantin. 1» i, 
c 4>9'S6 ; i. ii, c. 1, 2). Aurelius Victor mentions liis cruelty in ge- 
neral terms. 
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reign, and to embrace the divine truth of christi- chap. 
anity." ^^^^'^^ 

The assurance that the elevation of Constan- Loyalty 
tine was intimately connected with the designs of ^^^^jj®/ 
Providence, instilled into the minds of the christ* i"» p«^^ 
ians two opinions, which, by very different means, 
assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy^ 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his 
favour every resource of human industry ; and 
they confidently expected that their strenuous ef- 
forts would be seconded by some divine and mira- 
culous aid. The enemies of Constantine have 
imputed to interested motives the alliance which 
he insensibly contracted with the catholic church; 
and whichapparently contributes to the success of 
his ambition. In the beginning of the fourth 
century, the christians still bore a very inadequate 
proportion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but 
among a degenerate people, who viewed the 
change of masters with the indifference of slaves, 
the spirit and union of a religious party might as-' 
sist the popular leader, to whose service, from a 
principle of conscience, they had devoted their 
]ives and fortunes.*" The example of his father 
had instructed Constantine to esteem and to re- 
ward the merit of the christians ; and in the dis- 

• Euseb. in Vit Constant. 1, ii» c. 24-42, 4S->60. 

* In the beginning of the last century, the papists of England 
were only a thirtieth, and the protestants of France only a jyieenth, 
part of the respective nations, to whom their spirit and power were 
a constant object of apprehension. See the relations which Benti- 
vbglio (who was then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) 
transmitted to the court of Rome (Relazione, torn, ii, p. SI 1-241). 
Bwtivoglio was curious, wcU infonned, but somewhat partiaL 
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CHAP. tiibtttioD of puUic oftces, he had th^ adrant^e 
^^' of strengthening his goyemment, by the choice of 

*^***^ minister* or genorala, in whose fidelity he could 
repose a just and unreserved coafidenoe^ l^ the 
infl^nee of tbetre dignified missicmaries^ the pro- 
felytes tfi the new fiuth must haTe mvttqihed in 
the court and army ; the barboriass of Gerafeany, 
who filled the ranks of the legions, were of a csre- 
Ie99 temper, which acquiesced without resirturce 
in the rettgion of their commander ; and when 
th^ pained the A^, it may fairly be presnme^J, 
Ihat a great number of the soidiers had ahready 
fOBseerated their swords to the serFice of C^Hrist 
«ad of CoQstantine.^ The halnts of mai&ind, 
wd the interest of religion, gradually al)ated the 
horror of war and bloodshed, which had so long 
jirevailed among the christians ; and in the coim- 
cUs which were assembled under the graciom pro- 
tection ctf Coiistantine,theauthf»rity of the bishops 
was seacbonably employed to ratify ths obligattoD 
of the military oath, and to iidiict the pendNy of 
^eommunication on those soldiers wk> threw 
away their arms duxtag the peace of the chutch.'^ 
While Constantine, in his own dcininioas, in* 
creased the number and zeal of his fiuthful ad* 
herents, he could depend on the sufifort* of a 

^ This careless temper of tbe Gernians .8p|>e«r9 abaaxmt unlfoffixdy 
19 the blstory of the conversion of each of the trilies. The. l^onaof 
Constaatinp were recruited with Gerpians (Zosinms, L li, jv 86) ; 
and the court even of his father had heen filled with christians. See 
the first book of the life of Constantine» by j^usebiijts* 

^ De his <|ui arma projiciunt in ^lisce, placuit eos ahstiner« a com? 
munions. Coiicil. Arelat. CanoA iii. The bc;st critics appl^ these 
words to thj^ j^tftcs of tU cbf^fch* 
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poworfiil fiBuptim m tliose pf0vioQe8b wlii^h wei^c h a r 
9ttV poMessedoruswD^bvlitt mills* A aecrel "^^ 
di8i^^eti0ii wi^ <tifl^i8e4 etmoiig the cbHatian 
stt^ds of Muxentiiis ai»d lipmiiis ; nad the r^. 
sentmeut whip^ the {alter did Mt ^tt^apt tacan- 
eefU» served mty to eiigage them atiU iiiK»pe ^pljr 
in the intemit of Im competitor. The regular 
GorrBspofltdeBDe which CMMct^ the bl9hppii of 
the inost ^staqt peovineea* eMUed them freel; 
to communicfite their wishes mi their des^s^ 
d^to transmit without dwg^ any useful ioteUir 
gence^ pr a&y {u^us contoibutioiiSt which mi^t 
prooiote the service of Const^tiiie, who pubUcIji 
declared that he had taken up arms for the ddyl? 
verance of the ^wch-"^ 

The enth\»i4^»iu which inquired the treops» ^^2S^ 
perhaps the emperor himself, had sharpeuedtheiiri'>«>^«^« 
swords while it satisfied their conscience. They "^"^^^ 
marohedtohatUe with the full assuraBce^ that ib^ 
same god, who had formerly opened a passi^ to 
the Ismelites thrmigb the waters of Jordan, and 
hadthrowndowB thewaUsof Jerichq at the seiu^ 
of the tanmipets of Joshua, would display his y4s^ 
ible majesty and power in the victory of Constan- 
tine« llie evidence of ecclesiastical history is pre- 



4 BiiieUw4tani]iSQM»idqi(»tlM8tooiid«lYtt wartgiiasl Lidoitiii 
Mi^sortofraUgloiucrumde. At the InTlteUon of tl»e ^iwitf W9m9. 
ckrlsOan gflksws kad reattmed tlitir tMM»» or* in oOier words* baA 
setumed to tlwt mUitaiey Mwioe. Thtic «Mdiie( was aftemrd« 
censuied by tbe IStb cBBon of thseouiicU of Klee; i£ tbis ptrtifiu* 
kur «pfUe$aon nay be veoeived, iiotead of the loose and §nenX 
seme of tbe Greek iBtespvetmy BeHamnBf Zonaci^ «Bd Aifigitk 
Arkteans. See Beveridft> Bsudset. Bodea* Oumi ton. U P> 79$ torn* 
4i> ^ 7S. Aimotatiom 



€ AAp; paredto8ffirai,thBt theirexpeetatkms were'jii^ti^ 
^^^ fied by the conspicuQus miracle to which the 



Gonversion of the first christiaD emf^ror has been 
ahkiost unaiiiittdUBly ascribed. The r^ or ima- 
ginary cause of 'M^ important an event, deserves 
atid demands the* attention of posterity ; and I 
riiall endeavour to form a just-estimate of thefa^ 
mous vision of Ccmstantine^ by a distinct consi- 
derati<m ofibesfafuiard, thedream^ Bx^thecelesiud 
sign; by separator the historical, the hatural,aiid 
the marvellous parts ^f this extraordinary story, 
which, in thecomposition of a specious argument, 
have been artfolly confounded in one iq[ilendid 
and brittle mass. 
TheZafto. I. An instrument of the torturcswhichwcre in* 
^^SiHU of fli<^ted only on slaves and strangers, became an 
t^enm. oi)ject of hoffor in the eyes of a Roman citizen ; 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were closely united with the idea of the cross." 
The piety, rather than the humanity, of Constan- 
tine, soon abolished in his dcMuinions the punish- 
ment which the Saviour of mankind had condes- 
cended to suffer '/ but the emperor had already 

* Nomen ipsutn cnM»» abslt non modo a corpore civium Roma- 
noruniy sed etiam a cogitatiene, oculis* auribusl Cicero pro Ra- 
berioy c. 5« The christian writers Justin, Minucius Faelix* Ter* 
tuUian, Jeroth; and Maximus of Turin, liay«>investigated with to- 
lerable -Buecess the finite or likeness of a. cross in almost erery object 
of nature or art ; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the 
human face, a bird flying; a man swimming, a mast and yard, a 
plough; .a standdrdf 6lc Ae..&c. See Lipsius de Crude, h i, c. 9. 
> ' See Aurelius -Victor, who considers this law-ais one. of the example 
ef Conetantine^ piety. . An edicf so honourable, to chjristianity deserv- 
ed a place in the Theodosian Code, instead of the indirect men- 
tion of it, which seems to result from the coropajrisOn of.the fifth and 
eighteenth titles of the ninth book. 
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learned to d^^pise the prejudices of his education,, ^^p* 
and of his people, before he could erect m - the, 
midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in 
its right hand; with an inscription which referred 
the victory of his arms,, and the deliverance of 
Rome, to the virtue of that salutary sign, the true 
symboLofforce and courage.^ The same, sym- 
bol sanctified.th^ arms of the soldiers of Constan- 
tino ; the cross glittered on tlieir helmets, was en- 
graved on their shields, was interwoven into their 
banners ; and the consecrated emblems which 
adorned the person of the emperor himself were 
distinguished only by ri^er materials anjd more 
exquisite workmanship.^ But the principal stand-^ 
ard which displayed the triumph of the cross 
was styled the Labarum,^ an obscure, ithough 

s Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. L i, c. 40. This statue/or a^ least 
the cross and inscription, may be ascribed with more' probability to 
the se^iond, or even the tUrd» visit o( Coost«ntiiie to Rome. Iii^me* 
diately after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds of the. senate and 
people were scarcely ripe for this public monument. 
^ Agnoecas res^na libens mea signa neeessa est ; 

In quibus effigies crtf«M aut gemmata refulget 

Aut longis solido ex auro prsfertur in ha&tis. 

Hoc signo invictus, transmissis Alpibns YHtor 

Servitium solvit miserabile Constantinus 

#•#•*■*•*•* ♦ « 

Christus putpureun gemmanti textus in aun» 

Signabat Lafyirum^ ciypeorum insignia Christus 

Scripserat) ardebat ftuihi&is cr«M? addita crlstis. 

Fkumitt. in Symmachum, 1. in 464i4S64 
^ The derivatidft aAd metoing of the word Labmum oi LaJb^m, 
which fa employed by Gregory Nazlanzen* Ambrose, PrtidentittB, fte. 
still remain tbtidly v»ikliowD» in spite of the efibfrtsof/the^critlpi* 
who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, 8paiM8h».Ce}ti<|; 
Teutonie, lUyric, Am0hifln» &c. in, aeafch of an etymology*: See 
Ducaiig«, in Glosh Med. et infim. LattnitAfa. nib voce LokorMm mi 
Gode&oy, ad Cod. Theodos* torn, ii, p. 143r 

VOL. Illt ^ 
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^* lhMndiftMltillt9iekMgWgi^6of<ll»W(t^ Itf» 
f»MlMcaL TliettilkMVisUwMdllMiii|rd«)^ 

tMft'a<foii^9»lh6gliattliitf the IftbaMtt^v^e 

secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enefldj. tn the seccmd civil war Licinius felt and 
draided Ite ^po^terof tihis cionMecrated iMnn^ the 
sight 6t t^tiii^ \ti thts diKtirens x>ir battle, a!tt!ttiM:ed 
the soldiers irf" CmMStantiae with aai mvinctble en- 
thusiasm, anaiW;»teey«^ tevtoratid dfsatty tltfough 
the ranks of the adverse legions.^ ^e ctmstian 

' Buieb. In iViL CoBstanOii. L U c. 30» 31. Baronius ((AnnaL 
Bodes. A» o. 31 0> Vm. %6) hm engraved a representeUon of the 
Libarum. 

1 TransvenS X JitcriU sianmo o^ite caicamflexo, Christum ia 
•eittis IIM4U GtedlHis de «. #i a 44, Caper (ad m. p. in edit. 
|4Wt>mt. tM^ a, p. 600) and Barenius (a. i». 31«, - Ne^ iS) 
hK^ M i gia f Md from aaeient nonninints seveva} spepimens (as thus 
^ ^^ \ ^ ^'^"'"'^ flionogvHBs» wtiioh b^ca^o/e extr^mel^ fieisbkn* 
'^<«^/«MeifttiiechifiMi»nwoifd. 

^ B«Hb).1lk Vil. OftnteMHi. Llf,y^«;%t^ E* kiftoileM ^ 
lM(iMlh«ltilte'0i^ililMi; Hit M HnWv« aeens ft 
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em|Heitm) who rtspeeted tlie example of Coflk eitAF« 
shttitine,<U9pktyed In iJl tibeir AUititfy expeditfani V"*^^ ^^ 
the gtaadard ctf the erras; bat wbM the degea©**™^"^ 
mteiuoMtssorsof Theoctoflui had ceMed to appttr 
in person M the heftdctf their tttmieift, the hdNu 
rum was dei>o0itedMavenerttMebatuMtessrelte 
m the palate of Constentiaople.'' Its honeurs 
are still pmnenrtA on the medalu of the Flavian 
family. Their gratefiil devotion has ptaoed the 
monogram of Ghrht in the midist of the ensigns 
of Rome. Tbe solemn epithets of^ sa^y of the 
repijMic^ glory of the army, restoration <^p<ihiic 
happineaS) are equaliy applied to tte religioas and 
miiitsry ttopfaies ; andthere isatflleittantame^ 
dal of the emperor Constantius, where the atmid^ 
ardoftfaelabarumis accompanied with these mo>- 
morable worth, Bif Ais ^iff^ikxm$kdkciwj^^ 

1 1« In all oceasions of danger or i^ftstress, lit wab '^^ dreann 
the practice of the primitive ehtistians to ^itify^^ 
their minds and bodies by the sign of the crosi^ 
which they used, in ail their eeel^sikal rites, in 
all the daily oecnrrences of 1^, as an iafelNsle 

indtette that it was never sUewn At^ iiead of «m ttrttoy) iHlt^MMftH* 
tine, above ten years afterwards, declaii^ himself the enemy of Li* 
eittiust and ihd deliverer o^ tht ihutttu " 

» See Cod. Tlicod. J. vi» th. xxw* S» HM i ia » 1. U t^ S. Thnl. 
phan. ChroMgrftph^ {k 11. T]l«ph«Mi lived Inrarai tAM tmA mi 
the eighth century^ idonstavt hmdfftd jwu^m^xt O i i — t a atfil> > Vim 
inodenlGfMkswtrenOtiiKlided to diftpkgr in tl^ Stld lift irtAhSard 
ef the empife And Of chtivlMliity $ and tiMMgli tiwjr S t ^ ttiiAB i Sli 
every tfuperatitloua hap^ of ^itfttnt the |rtaiite ef vkhry iiHMUMS«r« 
appealed too tMdd a ietSom 

• The Abb^ flU Voialts p. 108, aks: ttSq|Hi antral «r laeai n»- 
did8, attdgoDtoi A pAlloniar fikitltiaSati of • JviMt^ tm Fkf0 /^ 
OraittvUle, on this subject 

S 2 
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CUA.P. preservative against every species of spiritual or 
^"^ temporal evil.^ The authority, of the church 
might alone have had sufficient weight to justify 
the devotion of Constantine, who, in the same 
prudent and gradual progress^ acknowledged the 
truth, and assumed the sjrmbbl^ of Christianity. 
But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who 
in a formal treatise has avenged the cause of reli- 
gion, bestows on the piety of the emperor a more 
awful and sublime character. He affirms, with the 
most perfect confidence, that in the night which 
preceded the last battle against Maxentius, Con- 
stantine was admonbhed in a dream, to inscribe 
the aduelds of his soldiers with the celestial sign 
of God, the sacred monogram of the name of 
Christ; that he executed the commands of heaven, 
and that his valom* and obedience were rewarded 
by the decisive victory <rf the Milvian bridge. 
Some considerations might perhaps incline a 
sceptical mind to suspect the judgment or the 
veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either 
from zeal or interest, was devoted to the. cause 
of the prevailing faction.'^ He appears to have 
published his deaths of the persecutors at Nico- 

P TertulHan, de Corona, cS. Athanasiug, torn, i, p. 101. The 
learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv, c. 9, 10) has 
collected many simaar passages on the virtues of the cross, whicli in 
the last age embarrassed our protestant disputants. 

« CsBciHus, de m. p. c 44. It is certain, that this liistorical 
dedamation was composed and published, while Licinius, sovereign 
of the East, stiU preserved the friendship of Constantine, and of the 
christians. Every reader of taste must perceive, that the style is of 
a very different and inferior character to that of LactanUus ; and 
such indeed is the judgment of Le Ckrc and Lardner (BiWiothequc 

Anclenae 
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media about three years after the Roman vie- chap. 
toiy ; but the interval of a thousand miles, and ^^ 
a thousand days, will allow an ample latitude' 
for the invention of declaimers, the credulity 
of party, and the tadt approbation of the em- 
peror himself, who might listen without indig- 
nation to a marvellous tale, which exalted his 
fame, and promoted his designs. In favour of 
Licinius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the christians, the same author has provided a 
similar vision, of a form of prayer, which was 
communicated by an angel, and repeated by the 
whole army before they engaged the legions of 
the tyrant Maximin. The frequent repetition 
of miracles serves to provoke, where it does not 
subdue, the reason of nmnkind ;' but if the 
dream of Constantine is separately considered, 
it may be naturally explained either by the poli- 
cy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst 
his anxiety for the approaching day, which must 
decide the fate of the empire, was suspend^ed by a 
short and interrupted slumber, the venerable. 

Ancienne et Moderne» torn* iii» p. 438. Credibility of the Gospel, 
&c. part if, vol. vii, p. 94). Three arguments from the title of the 
hooky and from the names of Donatus and CoecUius, are produced 
by the advocates for Lactantius (see the P. Lestocq, torn, ii, 
p. 46-60). Bach of these proofs is singly weak and defective^ but 
their concurrence has great weight. I have often fluctuated, and 
shall tamdy follow the Colbert ms. in calling the author (whoever he 
was) Ceecilius. 

T Caedlius, de v. p. c. 46. There seems to be some reason in 
the observation of M. de Voltaire (Oeuvres, torn, xiv, fb 307), who 
ascribes to the success of Constantine the superior fame of hia labamm 
above the angel, of Licinius. Yet even this angel is favourably en« 
tertained by Pagi, TUlemont, Fleury, &c. who are fond of inareasAiig 
their stock of miradts* 

s 8 
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CHAP, form rf Christ, and the well-known sfmbol of 
^^ his religion, might forcibly offer themselves to 
the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had perhaps secretly implored the 
power, of the God of the Christians. As readily 
might a consummate statesman indulge himself 
in the use of one of those militaiy stratagnns, one 
of those pious frauds, which Philip and Septimus 
had employed with such art and effect.' The pre- 
ternatural origin of dreams was universally admit- 
ted by the nations of antiquity, and a consider- 
able part of the Gallic army was already prepared 
to place their confidence in the salutary sign of 
the christian religion. The secret vision of Con- 
stantiiie could be disproved only by the erant; 
and the intrepid hero who had passed the Alps 
and the Appenlne,mightviewwithcareles8despair 
the consequences of a defeat under the walk; of 
Rome, '[nie senate and people, exulting in their 
own deliverance from an odious tyrant;, acknow- 
ledged that the victory of Constantino surpassed 
the powers of man, without daring to insinuate 
that it k^d been obtained by the protection of the 
gads. TlM triumph^ arch^ which wa9 wected 

• BmWcs «h6M weO-kaown aiaraplca, Valliua (Ptelm to ]|oU« 
|eau*8 tnuMlalioM of LoagiQitu) lias dkeof end • vkion of Amifooos* 
who aMUMd hi* traeps tluil be had Men • pintagoB (the symbol of 
(Hfttjp) with thoM w«pd% H In this eiuiqner.** But ToUiaa hat 
most inexcusably omitted to produce bis authority ; and his own 
fharieter» litenury as well as moral, is net free flK>m reproaek (See 
Ohaufi^pi^ DicUoimaira Crltiq[ue, ton. Iv, p. 4<00>. Wt^HMt in- 
ehUng on the sllsaoe ol* 9ledonis» Plutarch, JvuHdm^ &e. it mftji he 
obicnredthat l^lfttnqs, who in a s^Kirate chapter (L |y, c 8) has 
<^Ieeted nineteen military stretagems of Antigonus, is tQ|a4j IgM- 
rant of this remarkable Tisioi)^ 



09 vae «oifAK UMP^ftf. 99» 

PUJQye^ ft siecret wd WtinVftt^ «^iwnfj?p9 «^^ 
the «ipr?i»& hmi^i wfea 4?leg9<§4 ^« «{uf^ ?f 

9ig»s 9 Y«py pl9.i}^b]e itaftso^ why Ife© fBhjtdff 
of Co^l99tMfte gh^4 ftp^ iR'^wwe to @ffih^ 

m. The pMlosfif^t wh^ wfb «iiw §891^9 ^^r; 

jbti^wpf* wA iffMtly owoliide, tkot i^T (he fi$^ 

faj fvmi, ^e w^((er^l99#as fif tb$ ??%4e!i hup 
mwib mere fmin§i\|ly l>§69i is^t^ l>y iolvm. 
£v^ e¥«nt* w fQipiiirwipe, fit ss^ifteM* wbt^ 
aeesM t9 4c»vwte ifum ik» <nr4it>8fy (ifflui^ ef 99- 
ture, has been rashly ascribed to the inunediate 
actiMi of 1^ deity ; and theast<Mu^ed fimey of 

the mulUtu4p Im sowetw^a^yeft «Aapew4 co- 
lour, langiiiig« and motion, to the fleetiag but 

< lm^lMta Dhrinhatis, mentis magnitufine. Th* intcdptiott aa the 
Uitmft^ uMlk of CooBtaBtine, which has been a^ied by lUsoalm, 
Gruter, &C. may still be pcraeed by evny euriont traveUer. 

• Hriwts profecto, aliquid cum ilia mente DivinI seeretum | ^pl* 
4el^Btfc aostri Bits Minoribvis cunt uni se tibi dignatur ostenderft 
Tami^. Vet. ix, 8. 
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CHAP, unoommon meteors of the ur.^ Nazarius andEu-* 
sebhis are the two most celebrated orators, who^ 
in studied panegyrics, have laboured to exalt the 
glory of Constantine. Nine years after the Ko^ 

u D. sti. man victory, Nazarius^ describes an army of di- 
vine warriors, who seemed to fall from the sky : 
he mai^s their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from 
their celestial armour, their patience in suffering- 
themselves to be heard as well as seen, by mor- 
tals; and their declaration that they were sent, 
that they flew, to the assistance of the great Con- 
stantine. For the truth of this prodigy, the pagan 
on^r appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose 
presence he was then speaking; and seems to 
hope that the ancient apparitions' would now 
obtain credit from this recent and' puMic event. 
The christian fable of Eusebius, which, in the 

4. D. 338. space of twenty-six years, might arise from the 
original dream, i^ cast in a much more correct 
and elegant mould. In one of the marches of 
Constantine, he is repcnrted to have seen with his 

■ M. Freret (Mcmdires de TA^adcn^e det InacMptions, torn. Ir, 
p. 411-437) explains, by physical causes, many of the prodigies of 
antiquity ; and FabriciuB, who is abused by both parties, vainly tries 
to introduce the celeitial. cross- of Constaotine among the aolar'halos. 
Bibfiothec. Grcec. torn. \i, p. S-29. 

■ Nftzarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x, U, IS. It is unnecessary to 
name the modems, whose undistinguishing and ravenous appetite has 
swallowed even the pagan bait of Nazarius, 

' The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce 
^he Macedonian victory, are attested by historians and public monu« 
ments. See Cicero de Natura Deorum, ii, 2, iii, 5, 6. Floras, U, 
12. Valerius Maximus, 1. i, c. 8, No. 1. Yet the most recent of 
these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied by Livy (Ixv, 1), 
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own eyes the liuninous trophy of the crdss, placed chap, 
above the' meridkn sun, ^uid inscribed with the ^^ 
following winrdB : By this^ conquer. This amaz*"^""^* 
iug object in the sky astonished the whole army^ 
as well as the empteror himself, who was yet uh* 
determined in the choice of a religion : but his 
astonishment was converted into faith by the vi- 
sion of the ensuing night. Christ appeared be- 
fore his eyes; and displaying the same celestiai 
sign of the cross, he directed Constantine to frame 
a similar standard, and to march, with ah as- 
surance of victory, against Maxentius and all his 
enemies.' The learned bii^hop of Caesarea ap- 
pears to be sensible, that the recent discovery of 
this marvellous anecdote would excite some sur- 
prise and distrust among the most pious of his 
readers. Yetj instead of ascertaining the precise 
circumstances of time and place, which always 
serve to detect falsehood, or establish truth ;^ in- 
stead of collecting and recording the evidence 
of so many living witnesses, who must have beem 
spectators of this stupendous miracle ;*" Eusebius 
contents himself with alleging a very singular 
testimony ; that of the deceased Constttntine^ who, 
many years after the event, in the freedom of con- , 

* Eusebius, 1. i, c. J9, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebius, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the 
miracle nvho are not absolutely callous. 

* The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate, that he saw the 
cross' in the sky before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The 
scene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, Besan9on» Ac 
See Tillemont, des Empereurs, torn, iv, p. 573. 

* The pious Tillemont (Mem* E^cles torn, vii, p. 1317) rejects wit|i 
a Bigh the useful acts of Artemius, a veteran and a martrr, who attests 
n an eye-witness the vision of Copstantine. 
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CHA?^ tarntiQii»liadfeiate4tohBtttidftCKtr«w 
J^^ eideBt c£ hitovslife, «i4 faadattetted the tnitbitf 
"^ilhgraioleiiHicMtii. ThepminioeaiidipmMtude 
^tho hamed pidlato lovhade kim to su^^ 
macity of hia viotoriona master : h«k he plaml^ 
inUmalesy that, in a fact of mch a aatuie^ he 
dioiild have refuaod lut assait to mky woMmer au- 
tiienty* Thtt motive of credibility could not 
swnriTe the power of the Flavian faaaily; awi the 
celestial aign, which the infidela mijo^t afk^- 
warda dende^*^ was dioregavded by the cAiistiaiig 
ef the agewhieh immediate^folfewedthe emivef- 
aioR of C!oii8taiitiiie.* But the catholic (^ureb^ 
hoth of the Bast and ef the West^has adapted a 
ivodigy, which fitvours^ cur seemg te &veiir, the 
popular worshipof the cross. The vision of Con* 
stantiae maiataiiied an honourable place in tbe 
legend ef superstition, till the bold and sagacJons 
sjarit of criticism presumed to depreciate the tri- 
vmpht and to arraign the truths of the first chris- 
tiaa emperor/ 

f GelanofrCjrzic. ia JkcU Coneil. Nicen I. 1, c 4» 
* Tke advocates for the vition are anable to produce a single tejiti- 
MOPy fk€m tbe fathers of the foui-th and fifth centuries^ wbo» in their 
lolinnipoya vTit}ng«» repeatedly eelebrat« t^e tiiqiRpIt p£ tlte dHnth 
and of Constantine. As these venerable men had not any dislike to 
ai miracle, we may suspect (and th^ »us|^cioji Is cpnfirm$4 by the 
%norance of Jferom) that they wew sUl unacquainted With tt^e life 
ef Constantine by Eusebius. This tract wi|s ^e^v^red by tlie dili- 
gence of tbos0 wlio translated or continued his Soclesiaati^ Uii;. 
tqry, aqd whp have repr^ented in varipys coleura the yieioa qf 
the cross* 

« Godcfroy was the first vho, in the yev 1643 (Net* M Phi- 
Ibstor^ium, I. f, c. fi. p, I6\f wpreased any douM «f ^ ■^iiade 
which h9d been supported witli e^ual ^^^a b^ (?v4l«|} 9anH4i«i> wd 
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'Vhe protestant And philosophic readers of ibA ^n^K 
present age will Incline tobdHijve, that, in tit© ao* **• 
count ofhift awn conT€rsi(»i, ConstantineatteatedThe conT 
a wilftil falsehood by a sokmn and ddiberiite per^^^^^.!^ 
jury. They may iiot hesitate to pronounce, that,**"® ™»«"* 
in the choice of religion, his n\ind waa deter«- 
mined only by a sense of interest i a|id that (ao« 
cording to the expression of a profane poetf) he 
used the altars of the church as a convenient foot<» 
stool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion 
so harsh and so absolute is not, however, wan^ant* 
ed by our knowledge of human nature, of Con^ 
stantine, or of Christianity. In an age of religious 
fervour, the most artful statesmenare observed to 
feel some part of the enthusiasm whioh they im 
spire ; and the most orthodox saints assume thif 
dangerous privilege of defending the cause of 

tke Centuriators of Magdeburg. Since ikfX time* ixway of ^ 
protfistant critios liave incline towards doul^t and disbelief. The 
objectiqn^ are urged wjth great force, by M. Chauflfepid (Diction. 
Baire Critiquet torn, iv, p. &-11, and, in the year 177i» « dofto^ 
of Sorhonne, the Al^ du Voiaiii» published an Apology* whiph 4e* 
serves the praise of learning and moderation, 
s Lots Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 

J^ai reavers^ le ouHe des idolei : 

Sur les debris d« leura temples fumane 

Au Dieu du Ciel j'ai prodigu^ Tencens* 

Mais tons mes soins pour ea ^andeur supreme 

N*eurent jamais d*autre objdt que moi*ineme ; 

lies saints autels n^etoient a mes regards 

<iu*un marchepl^ du tr6ne des C^sars. 

L*ambition, )a f\ireur, les delices 

£toient mes Dieux, aveient mes sacrlltees. 

L*or des Chretiens, leurs intrigues, leur -BBmg 

Ont ciment^ ma fortune et mon rang. 
The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleaeovet hut 
cannot be naiaed with decency. 
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CHAR truth bjr the arms of deceit and falsehood. Per- 

KMial interett is often the standard of our beli^, 

as well as of our practice; and the same motives 
of temporal advantage which might influence the 
public conduct and professions of Constantine^ 
would insensibly dispose his mind to embrace a 
religkm so propitious to his fame and fortunes, I 
Hisvanity wasgratifiedby theflatteringassurance 
that he had been chosen by heaven to reign over 
the earth ; success had justified his divine title to 
the throne, and that title was founded on the 
truth of the christian revelation. As real virtue 
is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the 
speciouspiety of Coastantine, if at first it was only 
specious, might gradually, by the influence of 
praise, of habit, and of example, be matured into 
serious faith and fervent (Jevotion. The bishops 
and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and man- 
ners had not qualified them for the residence of a 
court» were admitted to the imperial table ; they 
accompanied the monarch in his expeditions; 
and the ascendant which one of them, an Egyp« 
tain or a Spaniard,^ acquired over his mind^ was 
imputed by the pagans to the effect of magic* 
Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the 

^ This favour Ue was probably the great Osiusy bishop of Coxw 
dova» who preferred the pastoral care of the whole church to die 
government of a particular diocese. His character is magnificently* 
though concisely, expressed by Athanasius (tom. i, p. 703> See 
Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p. 524-^1. Osius was' ac« 
cused, perhaps unjustly, of retiring from court with a very ample 
fi>rtune. 

* S«^ EuaeUus On ViL Constant, passim)* and Zosimus, 1. u> p^ 
104. 
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gospd with the eloquence of Cicero;*^ and Eu- chap. 
sebins, who has consecrated the learning and phi 
losophy of the Greeks to the service of religion/ 
were both received into the friendship and fami- 
liarity of their sovereign : and those able masters 
of controversy could patiently watch the soft and 
yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
apply, the arguments which were the best adapted 
to his character and understanding. Whatever 
advantages might be derived from the acquisition 
of an imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by 
the splendour of his purple, rather than by the 
superiority of wisdom or virtue, from the many 
thousands of his subjects who had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed 
incredible, that the mind of an unlettered soldier 
should have yielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or 
subdued the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a 
XiOcke. In the midst of the incessant labours of 
his great office, this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the ni^t in the diligent 
study of the scriptures, and the composition of 
theological discourses ; which he afterwards pro- 
nounced in the presence of a numerous and 
applauding audience. In a very long discoui^e, 

^ The Christianity of Lactantius was of % moral, rather than of 
a mysterious cast. ** Erat paene rudis (says the orthodox bull) dis- 
*< ciplinse cliristianse, et in rhetorica melius quam in theologia ver- 
** satua." Defensio Fidei Nicenae, sect, ii, c 14. 

' Fabriciusy with his usual diligence^ has collected a list of be« 
tween three and four hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical 
Preparatioiis of EuaeOlus. See Bibliothec. Grsec. L v, c. 4; torn, vi, 
p. 37«.56. 



mo rnm obclinb and fall 

CHAP. wUch. is still extaht^ the royid preacher explttrntn 
"• on the various proofs of rdigion ; but he dwells 
** With peculiar conqvhiodiicf on the Sybillioe 
the fourth ▼erses,"' and the fourth eclogue of Virgil' 
^' ^^ Forty years before the Wrth of Christ, the Man- 
tuan bard^ as if inspired bf the celestial la^uae of 
Isaiah» had celebrated^ witli all the pomp of ori- 
tatal metaphor, the return of the yrirgin, the fall 
of the serpent, the approaohhig birth of a godlike 
child, the ^Akpting of the gttttt Jupiter^ who 
should eiqnite the guilt of human kind, and go- 
tern the pdaeeftil universe with the Tirtucs of his 
fhther ; the rise and appearance of on heaveni j 
face, a primitive nation throughout the world ; 
UMf the gradual n»toration of the innocence aiMi 
ftUcity of the golden age. The poet was perhaps 
nttooiiscioitt of the secret sense and obfect(rf'these 
fubUmeprediotiottS) whichharefoeen sounworthUy 
npldiedtoUie infhfttson of a cimsul, or atrium- 
vir f but If a more splendid, and imieed specious, 
interpretation cf the fourth edoguecotitribated to 
the contersion of the first christian emperor^ Vir- 

"* Sec Constantm. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 19, 90. He chiefly de- 
penA on a myiterious acrosrtic, comtxMed in the s!xth dge after the 
(Mlnge^rtfie Eiyl^rsHin Sybil, and translated by Oicefo into U. 
tin. The ftiltkl letters of the Ihlrty^bur Oreek TervM fonb this 
• prophetic aentdlice : Jesua Christy Son of God, Saviour ^ lie 
WoM. 

' In his p&raj>hrase ot Virgil, the emperor h^ frequ^fitly jusisted 
And liiiprdVed the literal sense of the Latin text. Sde Blonde! det 
SybiHies, L S, c. 14, 1^, IB. 

* The diflterent clain^s of ah elder and younger Son of Polfid, of 
«fdlili, df Drusiis, of Marcellus, are found to he incotiipatihle with 
ehwnot^, histoiy, "and Ihe^ood sense of Vir^. 
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AlKl @v^ dt* OMIeChMftWii^ With «ih ^ecteA ^'^^ 
^e^^ Whidi #61*^^ to leRdt^ 4i^ir iv^Md^ and "^ 
cmiMiiyJ^ BWI «te Severe fulc^ ^ di^pKiie 

tA|>^Al )^0iK^t]^ Wb^ttl it Witii; ^ inf^ort^t to 

p;^^ «tf tile <6h«Mkt isM CoMiantkie wad per^ 
mitieii> it; i^m hf a tfttfl dispgHMti^ii, to etijojr 
m&st<f tJte iM^el^ ^efoli^ lie i^ x^iAmcked 
4m^ ^ ^^ foltiHi^eetliJfM^ of Ht^ristiiai. Iniftead d" 
r^iilAg ttmi th6 «iol[lgregl£tieii^ wl»6& the vloce 
olf tiie deACM disiftissed tte ^fi^e ilMiltif^e^ be 
pmyelWith tlMe fi8iithrul,<ii6p^ed Wftfatbebiltopsi, 
l^raa^jte^ C»i Ihe «MmM; siibKiiie id^ ifttkidAte tndt^ 
j»iM of tbeoH^^ 'eeletoited wfth wcttd dtes %ke 
T^ <tf Mtft^, ftnd ^pttUi^Iy declared Mtodd^ 
Bot only a partaker^ but, in some measure^a piiest 



^ 'See ILbwtli de 'Sacra l^oesl Hebrseorum Frcelect« xxU p> 1^19, 
fVi. In ikb tetthiteAlf OH df th« Iburtli isddgadk tIM t^sptitiMl^ 
UisHop of Lontteil has fliaplayad leanlingi ^t»te» lUftiHikj, and m 
fempcriite '^enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without d^ading his 
jU^eHt. 

^The disUnction between the public and the secret parts of di« 
}AnA lenrtee^ tfie dUlMi batethameKkrHM^^Md €ke mkmftUitm, mH the 
■BfslcA>te vcitirtdch ffecy eT JpdTicyliad «iSt ov«r thtt ktttr^ «fi 
verjr jnaiciburiir ^n^iiidmRl 1»|r Thimv, SkpflSfttda da^fiHiftt Smw^ 
ment, L i, c. 8-12. p. 69-91 : but as, on this sulijMtt.lile p^Wm 
9iay reasonably be suspected, a protestant rHd» IriA •ifMMI ^vUli 
mett cenfldense on the leitfWsd Bllkciaii» Abti^Hilihft. H, ^ ^ 
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CHAP* aad hierophant of thechristian mysteries.'' Tbe 

^^' pride of Constajatine might assume, aad his ..ser- 
^*** ******* ■■• I* • 

viceshad deserved, some extraordinary distmction ; 

an ill-timed rigour might have blasted the un^ 
ripened fruits of his conversion; and if the doors 
of the church had betn strictly closed agsdnst a 
prince who had deserted the alters of the gods, 
the master of die empire would have been left 
destitute of any formof religious worship. In bis 
last visit to Rome, he piously disclaimed and in- 
sulted the superstition of his ancestors, by refusing 
to lead the military procession of the equestrian 
order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter 
of the Capitoline hill.' Many years before his 
baptism and. death, Constantine had proclaimed 
to the world, that neither his person nor his 
image should ever more be seen within the walls 
of an idolatrous temple; while he distributed 
through the porovinces a variety of medals and 
pictures^, which represented the emperor in an 
humble and suppliant posture of christian: devo- 
tion** 
Delay of , The pride of Constantine, who refused the pri- 
umm vileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be ex- 
*'»**P- plained or e;xcused; but the delay of his baptism 
death. may be justified by the maxims and the practice 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. ITie sacrament of bap^ 

' See Eutebtns in Vlt. Coast. L it, c. 15^2» and the whole 
tenor of CoostaQtime^s amnion. The faith and devotion of the em- 
peror iiaaforAtshed Baconins .with a specioiuf arguin«lit in fiirpur or 
his early bap^sift. 

* Zosimoi, L y, p, lOS. « 

I fiiM^hiifUii Vit. Constaat. h iv, c. 15j 1$. 



tism' was regiittfly adtnMstered by the bishop <;iiap; 
himself^ with his assistant clergy, in the cathedral ^^* 
church of the diocese, during the fifly days 
between the solemn festivals of easter and pen- 
tecost ; and this holy term admitted a numerous 
band of infants and adult persons into the bosom 
of the church. The discretion of parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till' they 
could understand the obligations which they con- 
tacted ; the severity of ancient bishops exacted 
from the new converts a noviciate of two, or three 
years; and the catechumens themselves, from 
different motives of a temporal or a spiritual na- 
ture, were seldom impatient to assume the cha- 
racter of perfect and initiated christians* The 
sacrament of baptism was supposed to contain a 
full and absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul 
was instantly restored to its original purity, and en- 
titled to the promise of eternal salvation* Among 
the proselytes of Christianity, there were many 
who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary 
rite, whichcould not be repeated; to throw away 
an inestimable privilege, which could never be 
recovered. By the delay gf their baptism, they 

*■ The theory and pnu^tlpe of antiquity with regard to the sacra^ 
ment of baptlBm, haye been cepiously explained by Oom. Chardon* 
Hist, des Sacremens^ torn, i, p. 3-405 ; Dom. Idartennet de Ritibut 
Ecclesin Antiqttii» torn* i ; and by Bingham* in the tenth and ele* 
▼enth books of bis Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may be 
observed! in which the modern churches have materially departed 
from the ancient custom. The sacrament of baptism (even when i( 
was administered to infants) was immediately foUow^ by conficmffv 
Uon and the holy communion* 

VOL, WI. T 
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CHAP could venture freely to i^d^lge their passions in 
^^^ the enjoyments of this world, while they still re- 
tained in their own hands the means of a sure and 
easy absolution/ The sublime theory of the 
gospel had made a much fainter in^i»*ession on the 
heart, than on the understanding of Constantine 
himself* He pursued the great object of his am- 
bition through the dark and bloody paths of war 
and policy ; and, after the victory, he abandoned 
himself, without moderation, to the abuse of his 
fortune. Instead of asserting his just superiority 
above the imperfect heroism and profane philo- 
sophy of Trajan and the Antonines^ the mature 
.age of Constantine forfeited the reputation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually 
advanced in the knowledge of truth, he propor- 
tionably declined in the practice of virtue; and the 
same year of his reign in which he convened the 
council pf Nice, was polluted by the execution, 
or rather murder, of his eldest son. This date 
is alone sufficient to refute the ignorant and mali- 

y The fathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny 
the certain and victorious efficacy "even of a death>bed l^ptism. The 
ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom could find only three arguments 
against these prudent christians. 1, That we should love and pursue 
virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2, That 
we may be surprised by death without an opportunity of baptism. 
3, That although we shall be placed in heaven, we shall only twinkle 
Kke little store, when compared to the sims of righteousness who 
have k'un their appointed coarse with labour, with success, and with 
glory. Chrysostom in Bpist, ad Hebraeos, HomiL xili, apud Chardon. 
Hist.des Socremens, torn, i, p. 49. > I believe that this delay of bap- 
tism, though attended with the most pernicious consequences, was 
iwver condemned by nfiy general or provincial council, or by any 
public act or declaration of the church. The zs»X q£ the bishop* 
was easily kindled on much slighter occasions. 
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cious suggestions of Zosimus/ who affinns, that chap. 
after the death of Cri^us, the remorse oif his fa- ^ 
ther accepted from the ministers of dut^istianity 
the expiation which he. had vainly solicited from 
tJbe pagan pontiffs. At the time of the death of 
Crispus, the emperor could no longer hesitate in 
the choice of a religion ; he could no longer be 
ignorant that the church was possessed of an in- 
fallible remedy, though he chose to defer the ap- 
plication of it, till the approach of death had 
removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. 
The bishops, whom he summoned in his last 
illness to the palace of Nicomedia, 'were edified 
by the fervour with which he requested and re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn 
protestation that the remainder of his life should 
be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by his huni* 
ble refusal to wear the imperial purple after he 
bad been clothed in the white garment of a neo- 
phyte. The example and reputation of Cohstan- 
tinc seemed to countenance the delay of bap- 
tism.* Future tyrants were encouraged to be- 
lieve, that the innocent blood which they might 
shed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away in the. waters of regeneration ; and the 
abuse of religion dangerously undermined the 
Toundations of moral virtue. > 

> l^oslpius, 1. ii» p. 104. For this disingenuous falsehood he has 
Reserved and experienced the harshest treatment from All the eccle- 
siastical writers, except Cardinal Baronius (a. d. 324, Ko. 15-38), 
who had occasion to employ the infidel oh a particular service against 
the Arian Eusebius. 

• Eusebius, 1. iv,'c. 61, 63, 63. The bishop of Cse$area suppose* 
rli« calvation of Constanilne with the most perfect confidence* 
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CHAP. The gratitude of the chureh has existed the 
vhtu€s and excused the failings of a generous 



XX. 



Propngii. patron, who seated Christianity on the throne of 
ihrirtun- ^^ Roman world ; and the Greeks, who cele- 
^T' brate the festival of the imperial saint, seldom 

mention the name of Constantine wiUiout adding 
the title of equal to the apostles.^ Such a com- 
parison, if it allude to the character of those di- 
vine missionaries, must be imputed to the extra- 
vagance of impious flattery. But if the parallel 
be confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine 
might perhaps equal that of tlie apostles them- 
selves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto 
i-etarded the progress of Christianity ; and its ac- 
tive and numerous ministers received a free per- 
mission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
the salutary truths of revelation by every argu- 
ment which could affect the reason or piety of 
mankind. The exact balance of the two reli- 
gions continued but a moment ; and the piercing 
eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered^ that 
the profession of Christianity might contribute 
to the interest of the present, as well as of a 
future life.* The hopes of wealth and honours, 
the example of an emperor, his exhortations, his 

*> See T^UeiQont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv, p. 439. The 
Crj^eks, tbo Ru«iia93f . 9nd« in the darker ages, the Latins them* 
selves, have been desifous of {facing Constantine in the c8taIogti« 
of saints. 

^^ See the third and fourth books of his life. He ^as accustomed 
to say, that whether Christ was preached in pretence| or in truth, 
he should still r^]oix;e<U iii> c. 58). 
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irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the c » Af*» 
venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill ^^• 
the apartments of a palace. The cities which 
signalized a forward zeal, by the voluntary de- 
struction of their temples, were distinguished by 
municipal {MTivileges, and rewarded with popular 
donatives ; and the new capitJil of the East glo- 
ried in the singular advantage, that Constantin* 
ople was never prcrfaned by the worship of idols.* 
As the lower ranks of society are governed by 
imitation, the conversion of those who possessed 
any emuienoe of birth, crf^power, or of riches, was 
soon followed by dependent multitudes.^ The 
salvation of the conunon people was purchased 
at an easy rate, if it be true, that, in one ye^r^ 
twelve thousand men were baptised at Rome, be- 
sides a proportionable number of women and 
children; and that a white garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, had been promised by the em* 

< M. dc TiUemont (Hi$t. des Empereurs, torn, iv, p. 374-616) 
has defended, with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Constan. 
Unople against some malevolent insinuations of the pagan Zosimus. 

• The author of the Histoire Politique et; Philosophlquc des d«ux 
Indes (torn, i, p* »>, condemns a law of Constontine, which gave fr4». 
dom to all tjie slaves who should embrace Christianity. The em- 
peror did indeed publish a law, which restrained the Jews from ar- 
cumcising, perhaps ftom keeping, any christian slaves (See Euseh. 
in Vit. Constant. 1. iv, c 27, and Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit, ix, with 
Godefroj's Commentary, torn, vi, p. «47). But this imperfect «- 
ceptian related only to the Jews ; and the great body of slaves who 
w^e the property of ^christian or pagan masters, could not improve 
their temporal condition by changing their religion. I am ignorant 
by what guides the Abb^ Raynal was deceived ; as the total alienee 
of quotations is the unpardonable blemish of his entertaiiung histoiy. 
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CHAP, pcror to every convert/ The powerful influence 
^ of Constantine was not circumscribed by the nar- 

********* row limits of his life, or of his dominions. The 
education which he bestowed on his sons and 
nephews, secured to the empire a race of prince5, 
whose faith was still more lively and sincere, as 
they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit 
or at least the doctrine of Christianity. War and 
commerce had spread the knowledgeof the gospel 
beyond the confines of the Roman provinces; 
and the barbarians, who had disdained an hum- 
ble and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem a 
religion which had been so lately embraced by 
the greatest monarch, and the most civilized na- 
tion of the globe.*^ The Goths and Germans, 
who enlisted under the standard of Rome, re- 
vered the cross which glittered at the head of the 
legions, and their fierce countrymen received at 
the same time the lessons of faith and of humanity. 
The kings of Iberia and Armenia worshipped the 

' See Acta Sti. Silvestri, and Hist. Ecdes. Nicephor. Callist. L Vii, 
c. 34, ap. Baronium Annal. Eccles. a. d. 324, No. 67-74. Such 
evidence is contemptible enough ; but these circumstances are in 
themselves so probable, that the learned Dr. Howell (History of the 
World, vol, iii, p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt them. 

• The conversion of the barbarians under the reign of Constan- 
tine is celebrated by the ecclesiastical historians (SeeSoaomen, L ii, 
c. 6, and Theodoret, 1. i, c. 23, 24). But Rufimi^i the LaUn trans- 
lator of Euscbius, deserves to be considered as an original authority. 
His information was curiously collected from one of the companions 
of the apostie of Ethiopia, and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who 
was count of the domestics. Father Mamachi has given an ample 
compilation on the progress of Christianity, in the first and second 
rolumes of his great but imperfect work. 
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god g( their protector ; and their subjects, wKi* chap.' 
have' iiivariaHy preserved the name of chf istians^' 
soon formed a sacred aiid perpetual conYiection 
with their Roman brethren. The christians 6f 
Persia were suspected, in time of war, of prefer- 
ring their religion to their country ; but d,s long 
as peace subsisted between the two empires^ thd 
persecuting spirit of ttie magi was effectually re- 
strained by the interposition of Constantine.** 
The rays of the gospel illuminated the coast of In- 
dia. The colonies of Jews, who had penetrated 
into Arabia and iEthiopia,^ opposed the progress 
of Christianity ; but the labours of the missionaries 
was in some measure facilitated by a previous 
knowledge of the mosaic revelation ; and Abys- 
sinia still reveres the memory of Frumentius, who,' 
in the time of Constantine, devoted his life to the 
conversion- of those sequestered regions. Undfer 
the reign of his son Constantius, Theophilus,* 
who was himself of Indian extraction, was in- 
vested with the double character of ambassador 

^ See in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. J. t7, c. 9) the pressing and 
pathetic epistle of Constantine in favour of his christian brethren of 
Persia. 

' See ^an^e. Hist, des Juifs, torn, vii, p. 182 ; torn, vjii, p. S33 9 
torn, ix, p. 810. The curious diligence of this writer pursues the 
Jewish exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

^ Theophilus liad been given in his infancy as a hostage by liis 
countrymen of the isle of Diva, and was educated by the Romans in 
learning and piety. The Maldives, of which Male, or Diva^ may be 
the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2000 minute islands in the 
Indian ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the 
Maldives ; but they are described in the two mahometan travellers 
of the ninth century, published by Benaudot. Geograph. Nubiepsis, 
p. 30,81. D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p. 704. Hist. Oe- 
nerale des Voyages, torn* viii. i » 
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^^ XX.** ^^ bishop. He embiurked oa die Red «eft Witft 
^,,,,, ,,„ two hundred horses of the purest In-eed of Cappa^ 
docia» which were sent by the emporor to the 
prince of the Sabaeans^ or Hemerites* Theo- 
philus was entrusted with many other usdbl or 
curious presents, which might raise the admira- 
tion, and conciliate the friendships of the bar^ 
barians; and he successfully em^oyed several 
years in a pastoral visit to the churches of the 
torrid zone.* 
^Xu^, The irresistible poWer of the Roman emperors 
•ireugion. was displayed in the unportant and dangerous 
change of the national religion. The terrors of a 
military force silenced the faint and unsupported 
murmurs of the pagans, and tbere was reason to 

expect, that thecheerfulsubmissionof the christian 
clergy, as well as people, would be the result of 
conscience and gratitude^ It was long since 
established, as afundamental maxim of the Roman 
constitution^ that every rank of citizens were a- 
like subject to the laws> and that the care of re- 
ligion was the right as well as duty of the civil 
magistrate. Constantine and his successors could 
not easily persuade themselves that they had for- 
feited, by theh* conversion, any branch of the fan- 
perial prerogatives, or that they were incapable 
of givmg laws to a religion which they had pro- 
tected and ethbraced. The emperors still con- 
,: ^ tinned to exercise a supreme jurisdictiola over the 
41I-48S. ecclesiastical order; and the sixteenth book of the 

« Philwtorgius, h ill, c 4. 6, 6, with 6odefroy»8 iMrned 6bsenrft. 
tions. The historical narrative is soon loBliii an iwfairy c<mcenii» 
the seat of paradise, strai^e monsters, &€> 
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I iTheoddsian code represents^ under a variety of chap* 
\ titles, the authority which they assumed in the ^^ 
gOYemment of the catholic church. 

But thedistinctionof the spiritual and temporal oistiiictioii 
powers,"^whichhad never been imposedon thefree ritual and 
spirit of Greece and Rome> was introduced and con- p^^'JJ.^^^ 
firmed by the legal establishment of Christianity. 
The o&ceoi supreme pontiff, which» from the 
time of Numa to that of Augustus, had always 
been exercised by one of the most eminent of the 
senators^ was at length united to the imperial 
dignity » The first magistrate of the state, as often 
as he was prompted by superstition or policy, per- 
formed with his own hands the sacerdotal func- 
tions f nor was there any order of priests, either 
at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a more 
sacred character among men, or a more intimate 
communication with the gods% But in the 
christian church, which entrusts the service of the 
altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated mi« 
nisters, the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less 
honourable than that of the meanest deacon, was 
seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and con* 
founded with the rest of the faithful multitude.** 

™ See the epistle of Osius, ap. Athanasium, toI. i» p. 840k 
The poMic remonstrance which Osius was forced' to address t9 
the son, contained the same principles of ecclesiastical and civil 
governn^ent which he had secretlj instilled into the mind of the 
father. . 

^ M. de la Bastie <Memoires de 1* Academic 4es*Inscriptions« 
torn. XV, pb 3S-61) has evidently proved, that Augustus. and his 
successors exercised in person all the sacred functions of po»tifex 
maximusy or high-priest of the Roman empire. 

^ Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in tho 
phurch of Constantinople ; but the rigid Amlnrose commanded Theo^ 

4<»$iu0 
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CHAP. The emperor might be saluted as the father of his 
^"^" people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence 

*"******** to the fathers of the church ; and the same marks 
of respect, which Constantine had paid to the per- 
sons of saints and confessors, were soon exacted bjr 
the pride of the episcopal order.^ A secret con- 
flict between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions, embarrassed the operations of the Roman 
government ; and a pious emperor was alarmed 
by the guilt and danger of touching with a pro- 
fane hand the ark of the covenant. Theseparation 
of men into the two orders of the clergy and of the 
laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations of an- 
tiquity ; and the priests of India, of Persia, of As- 
syria, of Judea, of jEthiopia,of Egypt,andof Gaul, 
^ derivedfrom a celestial origin the temporal power 
and possessions which they had acquired. These 
venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of 
their respective countries ;** but the opposition or 

dosius to retire below the rails, and taught him to know the dill^r* 
^oce between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, L v, c. Id. 

' At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of 
Tours, received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the pres- 
byter, his companion, before he allowed the emperor to drink ; the 
empress waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. S«» 
Aiartin. c. 23, and Dialogue 11, 7. Yet it may be doubted, whether 
these extraordinary compliments were paid to the bishop or the 
saint. The honours usually granted to the former character may be 
seen in Bingham's Antiquities, 1. il, c. 9, and Vales, ad Theodoret, 
1. iv, c. 6. See the haughty ceremonial whicli Leontius, bishop of 
Tripoli, imposed on the empress. Tillemont, Hist, des fimperears, 
tom. XV, p. 754. Patres Apostol. tom. ii, p. 179. 

« Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osfris, Informs us, that the 
kings of Egypt, who were not already priests, were initlatedj after 
their election, into the sacerdotal order. 
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contempt of the civil power served to cemeiitthe chap. 
discipline of the primitive church. The christi- ^^' 
ans hadbeen obliged to elect their own magistrates, 
to raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, and to 
regulate the internal policy of their republic by a 
code of lawsj which were ratified by the consent 
of the people, and the practice of thrte hundred 
years. When Constantine embraced tLe faith (rf 
the christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society ; 
and the privileges granted oi* confirmed by that 
emperor, or by his successors, were accepted, not 
as the precarious favours of the court, but as the 
just and inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical 
order. 

The catholic church was administered by the state of 
spiritual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen hundred JJ'„^deJ^{\°f' 
bishops f of whom one thousand were seated ihci^ristian 
the Greek, and eight hundred in the Latin, pro-^""^^^° ** 
vinces of the empire. The Extent and boundarifes 
of their respective dioceses had been variousljr and 
accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the 
first missionaries, by the wishes of the people, and 
by the propagation of the gospel. Episcopal 
churches were closely planted along the batiks of 
the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the pro- 

* The numbers tre not ascertained . bj any ancient ^tev, or 
original catalogue ; -for the partial lists of' the eastern chuiches- are 
comparatively modern. The patient diligence of Charles a' S^ 
Paoloy of Luke Holstenlus, and of Bingham, has Ial>crl6u87y investi- 
gated all the episcopal sees of the catholic church, which vas almost 
commensurate with the Roman empire. The ninth ]xok of the 
christian Antiquities is a very accurate map of ecple;»45tical' geo* 
«raphy. 
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CHAP, consular Asia,aad tjirough thesouthem provinces 
^^ of Italy* The bishops of Gaul and Skiain^ of 
Thrace and FontuS) reigned Orer an ampte ter« 
ritoiy^and de^?gated theu- rural sufiragaas to exe- 
cute the subordinate duties of the pasfaMral office.' 
A christian diocese might be spread over a pro* 
vincci or r^uced to a village ; but all the bishops 
possessed an equal and indelible character : tbey 
all derived the same powers and privil^es from 
the apostles^ from the people, and from tbe laws. 
While the civil and military professions were se- 
parated by the policy of Constantine, a new and 
perpetual order of ecclesiastical ministers, always 
respectable, sometimes dangerous, was established 
in the church and state. The important review 
of their station and attributes may be distributed 
under the following heads: i, Popular election; 
II, Grdination of the clergy; ni. Property; 
IV, Civil jurisdiction; v. Spiritual censures; 
VI, Hxercise of public oratory ; vii. Privilege 
of lepslative assemblies. 
^Ei^etimi I. The freedom of elections subsistedlong afler 
^^ the legal establishment of Christianity ;^ and the 

• On iie subject •t the rufal bishop, or ChorepUcojpi^ who voted 
io 8yno<3s, and conferred the minor orders, see Thomassin, Discipline 
d« I'Sglse, tom« i, p. 447, &c. and Chardon, Hist, des Saciemens, 
torn. V, p. 595, &c. They do not appear till the fourth century ; 
and.tiiit equivocal character, which had excited the jealousy of the 
prdatesb was aMisbedbeibre the end of the tenth, both in the East 
wid the Test» 

* Thonassin (Disei^ne de rEglise^ torn. H, t ii, c 1-^, 
•p» 67S-721) has copioiMly treated of the election of bishops doiing 
the fire fint centuries^ both in the East and In the West; bat be 
•hews a very partial bias in favour of the e^soopal aristocracy. 
Bingluun (I iv, c. 8) is moderate; and Chardon (Hist des Sacre* 
inensi torn, v, p, 108-.12S) is very clear and concise* 
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su1>}ects of Rome enjoyed in the church the pri- chap. 

vilege which they had lost in the republic, of -^^ 

choosing the magistrates whom they tvete bound ' 

to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes^ 

the metropolitan issued a commission to one of 

his suffragans to administer the vacant see, and 

prepare, within a limited time, the future elec* 

tion. The right of voting was vested in the in* 

ferior clergy, who were best qualified to judge of 

the merit of the candidates ; in the senators oi^ 

nobles of the city,all thosewho were distinguished 

by their rank or property ; and finally in tbi^ 

whole body of the people, who, on the appointed 

day, flocked in multitudes from the most remote 

parts of the diocese,* and sometimes silenced, by 

their tumultuous acclamations, the voice of reason 

and the laws of discipline. These ^-cclamations 

might accidentally fix on the head of the most 

deserving competitor, of some ancient presbytei*, 

some holy monk, or some layman, conspicuous 

for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 

was solicited, especially in the great and opulent 

cities of the empire, as a temporal, rather than 

as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the 

selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and 

dissimulation, the secret corruption, the open and 

even bloody violence which had formerly dis* 

graced the freedom of election in the common- 

« Incredibilis multitudo, npn iolum ex «o oppido iTovrs), stA 
etiam ex vicinis urbibus ad suffragia fecenda conveneraty &c. Sulpi* 
<»U8 Severus, in Vit, Martin, c. 7. The council of Laodicea (canon 
x\u) prohibits mobs and tumults ; and JusUni«& confines the ri|;bt qf 
<}le«tion to tbe nobility. NayeU. «x4ii, )• 
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CHAP, wealth? of Greece and Rome,toa often influenced 
the choice of the successors of the apostles* While 
" one of the candidates boasted the honours of his 
family, a, second allured his judges by the deh'- 
cacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more 
guilty than his rivals, offered to share the plunder 
of the church among the accomplices of his sacri- 
legious hopes,* The civil as well as ecclesiastical 
laws attempted to exclude the populace from this 
solenm and important transaction. The canons 
pf ancient discipline, by requiring several epis- 
copal qualifications of age, station, &;c. restrained 
in some measure the indiscriminate caprice of the 
electors. The authority of the provincial bishops, 
who were assembled in the vacant church to con- 
secrate the choice of the people, was interposed to 
modwate their passions, and to cprrect their mis- 
takes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an 
unworthy candidate, ^nd the rage of contending 
factions sometimesaccepted their impartial medi- 
ation. The subniission, or the resistance, of the 
clergy, and people, on various occasions, afforded 
diflfiprent precedents, which were insensibly con- 
vertedin^o positive laws, and provincial customs -J 
but it was ever)rwhere admitted, as a fundamental 
maxim pf religious policy, that no bishop could 
be imposed on an orthodox church, without the 
CQUsent of its members. The emperors, as the 

« The epistles of Sidonus ApoUinaris (iv, 25; vii, 5-9) exhibit 
wme of the scandals of the Gallican church ; and Gaul was less polish- 
ed and less cormpt than the East. 

y A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or hy consent ; 
either the bishops or the people chose one of the three candidates who 
had been named by the other party. 
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gxtardians of the public peace, and as the first chap« 
citizens of Rome and Constantinople, might ef- ^^* 
fectually declare their wishes in the choice of a 
primate ; but those absolute monarchs respected 
the freedom of ecclesiastical elections ; and while 
they distributed and resumed the honours of the 
state and army, they allowed eighteen hundred 
perpetual magistrates to receive their important 
offices from the free suffrages of the people.' 
It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honourable 
station from which they could not be removed ; 
but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without 
much success, to enforce the residence, and to 
prevent the translation of bishops. The discipline 
of the West was indeed less relaxed than that of 
the East; but the same passions which oiade those 
regulations necessary rendered them ineffectual; 
The reproaches which angry prelates have so 
vehemently urged, against each other, serve only 
to expose their common guilt, and their mutual 
indiscretion. . r 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty of"-.^''^?' 
spmtual generation ; and this extraordinary ^n- the ciergr 
vilege might conipiensate, in some degree, fortb^ 
painful celibacy* which was imposed as a virtue,- 

^ All the examples quoted by Thomassin (Discipline de .l*EgUs^ 
torn, ii, 1. ii, c. 6, p. 704-714) appear to be extraordinary acts of 
power, and even of oppression. The confirmation of the bishop of 
Alexandria is mentioned by Pbilostorgius as a more regular proceed- 
ing (Hist. Ecclcs. 1. il, II). 

' • The celibacy bf tlie'clergy during the i^rsjt five or six centuries, 
is a subject of discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been 
rery diligently examined. See in particular Thomassin, Discipline 

de 
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CHAP, as a duty, and at length as a p<!>sitire tkHiga^n, 
The religions of antiquity, which established a 
separate order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a 
tribe or family, to the perpetual service of the 
gods.^ Such institutions were founded for pos* 
session, rather than conquest. The children of 
the priests enjoyed, with proud and indolent 
security, their sacred Inheritance ; and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the 
pleasures, and the endearments of domestic life. 
But the christian sanctuary was open to every am- 
bitious candidate, who aspired to its heavenly 
promises, or temporal possessions. The oflSceof 
priests, like that of soldiers or magistrates, was 
strenuously exercised by those men, whose temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace the 
ecclesiastical profession, or who had been selected 
by a discerning bishop, as the best qualified to 
promote the glory and interest of the church. 
The bishops • (till the abuse was restrained by 

de rEgllsc, torn, i, t ii, c. Ix, Ixi, p. 886-902, and Binghani's An. 
equities, 1. Ir, c. & fe J ©ich of these learned but partial critics, one 
Mf of the truth i&« produced, and tiie o^r is concealed. 

^ Diodcrus SIcuIum att^ts mid approves the hei^ditary succession 
of the priesthood .among the Jgyptians, the Chaldeans, and the 
hiA\aA^ (!. I, p. «4 ; 1. Ii, p, 14S..ld3, edit. Wesseling). The magi 
|«B ^eseribed Ijy Anwotianusas a very nuih^foos famdf : ** Per s«cul» 
" multa ad prajsens una eddc^nque prosapii multitudo creata, Deo- 
•* mm cultjbua dedicata (xxUi, C).*' Ausom js celebrates the SHrp^ 
^^huidarum (De Professorib. BurdjgaL iv) ; but we may infer from 
the remark of Casar (vl, 13), that, in the Celtic hierarchy, some room 
wa^ left kbr choice and emulation. 

• The subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c. of the 
elcrgy, is Ir^borfously discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de TBglise, 
torn, ii, p. 1-83) and Bjn/^ham. (in the 4th boolc of his Antiqui- 
tU$,wto fHpecf ally ^V founh^ «v^th, audjcventbchapters). When the 

lirothej 
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the priideftee of the laws) mig^t omstrain the chap. 
TeluQ^nt, and pvotect the distressed; and the im- ^^' 
pQS^iion of hands for ever bestowed some of the 
most raluaUe privileges of civil society. The 
whole body of the catholic clergy, niore nume- 
rous perhaps than the legions, was exempted by 
the emperors from all service, private or public^ 
all mimicipal offices, and all personal taxes and 
contributions, which pressed on their fellow-citi- 
zens with intolerable weight ; and the duties of 
their holy profession were accepted as a full dis- 
charge of their obligations to the republic.** Each 
bishop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right 
to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he 
ordained : the clergy of each episcopal church, 
with its dependent parishes, formed a regular and 
permanent society ; and the cathedrals of Con- 
stantinople ® and Carthage ^ maintained their pe- • - 

brother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cjrprus, the deacons forcibly 
stopped his mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation, which 
might invalidate the Iioly rites. v 

^ The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from thei 
christian emperors, is contained in the 16th book of the Theodosian 
code ; and is illustrated with tolerable candour by the learned Gode- 
froy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices of a civilian 
and a protestant. .^-.-^e^-' 

* Justinian, Novell, ciii. Sixty presbyters, or priests, one hun- 
dred deacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred 
and ten readers, twenty- five chanters, and one hundred door-keepers ; 
in all, five hundred and twenty-five. This moderate number was 
fixed by the emperor, to relieve the distress of the church, which 
liad been involved in debt and usury by the expence of a much high- 
er establishment. 

* Universus clerus ecclesia Carthagtnienaia ,fere ^ngenH vl 

amplius ; inter quos quamplurimi erant lectores infantuli. Victor 
Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal, v. 9, p. 7^ edit. Ruinart. This 

VOL. III. y remnant 
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CHAP, culiar establishment of five hundred ecclesi^ 

^^ ministers* Their ranks* and numbers were in- 
....^.^ sensibly multipliedbythesuperstition of the times^ 
which introduced into the churcji the splendid 
ceremonies of a JeVish or pagan temple ; and a 
long train of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, aco- 
lythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and door- 
keepers, contributed, in their respective stations, 
to swell the pomp and harmony of relig^ious 
worship. The clerical name and privilege were 
extended to many pious fraternities, who devoutly 
supported the ecclesiastical throne.^ Six hun- 
dred paraholani^ or adventurers, visited the sick 
at Alexandria; eleven hundred copiatie, or grave- 
diggers, buried the dead at Constantinople ; and 
the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the christian 
world. 
III. Pro- III. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as 
iTofsis. well as the peace of the church/ The christians 
not only recovered the lands and houses of which 
they had been stripped by the persecuting laws of 

remnant of a more prosperous state subsisted under the oppressioo 
of the Vandals. 

t The number o{ seven orders has been fixed in the Latin church, 
exclusive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, 
the minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless titles. 

«» See Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. 2, leg. 42, 43. Godefroy's Com- 
mentary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, shew the 
dang^ of these pious institutions, which often disturbed the peace of 
that turbulent capital. 

^ The edict of Milan (de m. r. c. 48) acknowledges, by reciting, 
that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorunit 
id est, ecclesiarum non hominum singulorum pertinentia. Such a 
solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must have been received 
in aU the tribunals as a maxim of civil law. 
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Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect title to all C hap. 
thepossessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by ^^^^^ 
the connivance of the magistrate. As soon as 
Christianity became the religion of the emperor 
^nd the empire, the national cler^ might clahn 
a decent and honourable maintenance ; and the 
payment of an annual tax might have delivered 
the people from the more oppressive tribute, 
"which superstition imposes on her votaries. But 
as the wants and expences of the church increased 
w^ith her prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was 
still supported and enriched by the voluntary 
oblations of the faithful. Eight years after the a. d; 321. 
edict of Milan, Constantine granted to all his 
subjects the free and universal permission of be- 
queathing their fortunes to the holy catholic 
church;^ and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxury or 
avarice, flowed with a profuse stream at the hour 
of their death. The wealthy christians were 
eincouraged by the example of their sovereign. 
An absolute monarch, who is rich without pa- 
trimony, may be charitable without merit ; and 
Constantine too easily believed that he should 
purchase the favour of heaven, if he maintained 
the idle at the expence of the industrious, and 
distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic. The same messenger who carried over 

^ Habeat unusquisque licentiam sanctissimo C&tholicae (ecclesue) 
venerabilique concilio, de eedens bonorum quod optavit relinquere. 
Cod. Theodo& 1. xvi^ tit. ii, leg. 4. This law was published at Rome, 
A. D. 321 f at a time when Constantino might foresee the probability 
of a rupture with the emperor of the East. 

u 2 
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CHAP, po Africa the head of Maxentius, mighLJt he en- 
^^^ trusted with an qpistle to C^sciUan, bishop of 
Carthage. The emperor acquaiatsi him, that the 
treasurers of the province are dir/ected to pay into 
his hands the ^ sum ai three thousand folks, or 
eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and to ob^y 
^ fairther requisitions for the relief of t}^ 
churches of Africa, Nuini4ia5 and Mauritania.^ 
The liberality of Constantino increased in a just 
proportion to his faith, and to his vices. He 
assigned in each city a regular allowance of com, 
to supply the fund of ecclesiastical charity, and 
the persons of both sexes who embraced the mo- 
pastic life, becsune the peculiar favourites of their 
sovereign. The christian temples of Antloch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c. dis- 
played the ostentatious piety of a prince, am- 
bitious in a declining age to equal the perfect 
labours of antiquity ."^ The form of these re- 
llgious edifices was simple and oblong ; though 
they might sometimes swell into the shape of a 
dome, and sometimes branch into the figure of a 
cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
part of cedars of Lebanus ; the roof was covered 

» Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x, 6 ; in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv, c. 28. 
He repeatedly expatiates on the libenOity of the diriatian hero, 
which the bishop himself had an opportunity of knowing, and even 
of tasting. 

» Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x, c 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Caesarea, 
who studied and gratified the taste of his master, pronounced in 
public an elaborajte description of the church of Jerusalem Qn Vit. 
Cons. 1. iv, c. 46). It no longer exists ; but he has inserted in the 
life of Constantine.Cl. iii, c. 36), a short account of tjie architecture 
and ornaments. He likewise nientions the church «f the holy aBostlee 
lit Constantinople (1. iv, c. 59). 
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witli ta^i, jperlmps of gih bt'atss; and the ^slhf c»ap. 
the cdluihns, the pavement, were incrnsted \^ith 
rafliegated marbles. The most precioti^ orna- 
ments of gold and silver, of silk and gems, were 
profusely dedicated td the service of the altai* ; 
and this spaeicms magnificence was supported on 
the solid and perpetnal basis df tafided property. 
In the space of two centnties, from the f eigii of 
Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen 
hundred churches of the empire were enriched by 
the frequent and unahenable gifts of the prince 
and people. An annual income of six hundred 
pounds sterling mtay be reasonably assigned to the 
bishops, who were placed at £tn equal distance 
between riches and poverty,*" but the standard 
of their wealth insensibly rose with the dignity 
and opulence of the cities which they governed. 
An authentic but imperfect ^ rent-roll specifies 
Some houses, shops, gardens^ and farms, which 
belonged to the three hdsilicce of Home, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. John Lateran, in the provinces 
of Italy, Africa,^ and the East. They produce, 
besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, paper, aro- 
matics, &c. a clear annual revenue of twenty- 
two thousand pieces of gold, or twelve thousand 

» See Justinian. Novell, cxxiii, 3. The revenue of the patriarchs, 
and the most wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest annual 
valuation of a brshopric is stated at thirty, and the lowest at <»o, 
pounds of gold; the medium might- be taken at «Mreecn, but thesa 
valuations are much below the real value. 

• See Baronius Unnal. Eccles. a. ». 324, No, 5S, 66, 70, 71). 
Every record which cornea from the Vatican is justly suspected ; 
yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic colour ; and it is 
at least evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a period when 
farmt, not kingdoms, were t^e objects of papal avarice. 

u 3 
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CHAP, pounds sterling. In the age of Constantine and 
^^ Justinian, thebishops no longer possessed, perhaps 
they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting confi- 
dence of their clergy and people. The eccle- 
siastical revenues of each diocese were divided 
into four parts ; for the respective uses, of the 
bishop himself, of his inferior clergy, of the poor, 
and of the public worship ; and the abuse of this 
sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly check- 
ed.P The patrimony of the church was stiW 
subject to all the public impositions of the state."^ 
The clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, 
&c. might solicit and obtain some partial exemp- 
tions ; but the premature attempt of the great 
council of Rimini, which aspired to universal 
freedom was successfully resisted by the son of 
Constantine/ 

9 See Thomassin, Discipline de l*Egli8e, torn, iii, 1. ii, c. 13, 
i4> 15, p. 089-706. The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue 
does not appear to have heen established in the time of Ambrose 
And Chrysostom. Simplicius and Gelasius, who were bishops of 
Borne in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pas- 
toral letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the 
custom of Italy. 

4 Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges) 
submits without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. " Si 
** tributum petit imperatur, non negamus; agri ecclesiae solvunt 
*< tributum ; solvimus que sunt Caesaris Caesari, et quae sunt Dei 
** Deo : tributum Caesaris est ; non negatur.*' Bardnius labours t« 
interpret this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (AnnaL 
Eccles. 1. D. 387) ; but the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, 
are more candidly explained by Thom^sin, Piscipline de rKglise, 
torn, iii, 1. i, c. 34, p. 268. 

' In Ariminense synodo super ecdesiarum et clericomm privile- 
glis traciatii habito, usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga qua 
viderentur ad ecclesiam pertinere, a publici fuoctione cessarent in- 
<|uietudine desistcnte ; quod nostra vi^etur dud^m saQcUo repulsisfe. 

' ■ ' Cwf; 
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IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tri- chap. 
bunal on the roios of the civil and common law, 
have modestly accepted bs the gift of Constaa-;^.. Civu 
tine,* the independent jurisdiction, which wasiron! "^ 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of the christian em- 
perors had actually endowed them with some legal 
prerogatives, which secured and dignified the 
sacerdotal character.* 1,- Under a despotic 
government, the bishops alone enjoyed and as- 
serted the inestimable privilege of being tried 
only by their joeer,^ ; and even in a capital accusa- 
tion, a synod of their brethren were the sole 
judges of their guilt or innocence. Such a tri- 

Cod. Theod. 1. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 15. Had the synod of Rimini car- 
ried this point, such practical merit might have atoned for some 
speculative heresies. 

• From Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1, iv, c. 27), and Sozomen, 
0* i> c. 9) we are assured t^at the episcopal jurisdiction was ex- 
tended and confirmed by Constantino ; but the forgery of a famous 
edict, which was never fairly inserted in the Theodosian Code (see 
at the end, torn, vi, p. 303), is demonstrated by Godefroy.in the 
most satisfactory manner. It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, 
who was a lawyer as well as a philosopher, should allege this edict 
of Const^ntine (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxix, c. 16), without intimating 
any suspicion. 

* The subject of eccl^iastical jurisdiction had been involved in a 
mist of passion, of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest 
boolcs which have fallen into my hands, are the institutes of Canon 
Law, by the Abb^ de Fleury, and the Civil History of Naples, by 
Giannone. Their moderation wad the effect of situation as well as 
of temper. Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, who respected the 
authority of the parliaments ; Giannone Was an Italian lawyer, who 
dreaded the power of the church. And here let me observe, that 
as the general propositions which I advance are the result of many 
particular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to those 
modern authors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell 
these notes to a disagreeable and disproportioned size. 

U i . * 
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CHAP, bunal, unless it was inflained fay pehMAl reKnt- 
^^ ment or rel^ous discord, m^t be fov^UraUe, 
» even partial, to the saeeniotal order : fa^ Con- 
stantine was satisfied,"" that secretitapunity ^lonld 
be less pernicious than public scandal : and tjie 
Nicene council was edified by his public declara- 
tion, that if he surprised a biriiop in the act of 
adultery, he should cast his imperial mantle over 
the episcopal sinner* 2, Hie domestic juris- 
diction of the bishops was at once a piivitege and 
a restraint cf the ecclesiastical order, whose civil 
causes were decently withdrawn from the cog*- 
nizance of a secular judge. Their vettial offences 
were not exposed to the shame of a pUbHc trial ct 
punishment; and the gentle correction, which 
the tenderness of youth may endure from its pa- 
rents or instructors, was inflicted by the ten^rate 
jfeverity of the bishops. But if the clergy were 
guilty of any crime which could nol be sufficiently 
expiated by their degradation from an honourable 
and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword (^justice, without anyr^ard to 
ecclesiastical immunities. S. The arbitration of 
the bishops was ratified by a positive law ; and 
the judges were instructed to execute, without 
appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose va- 
lidity had hitherto depended on the consent of the 
parties. The conversion of the magistrates 
themselves, and ef the whole empire, might gra- 
dually remove the fears and scruples of the chris- 

■ Tillemont has collected from Ruflnus, Theodoret, &c. the 
sentiments and language of Constantine. Mem. Eccles. tom. Hi, p. 
749-750; 
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ti^hs. tittt tiiey still resorted to the tribunal of chap. 
the binbops, whose abilities and integrity they ^^• 
esteemed ; and the venerable Au^in enjoyed the ^ 
satisfaction of complaining that his spiritual 
fuhctions were perpetually interrupted by thfe 
invidious labour of deciding the claim or the 
possession of silver and gold, rf lands and cattle, 
!», The ancient privilege of sanctuary was 
transferred to the christian temples, and extend- 
ed, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodo- 
sius, to the precincts of consecrated ground.* 
The fugitive, and even guilty, suppliants, werfe 
permitted to impilore, either the justice, or the 
mercy, of the deity and his ministers. The rash 
dolence of despotism was suspended by the mild 
interpesition of the church; and the lives or for- 
tunes of the most eminent subjects might bfe 
protected by the mediation of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the v. spiri- 
morals of his people. The discipline of penance surer*^" 
was digested into a system of canonical jurispru- 
dence,^ which accurately defined the duty of 

X Set Cod. Theod. 1. ix« tit. xlv, leg. 4. In the woi-ks of Fra. 
Paolo (torn. iv» p. IdS, &c.) there is an excellent discourse on the 
origin, claims, abuses, and limits of sanctuaries. He justly observes, 
that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen or twenty azyla 
or sanctuaries I a number which at present may be found -in Italy 
within the walls of a single city. 

' The pdutential jurisprudence was continually improved by 
the canons of the councils. Bat as many, cases were still lei't to the 
discretion of the bishops, they occasionally published, after the ex- 
ample of the Roman praitoT, the Tuies of discipline which they 
proposed to observe. Among ihe canonical epistles of the fourth 
century, those of Basil the Great were the most celebrated. They 
are inserted in the Pandects of Beveridge (torn, ii, p. 47-151), 

and 
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CHAP, private or public confession^ the rules of evidence, 
_^^ the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punish- 
ment. It was impossible to execute this spiritual 
censure, if the christian pontiff, who punished the 
obscure sins of the multitude, respected the con- 
spicuous vices and destructive crimesof the magis- 
trate ; but it was impossible to arraign the conduct 
of themagistrate,withoutcontrouling the admini- 
stration of civil government. Some considerations 
of religion, or royalty, or fear, protected the sacred 
persons of the emperors from the zeal or resent- 
ment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured 
and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, who 
were not invested with the majesty of the purpJe. 
St. Atl^pasius excommunicated one of the mi- 
nisters of Egypt ; and the interdict which he pro- 
nounced, of fire and water, was solenmly trans- 
mitted to the churches of Cappadocia.' Under 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite, 
the eloquent Sjmesius, one of the descendants of 
Hercules,* filled the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, 

and are translated by Chardon. Hist, des Sacremens, torn, iv, 
f. 219-277, 

* Basil EpistoL xlvii, in Baronius (Annal Eocles. a. d. 370, Ko. 
01), who declares that he purposely relates it, to convince governors 
that they were not exempt from a sentenc^e of excommunication. Ib 
his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the thunders of the 
Vatican ; and the cardinal shews himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theologians of the Gallican church. 

* The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the 
first Doric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Her- 

• cules, was inscribed in the public registers of Cyrenne, a Lacedaano- 

nian colony. (Synes. Epist. Ivii, p. 197, edit. Petav.) Such a pure 
and illustrious pedigree of seventeen hundred yearf(, without adding 
the royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history of 
mankind. 
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near the ruins of ancient Cyrene,^ and the phi- chap. 
losophic tishpp supported with dignity the cha^ J^^^^ 
racter which he had resumed with reluctance."" 
He vanquished the monster of Libya, the presi- 
dent Andronicus, who abused the authority of a 
venal office, invented new modes of rapine and 
torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppression 
and that of sacrilege.^ After a fruitless attempt 
to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict 
the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice% which 

* Synesius (de Regno, p. 2) pathetically deplores the fallen and 
ruined state of Cyrene, w^wy* EXXfif/,-, tiraX«i •m^* *«i 01/tcyoy, xea 
%f eahi ftuftm rm traXeu \f4p»t9 ftn wnfis »«/ xmrti^St ««i A*«y« tftmfn, 
Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the westward of Cyrene, assumed 
the metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper Libya, which 
were afterwards transferred to Sozufia. See Wessling Itinerar. 
p. 67, 68, 732. Cellarius Geograph. torn, ii, part ii, p. 72-74. 
Carolus a S*° Paulo Geograph. Sacra, p. 273, d'Anville Geographic 
Ancienne, torn, iii, p. 43, 44. Memolres de I'Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions, torn, xxxvii, p. 363-391* 

^ Synesius had previously represented his own disqualifications 
(Epist. c. V, p. 246-250). He loved profane studies and profane 
sports i \ie was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy; he dis- 
believed the resurrection ; and . he refused to preach fahle% to the 
people, unless he might be permitted to philoaopktze at home. Theo- 
philus, primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extra- 
ordinary compromise. See the life of Synesius , in Tlllemont Mem. 
£ccles. tom. xii, p. 499-554* 

** See the invective of Synesius, Epist. Ivii, p. 191-201. The pro- 
motion of Andronicus was illegal ; since he was a native of Berenice, 
in the same province. The instruments of torture are curiously spe- 
cified, the rrnr^tcff or press, the ^aKrvkrJ^at, the veiisr^aCtij the 
ftf*XaCiSi the A»T»y{«, and the ;jji4X«ff#<p<«f, that variously pressed or 
distended the fingers* the feet, the nose, the ears* and the lipa of the 
victims. 

- • The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhetorical 
style. (Synesius, Epist. Iviii, p. 201-203). The method of involv- 
i9^ whole famjlie8» though sonaewbat unjust* was improved intQ na- 
tional interdicts. 
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CHAP, devotes Andronicus, with his as^ctates and their 
^^^ families^ to the abhorrence of earth afld heaven. 
*'"'"''"' The impenitent sinners,more cruel thati l^halaris 
or Sennacherib, more destructive than war, pesti- 
lence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived of fAe 
^ name and privileges of christians, of the partici- 
pation dt the sacraments, and of the hope of 
paradise. The bishop exhorts the clergy, the 
magistrates, and the people, torenouncte all society 
with the enemies of Christ; to exclude them from 
their houses and tables v and to reftise them the 
common offices of life, and the decent rites of 
burial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and 
contemptible as she may appear, addresses this 
declaration to all her sisterchurches of the wotW; 
and the profane, who reject her decrees, will be 
involved in the guilt and punishment of Andro- 
nicus and his impious followers. These spiritual 
terrors were enforced by a dexterous application 
to the Byzantine court ; the trembling president 
implored the mercy of the church ; and the de- 
scendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground/ 
Such principles, and such examples, insensibly 
prepared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, 
who have trampled on the necks of kings, 
n. Free- ^i. Evcry popular government has experienced 
^Tiif *^^ effects of rude or artificial eloquence. ThecoM- 
prcaching. est natiH*e is animated, the firmestreason is moved, 
by the rapid communication of the prevailing im- 

219. EpUu Ixxziz, p. 230, 231. 
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[Hilse; and ewb heiu-er is affected by jfiis own pas** chap.. 
dons, and by those of the surrounding multitude. ^ 
The ruin of civil liberty has silenced the demak "^"'"^""^'^ 
3^Qgues of Athens, ^nd the tribunes of Rome ; the 
custom of preaching, which seems to constitute a 
.considerable part of christian devotion, had not 
)een introducedintothe temples of antiquity ; and 
;he ears of mooarchs were never invaded by the 
larsh sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits 
)f the empire were filled witJi sacred orators, who 
possessed some advantages unknown to their pro* 
ane predecessors,^ The arguments and rhetoric 
>f the tribune were instantly opposed, with equal 
irms, by skilful and resolute antagonists ; and 
the cause of truth and reason might derive an 
accidental support froim the conflict of hostile 
passions. The bishop, or scnne distinguished pres- 
byter, toWhom he cautiously delegated the powers 
^f preaching, harangued, without the danger of 
interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared and subdued by 
the awful ceremonies of religion. Such was the 
strict subordination of the catholic church, that 
the same concerted sounds might issue at once 
Trom an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they 
were tuned^ by the master hand of the Koman or 

« See Thomassin (Diacipline de I'Eglisej torn. ii» L ui, c. S3. 
p. 1761-1770) and Bingham (Antiquities, voL 1, L xiv, c. 4, p. 688- 
717). Preaching was considered as the most important office of the 
bishop ; hut this limction was sometimes entrusted to such presbyters 
iis Chrysostom and Augustin. 

^ Queen Elizabeth iised this expression, and practised this art, 
whenever she wished to prepossess the minds of her people in favour 
©f any extraordinary measure of government. The hostile efffects of 
this «i««tc were apprehended by her successor, and severely felt by his 

son> 
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CHAP. Alexandrian primate. The des^ of this insti- 
^^^ tution was laudable, but the fruits were not always 
salutary. The preachers recommended the prac- 
tice of the social duties ; but they exalted the 
perfection of monastic virtue, which is painfiiJ to 
the individual, and useless to maidtind. Their 
charitable exhortations betrayed a secret wish, 
that the clergy might be permitted to manage 
the wealth of tiie faithful, for the benefit of the 
poor. The most sublime representations of the at- 
tributes and laws of the deity were sullied by an 
idle mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile 
rites, and fictitious iniracles; and they expatiated, 
with the most fervent zeal, on the religious me- 
rit of hating the adversaries, and obeying the mi- 
nisters, of the church. When the public peace 
was distracted by heresy and sehism, the sacred 
orators sounded the trumpet of discorcf and per- 
haps of sedition. The understandings of their 
congregations were perplexed by mystery, their 
passions were inflamed by invectives ; and they 
rushed from the christian temples of Antioch or 
Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict 
martyrdom. The corruption of taste and lan- 
guage is strongly marked in the vehement de- 
clamations of the Latin bishops ; but the com- 
positions of Gregory and Chrysostom have been 
compared with the most splendid models of At- 
tic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.* 

son. " When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," &c. See Heylin's.Lifeof 
Archbishop Laud, p. 152. 

* Those modest orators acknowledged, that, as they were destitute 
pf the gift of miracles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of do- 
cjuence; 
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VII, The representatives of the christian re- chap. 
public were regularly assembled in the spring and ^^^- 
autumn of each year ; and these synods diffused ^^^iTpHr 
the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation J'^g^®^^ 
through the hundred and twenty provinces of theastcmbUM. 
Roman world.*" The archbishop, or metropolis 
tan, was empowered, by the laws, to summon the 
suffragan bishops of his province; to revise their 
conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare their 
faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates 
who were elected by the clergy and people to sup- 
ply the vacancies of the episcopal college. The 
primatesofRome,Alexandria,Antioch, Carthage, 
and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a 
more ample jurisdiction, convened the numerous 
assembly of their dependent bishops. But the 
convocation of great and extraordinary synods 
was the prerogative of the emperor alone. When- 
ever the emergencies of the church requured this 
decisive measure, he dispatched a peremptory 
summons to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with an order for the use of post-horses, 
and a competent allowance for the expences of 
their journey. At an early period, when Con-4. d. 3i4. 
stantme was the protector, rather than the pro- 
selyte of Christianity, he referred the African 
controversy to the council of Aries; in which the 
bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and of 

* The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, ca- 
nons, has made some fundamental regulations concerning synods, 
metropolitans, and primates. The Nicene canons have been variously 
tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, according to the interest of 
the clergy. The Suburbicarian churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to ^^ . 

the bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of vehement contro- * 

versy. See Sinnond. Opera, torn, iv, p. 1-239. 
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^5x.^' Ci«lJMge,meta3frkiid»8iidbrctlur«i^ 
^..^.U. in their native iongme, on the commcm interest 
A. B. sw* Qf jjj^ Lfttin or Western, church.* Eleven years 
afterwardi^ a more numerous and celebrated 
aasemhly was convened at Nice in Bitfaynia, to 
extiog^isb, by their final sentence, the subtle 
disputes which had arisen in Egypt on tJie subject 
ctf the Trinity. Three hundred and e^bteen 
bishops obeyed the summons of their induJgent 
master ; the ecdesiastics of every rank» and sect, 
and denomination, have been computed at two 
thousand and forty^eight persons f the Greeks 
appeared in person; and the consent of the Latins 
was expressed by the legates of the Roman pon- 
tiff. The session, which lasted about two months, 
was frequently honoured by the presence of the 
emperor. * Leaving his guards at the door, he 
seated himself (with thepermission of thecouncil) 
on a low stool in the midst of the hall. Constan- 
tine listened with patience, and spoke with mo- 
desty ; and while he influenced the debates, he 
humbly professed that he was the minister, not 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who 
had been established as priests and as gods upon 
earth." Such profound reverence of an absolute 

* We have only thirty-three or forty-seven episcopal subscrip- 
tions ; but Ado, a writer ind^ of small account* reckons six hun- 
dred bishops in the councU of Aries. Tillemont Mem. Eccles. 
torn, vi, p. 432. 

*» S«e Tillemont, torn. vi» p. 9l5f and Qeaufobre Hist, du Mani- 
<;hsisine, torn, i, p. ^9. The jiame q{ bishop , which Is given by £u- 
tychius to the 2048 ecclesiastics (Anna!, torn. 1» p. 440, vers. Pocock), 
must be extended far beyond the limits of an orthodox or even epis- 
copal ordination. 

"» See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii, c. 6-21 ; Tillemont Mem. 
Eeclesiastiquesy torn. vi. p. 669-759. 
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monarch towardsafeebleandunarmedassemblyof chap* 
his own subjects, can only be compared to the re-^^ 
spect with which the senate had been treated by the 
Roman princes who adopted the policy of Augus- 
tus. Within the space of fifty years, a philoso^ 
phic spectator of the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
might have contemplated Tacitus in the senate 
of Rome, and Constajntine in the council, of 
Nice. The fathers of the capitol, and those of 
the church, had alike degenerated from the vir- 
tues of their founders;, but as the bishops were 
more deeply rioo^ted in the/ public opinion, they 
sustained their dignity with more decent pride, 
and sometimes opposed, with a manly spirit, the 
wishes of their sovereign. , Tbe progress of time 
and superstition, erazed the memory of the weak- 
ness, the passion, the igpor^nce, which disgraced 
these ecclesiastical synods; axid the catholic 
worl4 has unaQunoiisly submitted ** to the infal'- 
lihk decrees pf the general cpxincils,^ 



« Sancimus igitur vicem legum jobtinere, que a quatnor Sanctis 
Co^ciliis. . • . expositse suat aut firmate. Prsedictarum enim qua- 
tuor synodorum dogmata sicut sanctas scripturas et regulas sicut 
leges obtervamus* Justinian. Novel, cxxii. -lleveridge (ad Pandect* 
proleg. p. 2) remarks, that the emperor's never made new laws in 
ecclesiastical matters ; and Ginonone observe^, in a very different 
spirit, that they gave a legal sanction to the canons of councils* Isto j 
ria Civile de Napoli, torn, i, p. 136. 

P See tbe article ConctZe in the Encyclopedia, torn, ill, p. 66^ 
<>79, edition de Lucques. The authgr, M. le docteUr Boudiaud, has 
discussed, according to the principles of the Galilean church, the 
princifial questions which reliite to the form and constitution of ge- 
neral, national, and provincial councils. The editors (see Preface* 
p. xvi) have reason to be proud of thU article. Those who consult 
their immense compilatlo(i, seldom depart so well satisfied. 

VOL. III. % 
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CHAP. XXL 

Persecution of heresy — The schism of the DonaUsis--^ 
The Arian controversi/—Mhanasius — Distraded 
state of the church and empire under Constantine 
and his sons.-^Toleratkm of paganism. 

^xxif* ^"" grateful applause of the clergy baa con- 
, secrated the memory of a prince who indtilged 
thdr passions and promoted their interest. Con^ 
stantine gave them security, wealthy honours, and 
revenge ; and the support of the orthodox faith 
was considered as the most sacred and important 
duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, 
the great charter of toleration, had confirmed to 
each individual of the Roman world, the privilege 
of choosing and professing his own religion* But 
this inestimable pdvilege was soon viol«tted; with 
the knowledge of truth the emperor imbibed the 
maxims of persecution; and the sects which dis- 
sentedfrom the catholic church, were aflBicted and 
oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constan- 
tineeasily believed that the heretics, who presumed 
to dispute Au opinions, or to oppose Ai^commands, 
were guilty of the most absurd and criminal obsti- 
nacy i and that aseasonableapplicationc^moderate 
severities might save those unhappy men from the 
danger of an everlasting condemnation. Notamo- 
mentwaslostinexcludingthe ministers andteach- 
ers of the separated congregations from any share rf 
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the rew^dsandimmunities which the emperorhad chap* 
so liberally bestowed on the orthodox clergy. Bul^ ^^^ 
as the sectaries might still exist under the cloud 
of royal disgrace, theconquest of the East was im- 
mediately followed by an edict which announced 
their «total destruction.' After a preamble, filled 
with passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely 
prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, and con«^ 
fiscates their public property to the use either of 
the revenue or of the catholic church. The sects 
against whom the imperial severity was directed, 
appear to have been the adherents of Paul of Sa^ 
mosata ; the montanists of Phrygia, who midn« 
tained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy, tht 
novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal ef- 
ficacy of repentance; the marcionites and valen* 
tinians, under whose leading banners the various 
gnostics of Asia and Egypthad insensibly rallied; 
and perhaps the manichaeans, who had recently 
imported from Persia a more artful composition 
of oriental and christian theology.^ The design 
of extirpating the name, or at least of restrainingf 
the progress, of these odious heretics, was prose I 
cuted with vigour and effect. Some of the penal 
regulations? were copied from the edicts of Diocle- 
tian; and this method of conversion was applauded 

• Busebiiu in Vit. CoasUntin. 1. tii, c 63j 64, 65, 66. 

^ After some examinntion of the tariouf opiftlons of THHmotO, 
BeausObM, Ltrdiier, fte. I am totkvintU that M«bm did not ffm 

pagate this sect, even in Persia, before the 7«ftr ttO* It It i«rttiif»f 
that a philbsophic and foreign hextsy 9hould have penetrated so ra» 
pidly into the African provinces ; yet I eannot easily reject the edict 
of Diocletian against the manichi^, Yihkh xasy be i^wii in 9«r0» 
nius. Annal. fiocl. a. o. 3S7). 

X2. 
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CHAP, by tke same bi$h<^ who had felt the hand of op^ 
^ ^^ {HressioD^and had p)eadedforthe rights of humani- 
tj. Two immaterial circum&tances may aerve^ 
however, to prove that the mind of Constantine 
was not entirely ocHTupted by the spirit of zeai 
and bigotry. Befcffe he condemned the ma- 
nichaeans, and their kindred sects, he resolved to 
make an accurate inquiry into the nature of their 
religions principles. As if he distrusted the im^ 
partiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, tins de- 
licate commisMon was entrusted to a civil magis- 
tnit^ whose learning; and moderation he justly 
esteemed, and of wfapse venal character he was 
]Nrobably ignorant."^ The emperor was soon con- 
yinced^ that he had too hastily proscribed the or- 
thodcpc faith and the exemplary morals of the 
novatians, who had dissented from the church 
in spme articles of discipline which were not per- 
haps essential to salvation. By a particular edict, 
heexen^ted them from the general penalties of 
the law f allowed them to build a church at 
Constantinople, respected the miracles of their 
saints, invited their bishop Acesius ^o the council 
of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets 
of his sect by a familiar jest ; which, from the 

« Constantinusy enim cum limaUus superatitioniun quaereret sectas, 
manlchaeorum et. similium, &c, Ammian. xv, 15. Strategius, who 
from this commission obtained the surname of Muttmianua, was a 
christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the counts at the 
•onocil of Sardica. Libanlua praises his mildness and prudence. 
Vales, ad locum Ammian. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. xvi, tit v, leg. 2. As the general law is not in- 
serted iri^the Theodosian code, it is probable, that in the year 438, 
ihe sects which It had condemned were already extinct* 
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inouth of a sovereign, must hare been received ^^j'** 
with applause and gratitude.** x^axxx^v^^ . 

The complaints and mutual accnsaticms which ^Jj^* 



assailed the throne of Constantine, as soonastheveny, 
death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to bis^- ^ 
victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
perfect proselyte. He learned with surprise, that 
the provinces of that great country, from the con- 
fines of Cjrrene to the columns of Hercules, were 
distracted with religious discord/ The source of 
the division was derived from a double election in 
the church of Carthage; the second, in rank and 
opulence, of the ecclesiastical tbronesof the West. 
Caecilian and Majorinus were the two rivrf pri- 
mates of Africa; and the death of the latter soon 
made room for Donatus, who, by his superior 
abilities and apparent virtues, was the firmest 
support of his party- The advantage which 
Caecilian might claim from the priority of his 
ordination, was destroyed by the illegal, or at 
least indecent, haste, with whkh it had been per- 
formed, without expecting the arrival of the 

• Soiomen, L i» e. 82 ; Socrated, i. i, c. 10. Ttese hklMriim 
have been suspepted, but I think without reason* of an attachment 
to the novatian doctrine. The emperor said to the bishop* ♦• Ace- 
«• siuBy take a ladder, and get up to heaven by yaaneltJ* Most 
of the christian sects have, by turns, bonroweA the MAer aC Aee* 
flius. 

< The best materials for thhr part ef ecclesiastical histoty nay he 
found in the edition of Optatua MHevitanns, publishad (Plsris, 1706> 
by M. Dupin, who has enriched it wilb critical notes, «ei«»phical 
discussions, ori^nal recovds, and an accurate abridgncnt of the 
vrhcle controversy. M. deTiUemont hasbestovredon the donaiista 
the greatest part of a vohiine (torn vi, part f) ; and I am indebted te 
him for an vsnpie collection of all the passages of hia l«vo«HteSt» 
Augustine, which relate to those heretics. 

x3 
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CHAP, bithopf of Numidia. The authority of these 
J^; liiishops, who, to Ihe niunber of seveaty, cw^ 
uvt^x.v.x ^jjjjj^ C«cilian, and coniecrated Majcnriiuis^ is 
Ugain weakened by the infamy of pome of thdur 
personal characterB ; and by the finale intriguer, 
gacrilegiousbaigainfl,andtttmiiltuou0iHroceedingBt 
which are imputed to this NumidiaQ council.* 
The bishops of the contending fiactions maintain-' 
ed» with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their 
^versarieswere degraded, or at least dishonoured 
by the odious crime of delivering the holy iscrip- 
lures to the officers of Diocletian. From their 
mutual reproaches, as well as irom the stiny of 
this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred 
tiiat the late persecution had embittered the Eeal, 
without reforming the manners^ of tte African 
christians. That divided church was im^apable 
of affording an impartial judicature ; the con** 
troversy was sdemnly tried in five successive 
tribunds, which were appointed by the emperor; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first aiqpeal 
to the final sentence, lasted above three years. 
A severe inquisition, which was taken by the 
praetorian ^car, and the proconsul of Afiric€^ the 
report of two episcopal visitors who had been sent 

f Schlflnft ll^tMr iUo tevpore confuBv mulkru iracttsdia pep^t; 
ambitus nutrivit; avaritia roboravit. Optatus, 1. i, c. 19. IIm 
kaguflfeof PurpuHtis i« that of a forioot nuKiBiaii. Dkitnr te aeisuse 
llJos aoivrii tuf^ dttn, Vwpmi at reapepdit s Pvum me tenreii a te 

• • «oeidi$ H aeclde «os ^ contra me fettmb^ Mtm CanctA 
Gifffteaaia, adoUc Opla*. p. 274. Wtei Caecfiiaja was iavited tq 
aa a a ata a L ly ef bi4iopa« Fafplvkif aaid to hiMbrtOaen^ «r ratter to 
liaiaeoMnplifam ** htt him canoe hstter to leeeive oar ifopaiatian of 
<« liaada ; aiid we wiU taneal^ fait head bf irair of pcnaace. Optift. 
1. i, c. 19. 
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to CdTthage^ tbe decr^as of the cowcUt of RojPde ^^^^- 
and of Arl^Sf *»d the suiweme judgment of Cott-^,^,,^^ 
staAtiae himself in his sacred consifitoiy? w^re hU 
fayouraJide to the cause of Qasciliao ; a$^ he was 
unaQimpusly acknowledged by the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers, as the true and lawful primate of 
Africa. The honours and estates of the church 
wereattributed toAiisuffragan bishops; and it was 
irot without difficulty, that Constantine was satis- 
fied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the 
principal leaders of the donatist faction* As 
their cause was examined with attention, perhaps 
it was determined with justice. Perhaps their 
complaint was not without foundation, that the 
credulity of the emperor had been itbused by the 
insidious arts of his favourite Osius. The influ- 
ence of falsehood and corruption might procure 
the condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate 
the sentence of the guilty. Such an act, how- 
ever, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate 
dispute, might be numbered among the transient 
evils of a despotic administration, which are nei- 
ther felt nor rememb^ed by posterity* 

But this incident^ so inconsiderable that it 
scarcely deserves aplacein history, was productive 
of a memorable sdiism, which afflicted the pro*- the X ^ 
vinces of Africa above three hundred years, and"*^"^^^^ 
was extinguished only with Christianity itself. ' - 
The inflexibie zeal of freedom and fanaticism ani- 
mated the donatists to refqse obedience to the 
usurpers, whoseelectton they disputed, and whose 
spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from 
the civil and religious communion of mankind, 

x4 
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c H A F. they boldly excommunicated the rest of mankind 
^^^' ^who had embraced the impious party of Caecilian, 
and of the traditors, from whom he derired his 
]M«tended ordination. They asserted with con- 
fidence, and almost with exultation, that the 
apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all 
the bishops of Europe and Asia were infected by 
the contagion of guilt and schism ; and that the 
prerogatives of the catholic church were confined 
to the chosen portion of the African believers, 
who alone had preserved inviolate the integrity 
of their faith and discipline. This rigid theory was 
supported by the most uncharitable conduct. 
Whenever they acquired a proselyte, even from 
the distant provinces of the East, they carefully 
repeated the sacred rites of baptism*" and ordina- 
tion; as they rejected the validity of those which 
he had already received from the hands of here- 
tics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of 
a public penance, before they could be admitted 
to the communion of the donatists. If they ob- 
tained possession of a church whichhad been used 
by their catholic adversaries, they purified the 
unhallowed building with the same jealous care 
which a temple of idols might have required. 
They washed the pavement, scraped the walls, 

^ The councils of Aries, of Nice, and of Trent, confinned the 
Tvise and moderate practice of the church of Rome. The donatisCs* 
however, had the advantage of maintaining the sentiment of Cyprian, 
and of a considerable part of the primitive church. Vinoentitis Liri- 
Heslus (pb 332, ap. ^ Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. totn. vi, p. 13S) has 
explained why the donatists are eternally burning with the devil, 
vhUe St. Cyprian reigns in heaven with Jesu« Christ, 
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burnt the altar, which was commonly of wood, chap. 
melted the consecrated plate, and cast the holy ^^^* 
eucharist to the dogs, with every circumstance^ 
of ignominy which could provoke and perpetu^e 
the animosity of religious factions.^ Notwith- 
standing this irreconcilable aversion, the two 
parties, who were mixed and separated in all the 
cities of Africa, had the same language and man- 
ners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith 
and worship. Proscribed by the civil and eccle- 
siastical powers of the empire, the donatists still 
maintained in some provinces, particularly in 
Nuniidia, their superior numbers ; and four hun- 
dred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
their primate. But, the invincible spirit of the 
sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals; and the 
bosom of their schismatical church was torn by 
intestine divisions. A fourth part of the donatist 
bishops followed the independent standard of the 
maximianists. The narrow and solitary path 
which their first leaders had marked out, con- 
tinued to deviate from the great society of 
mankind. Even the imperceptible sect of the 
rogatians could affirm, without a blush, that 
when Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true religion preserved only 
in A few nameless villages of the Caesareau 
Mauritania.^ 

» See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 91-100. 

^ Tillemopt, Mem. Ecclesiastiques, torn, vi, part i, p. 253. He 
laughs at their partial credulity* He revered Augustin, the ^rcat 
iloctor of the system of predestination. 
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CHAP. The schum of the dimatiste was caafiiied to 
^"^- Africa : the more difiutive mischief oi the trlni- 
Tbe u^i- tarian controversy succes^vdy penetrated into 
^^^"•every part of the christian world. The foraser 
was an accidental quarrel, occasioned l^ the abuse 
of freedom; the latter was a high and mysteiious 
argument, deriyed from the abuse of philosoidiiy. 
From the age of Gonstantine to that of Clovn 
and Theodoric, the temporal interests berth of the 
Romans and barbarians were deeply inToWed in 
the theological disputes of arianism* The his- 
torian may therefore be permitted respectfully 
to withdraw the veil of the sanctuary ; and to 
deduce the progress of reason and faith, of error 
and passion, from- the school of Plato to the de- 
cline and fall c^ the empire. 
The system The gcnius of Plato, inf<mned by his own 
Before*^" nieditation, or by the traditional knowledge of 
Gbri»t360.the priests of Egypt,* had ventured to explore 
the mysterious nature of the deity. When he 
had elevated his mind to the sublime contempla 
tionof the first self-existent, necessary ca^se of the 
universe, the Athenian sage was incapable of con- 
ceiving Aoi^ the simple unity of his essence could 

> Plato Egyptum peragravit ut a wcerdotilyas barbsrift numeros et 
e4Blestia acciperet. Cicero de Finibus, v. 25. The Egyptians might 
ttm preserve the-traditional creed of the patriarchs. Josejriiiis has 
persuaded many of the christian fathers, that Plato d«n?ed a part of 
his knowledge from the Jews ; but this vain opinion cannot be re- 
conciled with the obscure state and unsocial manners of tlie Jewish 
people, whose scriptures were not accessible to Greek curiosity till 
more than one hundred years after the death of Plato. See Mar. 
sham. Canon. Chron. p. 144. Le Clerc, Epistoi. Critic, vii, p. ITT- 
194i 
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adinit the infinite variety of disthurtandsuccesme chap. 
ideas which compose the model of the intellect^ ; ^^ 
ual world ; how a being purely incorporefd couU 
execute that perfect model, and mould witli 
a plastic hand the rude and independent chao& 
The vain hope of extricating himself from these 
difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato 
to consider the divine nature under the threefold 
modification ; of the first cause, the reason or 
logos f and the soul or spirit of the universe. The Zcgw 
His poetical imagination sometimes fixedand ani- 
mated these metaphysical abstractions ; the three 
archical or original principles were represented in 
the platonic system as three gods, united with 
each other by a mysterious and ineffable genera* 
tion ; and the logos was particularly considered 
under the more accessible character of the son of 
an eternal father, and the creator and governor 
of the world. Such appear to have been the 
secret doctrines which were cautiously whispered 
in the gardens of the academy ; and which, ac* 
cording to the more recent disciples of Plato^ 
could not be perfectly understood, till after an 
assiduous study of thirty years.™ 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over*?"^**!^*, 

the school 

Asia and Egypt the language and learnii^ ofof Aiex- 

andria. 
Before 
» The modern guides wbo lead me to the knowledge of the pla-(;;}jfis( 300, 

Ionic system are, Cudworth (Intellectual System, p. £6S*620); 
Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. i¥, c. iv, p. 58^6) ; Le Clerc. (Epist. 
crit. vii» p. 194h4M)9) ; md Bvatker (Hist* Philosoph. torn, i, p. 67^ 
706). As tibe learning of these writers was equal, and their inten- 
tion diiB&Knt, an inquisitive observer may derive instruction frooi 
their disputes, and certainty from their agreement. 
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CHAP. Greece ; and the theolc^cal system of Plato ws 
^""* taught with less reserve, and perhaps with sobm 

********** improveixients^ in the celebrated school of Alex- 
andria." A numerous colony of Jews had been 
mvited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle 
in their new capitoL'' While the bulk of the 
nation practised the legal ceremonies,aiid pursued 
the lucrative occupations of commerce, st few 
Hebrews, of a mere liberal spirit, devoted their 
lives to religious and philosophical contempla- 
tion.' They cultivated with diligence, and em- 
braced with ardour, the theological system of the 
Athenian sage. But their national pride would 
have been mortified by a fair confession of their 
former poverty : and tHey boldly marked, as the 
sacred inheritance of their ancestors,.the gold and 
jewels which they had so lately stolen from their 

Bdore Egyptian masters. One hundred years before the 

Christ <><^|jiyjjj ^f Christ, a philosophical treatise,, whicb 
manifestly betrays the style and sentiments of the 
school of Plato,, was produced by the Alexandrias 
Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine and 
valuable relic of the inspired wisdom of Solo- 
mon.^ A similar union of the mosaic £stith, and 

» Brucker^ Hist. Philosoph. torn, i, p. 1349-1357. The Alexan- 
drian school is celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii*) and Ammianus (xxii, 6). 

*" Joseph. Antiquitat. L xii, c. 1-3 i^ Basnage, Hiet. des Juifs, 
1, vii, c. 7. 

^ for the origin of the Jewish philosophjr, see Eusebiusy PraeparaU 
JEvangel. vili, 9, 10. According to Philo, the Therapeuts studied 
philosophy ; and Brucker has proved (Hist. Philosoph. tonu ii» 
p> 787) that they gave the preference to that of Plato. 

« See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, torn, ii, pu 277. The 
ftoQk of the Wisdom of Solooicm was received by many oi the fathers 
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tite Grecian philosophy, distmguiahes the works chap. 
of Philo, which were composed, for the most ^'' 
part, under the reign of Augustus/ The ma- 
terial soul of the universe' might oifend the piety 
of thie Hebrews : but they applied the character 
of the logos to the Jehovah of Moses and the 
patriarchs ; and the son of God was introduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even hun^an ap- 
pearance, to perform those familiar offices which 
seem incompatible with the nature and attributes 
of the universal cause.* 

The doquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, Revealed 
the authority of the school of Alexandria, and the^^* ^f^, 

«St. John* 

«8 the w«f k ef that sionarch ; and although rejected hy the protest^ 
ants for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained* with the rest of 
the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent. 

* The platohism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is 
proved Ijeyond a doubt by Le Clerc (Epist^ Crit. viii, p. 211-228V 
Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, h iv, c. 5) has clearly ascertained, that 
the theological works of Philo were composed before the death, and 
most probably before the birth, of Christ. In such a time of darkness^ 
the knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors. Bully 
Defeos. Fid. Nicen. s. i, c. 1, p. 12. 

* Mens agltat molem, et magno se corporl WMcei. 

Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered (p* 562), la 
Amellus, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, 
a superior, spiritual, superc^amian sou] of the universe. But this 
dofuble soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as aa 
idle fancy of the latter platonists. 

^ Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii, 1. viii, c, 2, p. 791. Bull, 
Defens. Fid. Nicen. s. i, c. 1, p. 8-13. , This notion, till it was 
abused by the arians, was freely adopted, in the christian theology. 
Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16) has a remarkable and dangerous 
passage. > After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature' of 
God, and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes: Scilicet ut haec de 
fiJio Dei non credenda fuisse, si non scripta essent $ fortasse non . 
credenda de patre licet scripta. 
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chaK cxmsent of the Jews and Greeks^ were insufficieDt 
^^'* to eitabfish the truth of a mjsterious doctrine, 
which might i^a8e» but could not satisfy, a n- 
tional mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by 
the deity, can alone exercise a lawflil dominion 
ovar the ikith of mankind ; and the theology of 
Plato mi|^t have been forever confounded with 
the philosophical visions of the academj; the 
porch, and the I jcieum, if the name and divine 
attributes of the logos had not been confirmed hj 
the celestial pen of the last and most sublime of 
the evangelists." The christian revelation, which 
was consummated under the reign of Nerva, dis- 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that the 
logos^ who was with God from the beginning, 
•and was God, who had made all things, and for 
whom all things had been made, was incarnate in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been 
born of a virgin, and suffered death on the cross. 
Besides the general design of fixing on a perpetual 
basis the divine honours of Christ, the inost ancient 
and respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have 
ascribed to the evangelic theologian, a particular 
intention to confute two opposite herfesies, which 
disturbed the peace of the* primitive church.^ 

» The platonists admired the beginning of the gospel of St. John, 
w containing an exact transcript of their own principles. Augustin, 
de Civitat Dei, x, 29. Anodius apud Cyril, advers. Julian, 1. viii, 
p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries, the platonists of 
Alexandria might improve their trinity, by the secret study of the 
christian theology. 

* See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, torn, i, p. 377. 
The gospel according to St. John is supposed to have been published 
ab9Ut seventy years after the death of Christ. 
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t. The faith of the ebionites^^ peiiiaps of the chap. 
nazaraaes^' was gross and imperfect. They 



rerered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, The ewon*. 

1 . 1 ites and - 

endowed with supernatural virtue and power, docetee. 
They ascribed to his person and to his future reign 
all the predictions of the Hebrew oracles which 
relate to the spiritual and everlasting kingdom of 
the promised Messiah.* Some of them might 
confess that he was bom of a virgin ; but they 
obstinately rejected the preceding existence and 
divine perfections of the logos^ or son of God» 
which are so clearly defined in tlie gospel of St 
John. About fifty years afterwards, the ebionites^ 
whose errors are mentioned by JustinMartyr with 
less severity than they seem to deserve,^ formed a 
very inconsiderable portion of the christian name. 
II. The gnostics, who were distinguished by th6 
epithet of docetes, deviated into the contrary ex- 
treme; and betrayed the human, while they 

y The sentiments of the ebionites are fairly stated by Mosheim 
(p. 331) and Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. SSSy The Clementines^ 
published among the apostolical fathers, are attributed by the critics 
t6 one of these sectaries. 

* Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccles. CathoL c. 2)» 
Insist on the orthodoxy of the nazarenes ; which appears less pure 
and certain Sn the eyes of Mosheim (p. 330). 

* The humble condition and sufibrings of Jesus have always been 
a stumbling block to the Jews. « Deus . . . contrariis. coloribus 
•« Messiam depinxerat ; futurus erat rex, judex, pastor,** &c. Sec 
Limborch et Orobio Arnica CoUat. p. 8-19, 53-76, 193-334. But 
this objection has oMiged the bdieving christians to lift up their eyes 
to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom* . 

^ Justin. Martyr. Dialog, cum Tryphontc, p. 143, 144. See Le 
Clerc, Hist. Eccles. p. 615. Bull, and his e^tor Grabe (Judicium 
Eccles. Cathol. c. 7, and appendix) attempt to distort either the 
tcntiments or the words of Justin ; but their violent correction oC 
the text is rej««t«4 «v«n hf the btnedictine editors. 
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CHAP, asserted the divine nature of Christ. Educated 
in the school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime 
idea of the logas^ they readily ccmceived that the 
brightest ipon^ or.efhaTuUum of the deity, mig^ht 
assume the outwatil shape and visible appearances 
of a mortal f but they vainly pretended that the 
imperfections of matter are incompatible with the 
puril^y of a celestial substance. While the blood 
of:. Christ yet smoked on mount Cidvary, the 
docetes invented the impious and extravagant 
hypothesis, that instead of issuingfrom the womb 
of the virgin,*^ he had descended on the banks 
of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; 
that he had imposed on the senses of his enemies, 
.and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of 
Pilate had wasted their impotent rage on an airy 
phantom, wIi,o seeimd to expire on the cross, and, 
after three days to rise from the dead."" 
^tST'oT" The divine sanction, which the apostle had 
the trinity.bestowed on the fundamental principle of the 

• The arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their 
trinity from the valentinians and marcionites. See Beausobre, Hist, 
du Manicheisxne, 1. iii, c. 5-7. . 

' Non dignum est ex utero credere Deum, et Deum Christum 
• • . non dignum est ut tanta majestas per sordes et squalores mulie* 
ris transire-credatur. The gnostics asserted the impurity of matter, 
and of marriage ; and they were ^scandalized by the g^oss interpreta* 
tions of the, fathers, and even of Augustin himself. See Beausobre, 
torn, ii, p. 523. 

• Apostolis adhuc in saeculo superetitibua apud Judsum ChristL 
•anguine, recente, et phanteisma corpus Domini asserebatur. Cote« 
lerius thinks^ (Patrea ApostoL tom. ii, p. 24) that those who will 
not allow the docetet to have arisen in the time of the apostles, may 
with equal reason deny that the sun shines at noon day. These doceUg, 
who formed the most considerable party among the gnostics* were st 
called, because they granted only a teming body to Christ, 
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theology of Plato, encouraged the learned prose- chap. 
ly tes of the second and third centuries to admire 
and study the writings of the Athenian sage» who 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most 
surprising discoveries of the christian revelation* 
The respectable name of Plato was used by the 
orthodox/ and abused by the heretics/ as the 
common support of truth and error: the authority 
of his skilful commentators, and the science of 
dialects, were employed to justify the remote 
consequences of his opinions, and to supply the 
discreet silence of the inspired writers, llie same 
subtle and profound questions, concerning the 
nature, the generation, the distinction, and the 
equality of the three divine persons of the myste- 
rious Triad, or Trinity^ were agitated in the 
philosophical, and in the christian schools, of 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urgedi 



' Some proofs of the respect which the cbri8tiaB» entertained for 
the person and doctrine of Plato, may be found in De la Mbtbe le 
Vajer, torn, v, p. 135, &c edit. 1757 ; and Basnage, Hist, des JuUs» 
torn, iv, p. 29, 79, &4r. 

B Doleo bona fide» Platonem omnfum^ hsereticorum condiment 
larium factum. Tertullian. de Anima, c. 23. Peuvius <Dogm» 
Theolog. torn, iii, proleg. 2), shews that this was a genera} Gom<> 
plaint. Beausobre (torn. i» 1. iii* c 9* 10)» has dedur^ t^e 
Gnostic errors from platonic principles ; and as, in the school of 
Alexandria, those principles were blended with the Oriratal philo* 
sophy (Brucker, torn, i, pu 1356>» the sentiment of Beausobre may 
be reconciled with the opinion of Mosheim (General History of the 
Church, vol. i, p. 37). 

>" If Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (see Dupin» Bibfiothoqoe 
Ecclesiytique, torn, i, p. 66)» was the first yOio employed the word 
Triads Trinity, that abstract term, which was already familiar to the 
schools of philosophy, must have, been introduced into the theolog 
of the christians after the middle of the second century* 

VOL, III. Y 
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CRAP. Ilieni to ea^lore the secvets of liie abyss; and tbe 
^^^ inrkteof them^essoi^ andoflJiardiscij^esy was 
sstisfiedwitiitlie science of words. But tbe most 
sagacious of the christiaii theologians, tiie great 
Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed/ that 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate 
on the divinity of the U^as^ his toilsome and un- 
avaOing efforts recmled on themselves; t&at the 
more he thought, the less he comprehended ; and 
the more he wrote, the less capable was he of ex- 
pressing histhougfats. Ineverystepof the inquiry, 
we are compelled to feel and acknowledge the 
immeasurable disq[>roportion between the si^e of 
the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of 
space, and of nnatter, which so closely acttiere to 
alltheperceptions of ourexperimental knowledge; 
but as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation ; as often as we 
deduce any positive conclusions from a n^ative 
idea, we are involved in darkness, perplexity, and 
inevitablecontradiction. Asthese difficulties arise 
from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with 
the same ini^iperaUe weight* the philosophic and 
the theological disputant ; but we may observe 
two essential and peculiar circumstances, which 
discriminated the doctrines of the cathoHc church 
from the opinions of the platonic school. 
Zeal of the i. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a 
* liberal education and curious disposition, might 

* AthanasiQSy torn, i* p« SOS* His expressions hav<e an uncom* 
von energy ; and as he was writing to monks, there coi4d not be 
any occasion for him to affect a rational language. 
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silentljinedftate^ midtelmperatetyd^Cttss^ in the chak 
gardens of Athens, or the Iflbrary of Alexandria^ ^^^ 
the abstruse que^ions of metaphyisAclA science* 
The lody specHlatiohs, which neither convinced 
the understanding, nor agitated the passions, of 
the platonists themselves, were carelessly over- 
lookedby the idle, the busy, and even the studious 
part of mankind.^ But after the l(^os had been 
revealed as the sacred object of the faith, the 
hope, and the religious worehip of the christians^ 
themysterious system wasembracedbyanumerous 
and increasing multitude in every province of the 
Roman wwld. Those persons who, from their 
ag^, or sex, or occupations, were the least qua* 
liiied to judge, who were the least exercised in 
the habits <^ abstract reasoning, aspired to con* 
template die economy of the Divine Nature; 
and it is the boast of Tertullian,* that a diristian 
mechanic could readily answer such questions as 
had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages* 
Where the subject liesso far beyond our reach, the 
difference between the h%hest and the lowest of 
human understandings may indeed be calculated 
as infinitely small ; yet the degree <^ weakn^ssi 
may p^haps be measured by the degree rf obsti^ 
nacy and dogmatic confidence* These specula*- 

^ In a treatise, which professecl t»«zplaiB the epii^owi ef theaiv 
cient philoaophen oencerning the fiMure ef the |podR» we mjghl eB^ 
pect to discever the theological trinity of PtKle. But Cieere very 
honestly confessed, that though he had tnmsiated the Thssme, he 
could never understand that mysterious £aiefii6^ See HIcMMqrtt* 
prsf. ad. li xiiy in Isalam, torn, v, pb tSih 

^ Tertuman. in Apelog. e. 46L See Beyle, 0leCfoiaiire an mbt 
Simonide, His remarka oa the presmnptioa of T^ul^aa are pv&» 
found and interesting* 

y 2 
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CHAP. tionS) instead of being treated as the amusement 
of a vacant hour» became the most serious business 
of the present, and the most useful preparation for 
a future life. A theology, which it was incunw 
bent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, 
imd which it might be dangerous, and even fatal, 
to ^listake, became the familiar topic of private 
me4itation and popular discourse. The cold in- 
difference of philosophy was inflamed by the fer- 
vent spirit of devotion ; and even the metaphors 
of common language suggested the fallacious 
prejudices of sense and experience. The christians, 
who abhorred the gross and impure generation of 
the Greek mythology,"" were tempted to argue 
from the familiar analogy of the filial and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to imply 
a perpetual subordination of the voluntary author 
of his ex,istence f but as the act of generation, 
in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be 
supposed to transmit the properties of a common 

mature,** they durst not presume to circumscribe 

* 

*■ Lactantius, iv. 8. Yet the ProboU or Prolatia, which Uic most 
orthodox divines borrowed without scruple from the Valentinians, 
and illttstmted by the comparisons of a fountain and stream, the 
8un and its rays, &c, either meant nothing, or favoured a material 
idea of the divine generation. See Beausobre, torn, i, 'l. iii, c. 7, 
]p* d4S* 

■ Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed, that the 
Son owed hie being to the will of the Father. See Clarlae's Scriptures 
Trinity, p« 280-287. On the other hand, Athanaslus and bis 
followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to denj. 
The schoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the dis- 
tinction of a preceding and a concomitant will, Petav. Dogm. Tfaeo- 
log. tom. ii, 1. vi. c 8, p. 587-603. 

f Sea Pctov, Dogm. Tbeolog, tom. ii, 1. ii, c 10, p. 159, 

\ 
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the powers or the duration <>f the son of an eternal ch aK 
and omnipotent father. Fourscore years after 
the death of Christ, the christians of fiithynia de- 
clared, before the tribunal of Pliny, that they in- 
voked him as a god; and his divine honours have 
been perpetuated in every age and country, by the 
various sects who assume the name of his dis- 
ciples.^ Their tender reverence for the memory 
of Christ, and their horrorfor the profane worship 
of any created being, would have engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the 
logos^ if their rapid ascent towards the throne of 
heaven had not been imperceptibly checked by 
the apprehension of violating the unity ahd sole 
supremacy of the great Father of Christ and of 
the universe. The suspense and fluctuation pro- 
ducedin the minds of the christians, by these oppo- 
site tendencies, may be observed in the writings 
of the theologians who flourished after the end of 
the apostolic age, and before the origin of the 
Arian controversy. Their suffrage is claimed, 
with equal confidence, by the orthodox and by 
the heretical parties ; and the most inquisitive 
critics have fairly allowed, that if they had the 
good fortune of possessing the catholic verity, 
they htive delivered their conceptions in joosft 



p Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem. Plin* 
Epifit. X, 97. The sense of Z)eu«, ©$»f , ISlokimt in the ancient lan- 
guages, is critically examined by Le Clerc (Ars Critica, p. 150- 
156), and the propriety of worshipping a very excellent creature .J3 
ably defended by the Socinian Emiyn (Tracts, p. 29*36, 51-145)* , 

Y 3 
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CHAP, inaccomte, and sometimes contradictoiy^ laa- 

II. The ()eVotion of individusils was the first 
drciiinstaDce whiph distinguished the christians 
froia th^ pUtonists; the second was the imthoritj 
ofthechwch. Thedisciplespf philosophjasserted 
the rights of intellectual freedoofv and their re- 
spect for the sentiments of their teacfaers was a 
liberal and voluntary tribute, which they offered 
to superior reason. But the christians foroned a 
Monerous and disciplined society; and the juris- 
diction of their laws and magistrates wa3 strictly 
exercised over the minds of the faithful. The 
loose wanderings of the imaginaticm were gra* 
dually confined by creeds and confessions f the 
freedom of private judgment subniitted to the 
public wisdom of synods; the authority of a theo- 
logian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; 
and the episcopal successorsof the apostles inflicted 
the censures of the church on those who deviated 
from the orthodox belief. But in an uge of re* 
Ugious controversy, every act of oppression adds 
new force to the elastic vigour of the nund; and 
the 2ieal or obstinacy of a spiritualrebel was seme- 
mes stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 

4 See DoiU^ de Usu Patrum, and Le Clere, Bibllotheque iiniver* 
eene* torn, x, p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Anti-Nicene fa* 
thenu was the olject, or at least has been the eS^ctt of the stupen- 
dous work of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Th%olog. torn, ii) ; nor 
haa the deep Impression been era9ed by the learned defence of Bishop 
BuIL 

' ' The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest lati- 
tude. See Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol.)» who tries to preveDt 
Bpiicopttt horn, deriving imj^ advantage from this obtervatioa. 
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awke. A metaphysical argument became the chap. 
cause or pretence of political: contests ; the subtle- ^^^*^ 
ties of the platonic school were used as the badges Factions* 
of popular factions, and the distance which s^mui. 
rated their respective tenets was enlarged ormagw 
nifiedbj the acrimony of dispute. Aslcmgaslhe 
dark heresies of PraxeasandSabelliusIabouredto 
confound Hie Father with the Son,* the orthodox 
party might be excused if they adhered mote 
strictly and more earnestly to the di^netiov^thmi 
to theeqttaUtyf of the diyine persons. But as soon 
as the heat of controversy had subsided^ and the 
progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object 
of tarror to the churches i^ Rome, of Africa, or of 
Egypt, the tide of tibeological opinion began to 
flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
contrary extoeme; and the most orthodox doctors 
allowed thenaselves the use of the terms and defU 
nitions which had been censured in the mouth of 
the sectaries.^ After the edict of toleration had 
restored peace and leisure to the christians, the 
trinitarian controversy was revived in the ancient 
seat of platonism, the learned, the opulent, the^ 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of 
religious discordwas rapidly communicated from 
the schools to the clergy, the people, the pro* 

•• The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c. are accoratelj explained 
by Mosheim (p. 425, 680-714). Praxeas, who came to Rome about 
the end of the second century, deceived, for some time, the sim* 
pl'tcity of t|ie bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the angry Ter* 
tullian. 

* Socrates acknowledges, that the heresy of Arius proceeded firom 
his strong desire tg embrace an opinion the most diametricaQy. op^ 
posite to that of SabeUsus* 

T 4 
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CH AP. vince, and the East. The diwtnise question of the 
^ * eternity of the h^as was agitated in ecclesiastical 
. cmiferences, and popular sennons ; and the hete- 
Ariut. fodcfx opinions of Anus* were soon made public 
by his own zeal, and by that of his adversaries. 
His most implacable adversaries have acknow- 
ledged the leamii^ and blameless life of that 
eminent presby ter, who, in a f<Htner election, bad 
declared, and perhaps generously declined^ bis 
pretensions to the episcopal throne."^ His com- 
petitor, Alexander, assumed the^office of his judge. 
The important cause was argued before him ; and 
if at first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pro- 
nounced his final sentence, as an absolute rule of • 
iaith/ The undaunted presbyter, who presumed 
to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was 
separated fN>m the communion of the church ; 
but the pride of Arius was supported by the 
applause of a numerous party. He reckoned 
among his immediate followers two bishops of 

** The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers 
of his first proselytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epipha- 
dkis (torn, i, Haeres-Ixix, 3, p. 729) ; and we cannot but regret that 
lie should won iorgdt the historian, to assume the task of contro- 
versy. 

* See Philostorgius (1. i, c. 3) and Godefroy*s ample Conmientary. 
Yet the credibility of Philostorgius is lessened; in the eyes of the 
orthodox, by his arianism ; and in those of rational critics by his pas- 
sion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

» Zozomen (1. i, c 15) represents Alexander as indifferent, and 
even ignorant, in the beginning of the controversy ; while Socrates 
. 0* i» c. 5) ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain curiosity o£ 
his theological speculations. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, vol. ii, p, 178) has censured, with his usual freedom, the 
conduct of Alexander; sr^ o^ynf t^^nriu • • . • «^Mft>; ffnu$ 
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Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and chap. 
^what may appear almost incredible) seven hun- ^^'' 
dred virgins. A large majority of the bishops of 
Asia appeared to support or favour his cause ; 
and their measures were conducted by £usebius 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the christian pre- 
lates ; and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had 
acquired the reputation of a statesman without 
ftirfeiting that of a saint. Synods in Palestine 
and Bithynia were opposed tothe synods of Egypt,. 
The attention of the prince and people was at« 
tracted by this theological dispute; and the deci-. 
sion, at the end of six years,*' was referred to the*- »• ^1*- 
supreme authority of the general council of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the christian faith wereTiireesys- 
dangerously exposed to public debate, it mi^ttril^fty. 
be observed, that the human understanding was 
capable of forming three distinct, though imper* 
feet, systems, concerning the nature of the divine 
trinity; and it was pronounced, that none of 
these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, were 
exempt from heresy and error.* i. According Arianism. 
to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by 
Arius and his disciples, the logos was. a depend- 

■ The flames of arianism might burn for some time in secret ; 
but there is reason to believe that they burst out with violence as 
early as the year 319. TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi, p. 774-i 
780. 

* Quid credidit ? Certe, aut tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse 
credidit, et idololatra effectus est ; aut in tribus vocabulis trinominem 
credens Deum, in Sabelii haeresium incurrit ; aut edoctus ab Arianis 
unum esse verum Deum patrem, filium et spiritum sanctum credidit 
creaturas. Aut extra haec quid credere potuerit nescio. Hieronym* 
adv. Luciferianos. Jerom reserves for the last the orthodox systeooy 
which is more complicated and difficult. 
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CHAP* ent and spontaneow prodttctkm^ created from 
"^ nothing by the wiU of the iather. The Son, by 
whom all things veie made,^ had been begotten 
bdJore aU worlds, and the h>ngest of the astrono- 
mical |»erio(h could be compared only as a fleet* 
mg nunnent to the extent erf* his duration ; yet 
thib duration was not infinite,"" and there had 
been a time which preceded the ineflable geoera- 
tionofthe&g«<; On this only b^otien Son the 
Almighty Father had traasAised hisampk sprit, 
and impressed the effulgence of hki glory. Yi^Ue 
image of invisibte perfection, he saw, at an im* 
measurable distance beneath his feet, the thrones 
of the brightest arehangeb ; yet he shone onJy 
with a r^ected liglit> and, like the sons of the 
Itoman emperors, who were invested with the 
titles of Caesar or Augustus,' he governed the 
universe in obedience to the wiU of hi& father and 

mottZon. monarch, ii, In the second bypotbeas, the logos ' 
possessed all the inherent, incommunicable per- 
fections, which religion and plulosopby appro* 
priate to the Supreme God. Three di^inct and 
infinite minds or substances, three co-equak and 
eo^temat beings, composed the divme e^s^ice ;* 

^ As the doctrine of absolute creation from netbing* W9s>gi»duaUf 
introduced among th£ christians (Beausobre» tqiD. ii» p« 165-^15)» 
the dignity of the worknuin very naturally rose with that of the mrk, 

« The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 27S-280), 
' could digest an eternal generation from an infinite cauae. 

* This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the 
primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagojra3, in his apology to the 
emperor Marcus and his son ; and it is alleged, without censure, by 
Bull himself. See Defens. Fid. Nicen. s. iii, c, $, Xo. 4. 

• See Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 559, 579. This dan« 
gerous hypothesis was countenanced by the. two Gregpriea, of Nyssa 

and 
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and it would have implied contradicticm^ that any chap. 
of them should not have ^dsted, or that they ^^ 
sbcHikl ev« G?ase to exist/ The advocates of a ^ 
system which seemed to^eatabUsh three iadepend^ 
ent deities, ^tempted to preserve the unity i^ the 
first oauiae, so cons|»cuous in the design snd 
order of the w(»*14 hy the, perpetual concord of 
their administration, and the essential agreemait 
of their wilL A feint resemblance of this unity 
of action rm^ be discovered in the societies ^ 
men, and eveii of animals. The causes which 
disturb their hannoay proceed only from the ka^ 
perfection and inequality of their faculties; but 
the omnipotence which is guid^ by in^te wis* 
dom and goodness,, cannot fail of choosing th? 
same means for the accomplishment of the sam6 
ends. Ill, Three beings, who, by the self-derived,SAbeHiMh 
nece^ity of their existence^ possess all the divim^'^"^ 
attributes in the most perfect degree ; who ara 
eternal'in duration, infinite in space, and inti- 
mate^ present to each other, and tp the w*ole 
universe; irresistibly force themselves on the 
astonished mind, as one and the same being,* who, 
in the economy of grace, as welt as in that of 

and Nasianm^ by Cyril of AlezandrU* John of DanasciUb ae« . 
$96 CudwDxtb* ^^0^ Le Gfore» BibSoftheque UniveneU^ taoh 
XTiii, p. 97-405. 

' Augusiki seems to etkyj' tlie jRreedom of the philoMphen. Llberis 
yerbis lequantttr philosoplii • . . Kos autem Bon dicioius duo vd trU 
prinoipia» dnoe vel tfes Beos. De Givitat. Dei> z« fS, 

9 Boetius, who was deeply versed in the philosophy of Phtto and 
Aristotle, explains the unity of the trinity by the in-dr/^smtce of the 
tWee persons^ See the judicious remarlcs of Le Clerc, BlUiotheque 
Choisie, torn. xvU p. 826| Ac. 
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CHAP, nature, may manifest himself under difierent 
forms, and be considered under different aspects. 
By this hypothesis, a real substantial trinity is 
refined into a trinity of names, and abstract mo- 
difications, that subsist only in the mind which 
conceires them. The hgos is no longer a per- 
son, but an attribute; and it is only in a figurative 
cense, that the epithet of son can be applied to 
the eternal reason which was with God from the 
beginning, and hy which, not by whom^ all things 
were made. The incarnation of the logos is re- 
duced to a mere inspiration of the divine wisdom, 
which filled the soul, and directed all the actions 
of the man Jesus. Thus, after revolving round 
the theological circle, we are surprised to find 
that the sabellian ends where the ebionite had 
begun ; and that the incomprehensible mystery 
which excites our adoration, eludes our in- 
quiry.^ • 
CouncU of If the bishops of the council of Nice * had 
A. D. 325. been permitted to follow by the unbiassed dictates 

^ If the sabellians were startled at this conclu^on, .they were 
driven down another precipice into the confession, that the Father 
was born of a virgin,' that he Had -suffered on the. cross ; and thus de- 
served the odious epithet of Patri paanana^ with which they were 
brait<fed by their adversaries- See the invectives of Teetullian against 
pMriteas, and the temperate ceflections of Modieiin.(p. 423, 681); 
and Beausobre, torn, i, 1. iii, c. 6. p. 533. 

* The .transactions of tKe council of NIceare related by theancknts, 
not only ia a partial « but in a veiy iipp^fect manner. Such a pic- 
ture as Fra-Paolo would haye drawn, ^an never be recovered ; but 
such rude sketches as have been traced by the pencil of bigotry, and 
that of reason, may be seen in TiIlemont,(Mem. Eccles. torn, v, p. 
669-759) and in Le Glerc (Bibliotheque Universelle, torn* x, vw 
435-454). 
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of thdr conscience, Arius and his associates could ch APi 
scarcely have flattered themselves with the hopes 
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of obtaining a majority of votes, in favour of an 
hypothesis so directly adverse to the two mos|; 
popular opinions of the catholic world. The 
arians soon perceived the danger of their situa^ 
tion, and prudently assumed those modest virtues> 
which, in the fuiy of civil and religious dissen^ 
sions, are seldom practised, or even praised, ex^ 
cept by the weaker party. They recommended 
the exercise of christian charity and moderation; 
urged the incomprehensible nature of the contro- 
versy; disclaimed the use of any terms or defini- 
tions which could not be found m the Scriptures ; 
and offered, by very liberal concessions, to satisfy 
their adversaries, without renouncing the integrity 
of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals withhaughty suspicion, 
and anxiously sought for some irreconcilable mark 
of distinction, the rejection of which might in- 
volve the arians in the guilt and consequences of 
heresy. A letter was publicly read, and ignomi- 
niously torn, in which their patron, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed, that the ad- 
mission of the Homoousion^ or Consubstantial,The Ho- 
a word already familiar to the platonists, was in-™'^""®*' 
compatible with the principles of their theological 
system. The fortunate opportunity was eagerly 
embraced by the bishops, who governed the reso- 
lutions of the synod; and, according to the lively 
expression of Ambrose,*' they used the sword, 

^ We arc indebted to Ambrose (de Fide, 1. iii, cap. ult.) for thd 
^knowledge of this curiou9 anecdote* Hoc v^rlima posuerunt patres, 

quoA 
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^Mi^* which heresy itself had drawn from the scabbard, 
*^ to cut c^ the head of the hated monster. The 
consubstantiality of the Father and the Son was 
established by the council of Nice, and has been 
onanimously received as a fundamental article of 
the christian faith by the consent (rf the Greeks 
the Latin, the Oriental, and the Protestant 
churches. But if the same word had not served 
to stigmatise the heretics, and to unite the catho- 
fes, it would have been inadequate to the purpose 
of the majority, by whom* it was introduced into 
the orthodox creed. This majority was divided 
Into two parties, distinguished by a contrary ten- 
dency to the sentiments of the tritheists and of 
the sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations either of 
natural, or revealed^ religion, they mutually 
agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles ; 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, conse- 
quences, which might be urged by their anta- 
gonists. The interest of the common cause in- 
clined them to join their numbers, and to conceal 
their differences ; their animosity was softened 
by the healing counsels of toleration, and their 
disputes were suspended by the use of the myste- 
rious HoinooiLsion^ which either party was free to 
mterpret according to their peculiar tenets. The 
sabellian sense, which, about fifty years before, 
had obliged the council of Antioch* to prohibit 

quod vidSernnt adversariis esse formldini ; ut tanqtiein eraginato alb 
q>si8 gladio, ipsum nefandee caput heraeseos amputarent. 
' ■< See Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect. i!» c. i, p. td*^.. He thioU 
Ifc bis duty td reconcile ttw orttiodox s^raeds* 
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this cddbrated termy had t^deared it to those cukp. 
theologiasis vitho entertained a secret but partkl^ 
affection for a nominal trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the arian times, the intr^d 
Athanasius, the learned Gregory Na^ianzen, and 
the otherpiliarsof the church, who su{^rtedwith 
ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared 
to consider the expression of substance^Bs if it had 
been synonymous with that of nature ; and they 
ventured to illustrate their meaning, by affirming 
that three men, 48 they belong to the same com- 
mon species, are consubstantial or homoousian to 
each other,"* This pure and distinct equality 
was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection, and spiritual penetration, which in- 
dissohibly unites the divine persons f and on the 
other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, which 
was acknowledged as far as it is compatible with 
the independence of the Son.* Within these 
limits the almost invisible and tremulous ball of 
orthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the 

" According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to each other. 
« TYkaXHomowinoa means of one substance in kind^ hath been shewn 
«« by Petavius, Curcellttus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, Ac. and to prove it, 
•< would be actum agefe.** This is the just remark of Dr. Jortia 
<vol. ii, p. 212), who examines the arian controversy with learning, 
candour, and ingenuity. 

» See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. torn, ii, 1. iv, c. 16, p, 4^3, &c) 
Cudworth <p. 559) ; BuU (sect, iv, p. 285-290, edit. Qrab). The 
^fiX^n^ff or circuminceauot is perhaps the deepest and darkest 
comer of the whole theological abyss. 

« The third section of BuU*s Defence of the Nicene faith, whif& 
#ome of his antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is 
ooDseerated to the supremncy of the Father. 
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CHAP, heretics and the demons lurked in ai^bush to 
' surprise and devour the unhappy wanderer. Bat 
as the degrees of theological hatred depend on 
the spirit of the war» rather than on the import- 
ance of the controversy, the heretics who de- 
graded, were treated with more severity than 
those who annihilated, the person of the Son. 
The life of Athanasius was consumed in irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the impious madness of the 
arians ? but he defended above twenty years the 
sabellianism of Marcellus of Ancyra ; and when 
at last he was compelled to withdraw himself 
from his communion, he continued to mention, 
with an ambiguous smile, the venial errors of 
his respectable friend.^ 
Ariair The authority of a general council, to which 

the arians themselves had been compelled to sub- 
mit, inscribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party the mysterious characters of the word Ho- 
tnoousion, which essentially contributed, notwith- 
standing some obscure disputes, some nocturnal 
combats, to maintain and perpetuate the uni- 
formity of faith, or at least of language. The con- 
substantialists, who by their success have deserv- 
ed and obtained the title of catholics, gloried in 
the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 

» The ordinary appellation with which Athanasius and bis foUow- 
crs chose to compliment the arians, was that of ariomanites, 

* Epiphanius, torn. i. Haeres Ixxii, 4, p. 837. See the adven- 
tures of Marcellus, in Tillemoht (Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p, 880-899). 
His work in one book, of the unity of God, was answered in the tAree 
books, which are still extant, of Eusebius. After a long and careful 
•xamination, Petavius (torn, ii, 1. i, c. 14, p, 78) has reluctantly prft^ 
i»o,unced the condemnation of Marcellus. 



sarH Wiib Wel^ destitft£6 bf'daiy c^aai pi%6f J^' 

chiefkjtteji'etir of ■Ae^i;^^<if! ttre jieoI)fe,"tlieif 

^i thd'^adsesf/htittaii %t(i:(!i^6, that' influetice 
aiicl dfeetn'b tie cdiiiisfetsdf'|,|t*ie6ldglcal ftcttbn, 
lilMii'ti^i&M6ilgitk^^tei^g-d spirit of dfifdCdrd 
Aftd i«6mi^ftiic^i whlcto^ k' ihe cdti/i^'df a tiw 
y6m,^^d-t\^Uih iiiS^ttnX riiod^ls of rdi- 
giqn,*;iiiid kV&j^6(l;.thd Vlol^fed dignitV'of the 
(;Kufcif."^l^% 3ealOtii^d^;* who, frotti^hepe* 
enllar hd^^psr df fils siivklbli, im inciini^.to 
extenuate rai^ef'thari' to aggravate the ^h-drs ot 
the (ftfieistkVJ^^^y d^a*es» lha( In th^ wide 
,^*te«rt 0^ thl teit pfotirtcifejrdf Asia, to wWili i»e 
had he^n'Mttished, Ihe/e ebiild be ftfund'tiirj; 
few ^f^latfeswhihadpiW^wved thethowledge of 
the tW^'l&dd^ 1*fie o^jitessibn which he had 
Mt, the disorders df Whiidh he was the spectator 
aiid the vkthhj appeaie^, d«fiii^ S shdrt iptervaljj 

*: tgfUMtm lit Hs'4<(0«ffcdietfial«9 Uki qniMs «r StUuiSa and 
tUmiai (tbm. Ifju MS-SOS), fv^^lyen^an anplc list ff aaSan crM«* 
which has tteen enlarged . anci jmproved by tl)e lajraur; of the ind^ 
fctigttbie 9^etebht (MMr fieeltat ittn. «t, {k «}t)k 

• BfaMMt Wifll «do*kiI^ ttdae asA MNkidV has 4elinMMi.fl» 
juSt charaster o£ Hilai^. To revise bis ^zt< to cos^i*^ the aimals 
of his life, and to Jusiify "fiis sentiments and condiict, is the province 
«rihe kenlUiMiite edtton. 

« * Atp«jue«liitea;D etainfe et ynicfs.cimi «o^ «k nsvore inrte Asl* 
aivse decern provincise, inter quas consisto, vere Deum nesciunt. At* 
t^ue iftUiam penitus iiescirent ! cum. procliViore e^im venii ignora* 
rent quam iolitrecEafent. Hilar, de Syhodis, sive de Pide Orientallum, 
c 63, p.. 1188, ^t. BenecticU In ihe celebtated parallel betweei) 
atheism and superstition, the bishop of Poitiers would have been jnxf 
j^riatd in tiM philosophic society of Bayte and nutarcb^ 

TOI» III. Z 
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CHAP, the Mgiy passkms of his soul ; and in the follow- 
^^y' ing passage^of which Ishall transcribe a few lines, 

^ • the bisl\op of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a christian philosopher. '' It is a thing/' 
says Hilary, ^ equally deplorable and dangerous, 
^ that there are as many creeds as opinions among 
<' men, as many doctrines as inclinations^ and as 
« many sources of blasphemy as ih&re are faults 
<« among us ; because we make creeds arbitrarilj, 
« and ]explain them as arbitrarily. The homo- 
" ousion is rejected, and received, and explained 
•* away by successive synods. The partial or 
" total resemblance of the father and of the son, 
" is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 
" Everyyear,nayeverymoon,wemakenewcreeds 
« to describe invisible naysteries. We repent of 
*^ what we have done, we defend those who re- 
«• pent, we anathematise those whom we defend- 
** ed. We condenm either the doctrine of others 
« in ourselves, or our own in that of others; and 
" reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
^ have been the cause of each other's ruin.''" 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be 
endured, that I should swell this theological di- 
gression, by a minute examination of the eighteen 
creeds, the authors of which, for the most part> 
disclaimed the odious name of their parent Anus. 
It is amusing enough to delineate the foraa^ and 
to trace the vegetation, of a smgular plant ; but 

» Hilarius ad Coofitantium, 1. ii, C5. 4, 5, p. 1227, 1228. Tliii re- 
mark able, passage deserved the attention of Mr. Locke» who has 
transcribed it (vol. iily p. 470) imto the model of his 9^w comnffa 
plaee book« ^ 



Axlu 
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tbe tedious detail (rf* leaves withoat flowafi, and chap. 
of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust ^^^* 
the patience, and disaj^pdnt the curiosity, of the 
laborious student. One question which gradually 
arose from the arian controven^ may, however, 
be noticed, as it served to produce an^ discrimi* 
nate the three sects, who were united only by 
their common aversion to the homoousion of the 
Nicene synod. 1, If they were asked, whedier 
the son was like unto the father, the question was 
resolutely answered in the negative, by the here* 
tics whq acbered to the prindples of Arius, or 
indeed to those of philosqihy ; which seem to 
establish an infinite difference between tlie creator 
and the most excellent of his creatures. This 
obvious cons^uence was maintained by iCtius,*, 
on whom the zeal of his adversaries bestowed the 
surname of the atheist His restless and aspiring 
spirit urged him to try almost every profession of 
human life. He was successively a slave, or at 
least a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a goldr 
smith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, 
and at last the apostle of a new church, which was 
propagated Ify tiie abilities of his disdpl^ £uno« 
ffiius.' Armed with texts of scripture, and with 

. * In Phlfc)stoc|^(I« Ul» €. IS), the dwrMt«r and advMrtoMi 4»f 
JBtiiM apftear dasuiar eaoagh, though thqr are eweftiUj aoltflncd bj 
the h«nd of a friend. The editor Oodeficoy <p. ISS^ who was now 
attached to hie principles than to his author, has Aolleotad the odious 
cixcmnstaitfes which his various advenwries have preserved or in* 
vented*; 

' According to the judgment of a man who respected both those 
nectaries, JEtim had heaa ^odoiriA with a aiionger' und«rit9MM«g* 
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oiMih «i|iti^«^4ioj^ifM4»ffoi[i«ifiiib^^ 

gufmd h 4i6ddA» aai ti^jMcinit iDifatr«tt <^ tiM 

ieirefi«!fj» Of tBe firths fifttl tftfe 8dri>, 'iMiMA ttagM 

lis ^finiit* petnatmsi txA^nim ^ttmg ^a^ 

^iMiiptir t^dtaii^ cT'^r^' Eiidt. ^e^ detected, 
Afi^i' IMf p}*dl[^!9^ td Believe, tmtY Witkesft 
sto ^ idi&^i^ -fHfli all difM< dttsiMf^ tM 



■Mitt^ Otpb toaii kffi, 1^ «aiafia> j« tee «r the few Bmaicat piece* 

is one power, that of creation, which God cannot communicart to i 
cKaAkrii Vkthwi. who.: flo raDoiEaMy cMifetf tte llmtu of omni* 

JHfiD, Bibliot. Kcclot. torn. :lvU} p. 45, 



sM»n«<Mi0i ^{^jestlof to tt» iM» of t|)l) fiwvd fqi^ 
»tfl»Q^, whid) 9e«ai» t0 mplya^ «J§9aat«. ^ Ht 

S,The sect which asserttadi tVfinftriTffff^'ll linBir 
suhPtmoe wi» th# is<«it^in«rQiie,Bttef|^t &lthe 
pn(N^iv?efi of; Apfti m4 vhem ib» kn^^ ^Imft 

«)f me h«9dited «nd ^ff to f]Mifitb>^ UiAliifiSr 
7heQi-9e^i^l^e»!i. wbjji^ V«»i^iieq iff nVfWf 

fa^twew thf l t ffl iftnoni i>yt» «lld 4h« ||^n««9Pfi^lfr 

f>h6^nr«tio» wwld \m ittip# Hi^^9(9ii<k ^ it ^mi 
possible loi i»arfc anyveal m^ 0««^U0«difit^o^uNl 
^we«n th? 496tf}ii» of ik^ f«m-«rsm9> ^^b^ 
w^e wiprQiwrlf f^yi^d. ih>4 t)*^ of ^ eflf>9^ 
iSmmph^ ihm bi^Pp of F<i4t^i^ ?#^ w hw 
Fhrygian e^jte» y^rywise^T^IOPd 9t » coi^UtHW ^ 
pHTties, cBdnToms to farove that, t^ apioiM«Bdl 
faithful interpretation,' the AjCMitoia^cMe maj b^ 

qiiisanl TUlojiaopt' 

»bQrt qpokiceticia goto (Ant paUiilied bjrthe bcnedictiiM/iwn ••» 

Z8 «f 
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C0AK ndtMsed to a consubstantial sense. Yet fae con 
^"' feases that the word has a dark and suroicious 
aspect; and, as if darkness were congenial to the-^ 
dogkal disputes^ the senu^^arians^ who advanced 
to the doors of the churchy assailed them with 
the most unrelenting fury^ 
JjjJ^J^ The promces of Egypt and Asia^ which cu!* 
•ni yU- tirated the language and manners of the Greeks^ 
had deejif imbibed the venom of the arian con* 
trovo^. The familiar study of the platonic 
system^ a vain and argumentative dispc^ition, a 
copious and flexibte iditmi) supplied the deigy 
and people of tibe East with an inexhaustible flow 
of words and distinctions; and^ in the midst of 
their iieree contentions, they easily foi^t the 
doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and 
the submission which is enjoined by rel^on. 
The inlmbitants of the West were of a less inqui- 
sitive spirit; their passions were not so forcibly 
moved by invisible objects; their mmds were less 
frequently exercised by the habits of dispute, and 
such was the happy ignorance of the Gallican 
church, that Hilary himself, above thirty years 
after the first general council, was still a stranger 
to the Nicene creed-^ The Latins had received 

of Charters) he obsenres. that he used this cautious expression, qui 
IttteUiffRera et impiaqi^ p. 1200. See p. lUS. PhitooUirgins, who 
aaw those oljecU through a different medium, is inclined to forgH 
the diflbrence of the important di^hthong.^ See in particular» viii, 17, 
and Godefiroj, p. 35S. 

•Testor Deum codi atqne terrst meeum neutrom audxssem, 
■emper tamen utrumque sensisse. - • . Regenerktui^pndtem et in epis- 
eepatu aliquaHtisper manens iidem Nicenam nonquam irfai exsohitu- 
rusaudivi. HUar. de Synodis. c. xci, p. 120S. The benedictlnes 
are persuaded that he governed the diocese of Poitiers -s^ertf Veais 
before his exile. 
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•the rays of divine knowledge through the dark chap. 
and doubtful medium of a translation. The ^^^* 
poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue 
was not dways capable of affording just equi« 
valents for the Greek terms, for the technical 
words of the platonic philosophy,* which bad 
been consecriated by the gospel or by the church, 
to express the mysteries of the christian faith ; 
and a verbal defect might introduce into the Latin 
theology a long train of error or perplexity.* 
But as the western provincials had tKe gpod for* 
tune of deriving their religion from an orthodox 
source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility; and when 
the ari^n pestilence approached their frontier^ 
they were supplied with the seasonable preser- 
vative of the homoousion, by the paternal care pf 
the Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and theircoundi ci 
temper were displayed in the memorable synod of JJ*^*^ 
Kimini, which surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it was composed of above four hun- 
dred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul^ Britain^ 
and Illyricum. From the first debatesf it appearec^ 
that only fourscore prelates adhered to the party, 
tlioughfAe^ affected to anathematise the name and 
memory of Arius. But this inferiority was com- 
pensated by the advantages of skill, of expo^rience, 

* Seneca (Epist Iviii), complains that even tl^e r* $» of the pin* 
^onisU (the e»t of t|ie bolder sqhooliDeii) cou(d not pe, expressed by a 
Latin noon. 

• The pvelennee which the fourth council of the iiateran at length 
ff^vf to a. umuneal rather than a ^enertcoZ unity (see Petav. torn, i^ 
L iv, c 13, p. 424), was favoured b^ the Latin language : r^fs ^^J^ 
to excite the idea of substanoe* trtn^ of qualities. 

Z 4i 
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^^^^ byVale^ and Ur8a^iu$^.tyQj^shop9 9^ lUypaxm, 
who had spent th^^ Uyes iii th^ Uitn^e3 c^ courts 
And councils, md who bad be^^ framed unil^r the 
eysebiaii banaer, in th^.re^ipiis w^iss of the 
£a£t. By their argument^ and n^go^tiqns^ they 
embarrassed* they confQ|mded» they at test de- 
ceived, the honest simplicity of the t^atin bishops, 
who suffered the palladium of the faith tq be ex- 
torted from their hands by fraud and i^iportwiity, 
rather than by open violence. The council of 
Kimini was not allowed tp separate, till the mem- 
bers had imprudently subscribed a (^aptiok^s creed, 
in which some expressions, susceptible of an here- 
tical sense, were inserted in the room of the 
lomoousion. It was on this occasion, that, ac- 
cording to Jerom, the world was surprised to 
find itself arian/ But the bishops of the J^atin 
provinces had no sooner reached their respective 
dioceses, than tjiey discovered their mistake^ and 
repented of tl^eir weakness. The ignoininious ca- 
pitulation was rejected with disdain and abhor- 
rence ; and the homoousian standard, which had 
been shaken^ but not overthrown, was more 
firmly replanted in all the churches of the West/ 

Conduct Such was the rise and progress, and such were 

^M u?' the natural revolutions of those theological dis- 



the ariaii 
' contro* 
yewy 



f Ingemnit totos orbis, et arianum se esse miratus est. Hieronjin. 
ftdv. Ludftr. torn, i, p. 145. 

* The story of the conncil of Kfmini is very ^egantlf txAd ty 
Sulpicius Sererus (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii, p. 419-430, edit; Lud^ BaU 
1#4T), and by Jerom, in bis ditf ague a^;ainst the hicHbrians. The 
dc«ign of the latter Is to apolo^ixe. for tiie conduct of the Lat^ 
ibisbopSf wbo ii'WPC d€cei?id| and tvho nepented* 



pHtes, Fhiph iJistiir)jed the peace Xcbi»i«|w«i^ chap 
under the rqgj?^ of Cpnst?-i^tw^ aod pf his ^om-^^^ 
But as tbQ»5 prjnpei^ preswiroed tjp extend their 
despotism pv?r the feith, as well jas over the Uv^ 
aHd fprtupes, pf their sylyects; the wejjgjbt qf 
their suffr^e so9ietiwes inclined the eccli^^iiwtic^l 
balance'; a«d tb€ prerogp-tives of the king qf 
heaven were settled, or cbangedi pr modified, ip 
the cabinet of m earthly mcmarcb. 

The wnbappjj^ spirit of disgord which pervaded J^f^^ 
the provinces of the Ee^st toterrupted the triumph constaa- 
of Constanline ; bnt the emperor cpntinued for^'l^.sH, 
some time tp view, with cool wd careless indif- 
ference, the pbjecjt pf the dispute. As he w^s 
yet ignorant of the difficulty of apjpe^^ing Uhb 
quarrels of theolpgrnns, he ad4jF©ssed tp the coi*- 
tending parties, to Aleii^ander and to Arius, a nM>- 
derating epistle ;*" which may be ascribed, with far 
greater reason, to tbe untutored sense of a sol- 
dier and statesman# than t^o the dictates pf any nf 
his episcopal coij«jsellpr&. He attributes the origifli 
of the whole controversy to a trifling and subtle 
question, eopcerning an incomprehensible point 
of the law, which was fcplishly asked by the bishop, 
gad imprudently resolyed by the pre^ibytep, He 
Laments that the christian people* who had the 
$anie God, the same religion, and the ^anae wc«- 
pliip, should bejdivided by such incpnsjderal^ 

* Eusehius, in Vit. Constant. 1. ii, c. 64-T?* Jhe prjnpipl^s of 
loleration and religfoufe'jndiffeKcnee, cAntafned ii/t^is epistle, liave 

emperor had aome evil counseUpr, either Satan of Eusebius, at his el- 
pQW* See Join's BemarkSf torn. ii> f* 183r 
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CRAP, distinctions; and he seriously recommends to die 
clergj of Alexandria the example of the Greek 



philosojdiers, who could maintidn their arguments 
without losing their temper, and assert their 
freedom without violating their friendship. The 
indifference and contempt of the sovereign would 
have been, perhaps, the most effectual method of 
alencing the dispute, if the popular current had 
been less rapid and impetuous, and if Constan- 
tine himself, in the midst of faction and fanati< 
cism, could have preserved the calm possession of 
his own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers 
soon contrived to seduce the imj^artialitj of the 
Hi* sml magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the prose- 
lyte. He was provoked by the insults which had 
been offered to his statues; he was alarmed by the 
real, as well as the imaginary, magnitude of the 
spreadmg mischief; and he extinguished the hope 
of peace and toleration, from the moment that be 
assembled three hundred bishops within the walls 
of the same palace. The presence of the monarch 
swelled the importance of the debate; his atten- 
tion multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed 
his person with a patient intrepidity, which ani- 
mated the valour of the combatants. Notwith- 
standing the applause which hasbeen bestowed on 
the eloquence and sagacity of Constantme,* a 
Roman general, whose religion might be still a 
subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened either by study or by inspiration, was 
indifferently qualified to discuss, in the Greek 

Eiiftebiuf , in Vi^ Constantiii. 1. Ui, & la. 
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language, a metaphysical question, or an article ^^xi^* 
of faith. But the credit of his favourite Osius,,,^,^^^ 
who appears to have presided in the council of 
Nice, might dispose the emperor in favour of the 
orthodox party; and a well-timed insinuation, 
that the same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now 
protected the heretic, had lately assisted the 
tyrant,' might exasperate him against their ad« 
irersaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Con- ' 
stantine ; and his firm declaration, that those wh6 
resisted the diyine judgment of the synod must 
prepare themselves for an immediate eidle, anni- 
nilated the murmurs of a feeble opposition, which, 
from seventeen, was almost instantly reducecf to 
!;wo, protesting bishops. Eusebius of Csesarea 
yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the 
tiomoousion ;* and the wavering conduct of the 
STicomedian Eusebius served only to delay, about 
:hree months, his disgrace and exile.™ The im-He] 
pious Arius was banished into one of the remote^l^^ 
provinces of lUyricum ; his person and disciples 
Rrere branded, by law, with the odious name of 



^ Theodoret has preserved 0* U c. 20) an epistle from Constan- 

ine to the people of Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares him. 

lelf th^' public accuser 6f one of his subjects; he styles Eusebius, 

wtit rvfmmwtt mium^'9vpk^utv%$ \ and he complains of his hostile 

lebaviour during the civil war. 

' > See in Socrates (1. I, c. S), oi rather in Theodoret (1. i, c 12), 
tn original letter of Buaebiua of CsBsarea, in which he attempts to 
ustify his subscribing the homoousion. The character of Eusebiua 
las always been a problem ; but thoee who have read the second 
:ritical epistle of Le Qere (Ars Critlca, torn, ill, p. 30u69), must en- 
ertain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of 
he bishop of CsBsarea. 

" Athanasius, tonu i, p. 727. Phi|Mtorgiua» L i, & lO, woA Oode* 
^qy*s Coamientary» p. 41. 
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.^^.^ ^ Hmm, vad 9 c^piitiA ptrnwhwigrit ^99 ^ 

ibq«44 V» fowMi. Tbe^aiafifrqr h^ 9«nr imbibed 
t})« ipirit ^«(«tiwrenf>fui4 tfi? wgfy wpmetit; 
vtjrl^ of his 9di«t» waft <}f«tgncKl #9 msfk^ hi9 

sutyecte! witii the {ntre4 w^i^b I«l bad CiioeeM 
agsiprti ^ mfimm ^ Christ * 
wdtte 39twiftliecioi»()uctqf^««|rpwrirlMd[feeQ 
^^^' ffHi|}edb7p«s«Q»in«te84ofpraiei9l^^f fie jean 
Srom ti)« MMudl (^ Nice ver@ iiQWO^ fl^md, 
b^ore he ^scaver^ some sfw^ptcnm ^ n^fpy, 
an4 ev£n of mdnigmuse, tow«f^ tb& prosmbed 
«^, wfaid) xpw fMcpptlypFolQcM by fe^Awvritfl 

who gn^f^ly moputfi. bw w0««m« ev^r tbe 



it. n. 
.38&-337. 



degrjMM- Arw^hiwKdfwwIireit^lbytbewbole 
court vitb th9 rwD^ot wl>Mi wmiliiiftTe bfen due 
to w iiip«pept «n4«i»p»Tes6e4 »#« ; btf Ailb was 
•pproved by tbe syqod of ^^r^mlgBi ; and ^e 
empferor seemed impatient to repair hb injustice, 
by ittMin^ an afesolate coHiraand, that he should 
be solemnly admitted to the «:oj»nwnjpji in the 
€»tbedr»i o^ Constantiiiople.. Ok th« same day 
which had been fitted for t*e Ijrimnj* of Anus, 
be expired j-^-^nd the straage md bomd drenm- 
jOMBces^ of his death m^t exdte a sulpicion, that 

, ■ Spcrates, I, i, «^ 8, .{q ^g.oihtnlar lectan, wUob :v'ere adAto- 

mE to the several cities, Constantine emploved- agsilMt tha ktRtiC* 

^ SD>» «F;n#in))< «)i 4f(mr raillery. 
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cJdu^y thfttt by Itejut* pr^yeti^, to delivei^ 
from th4 most fdrmidabie bf hfer a[icmies.* The ^' 
three priilcij^i teadefs of the catholics, Athtoa- 
siiis of Ale^titiidria, Eustathiti^ of Antiorfi> wOid 
Paxil ot Cda^tafltiflopte, were deposed on varidci^ 
acdiisatkm^, by the sentence of^minlerou^ cottttdls, 
attd were afterwards baiiishfed into dist^ttit f^o- 
iriiides by theftrst of the cblistian emperors, who, 
in the last moments of Ms life, reeeived the ritejJ 
of baptistn from the arian bishop ot Nfeotn^ia* 
tTheeccilesiastiicralgoverfimeiit of Constantfe^^att- 
Dot be Justified frohi the reproach, of levity ajid[ 
iTeakiiess. fiiit the credototi^ monarch, ttiisJiilletl 
iti the ^tf at^ems of theotogttof warfare, rifiglit be 
de^dt^d by the modest and specious pr6ffession* 
of th6 heretic^ whose sentiftients M6 neter per- 
fetitly Uiider^toodv and whil6 he protedred^ Arhte, 
and p6fsecut^ Athanasius, h^ still eo«stdefied the 
coundt of Nice as the buhfark of the chrfetfem 
faitli, and the peculiar glbty tit hi^ own retgn** 

* Wfe Cwti^ 'tnti c^fljgfiUil stofy ftmli AHtthksliis ^tofxi. i^ ji. Wr9f^ 

He might ^saggerate, but the perpetual conusieroe of AlexandrU 
and tohstaViKtiopid woiild fiave renSered It dahgetou's td ihV6ht«. 
TfadsB ^tko fr^iM Ibc Utstal IkaittitlVB 4£ the 4eatk cf ArIU9. (kiln 
bewdls suddaily btafst out in a privy) xnuU make their opti^m Ii9^ 
tween jMfiMti and mrrocfe. 

' The change in the aentiments, or at leaajt in the condtict, of 
Constahdne, vAny be li^eed % BaslH>ii» (!n Vft* Cdnstant. L iii^ «. f^, 
1. iv, c 41), Sodratel 0< I9 «> 93^31^, Soil^men <L ii, e. If-S^^F, 
TheddMret (L i, c. 14^34)^ and Fhifotitorgius (L ii, c Ul^h 
Btit the ihrst dT ihes6 t^tftera VrtA tM near the scene of acH^^ 
Qxi^ ^ others wer^ iM i«mdte Ireiti !& It is dhigular enou^, that 
the hn^oMant task of ^olhtinulteg iSbt la^t&ij of the churchy iA6ul4 
Have been left for {wo lignoen «ii u hetvtlcc 
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CH AF. The sons of Constantinemust have beenadmit- 
^^^^ ted from their childhood into the rank of cate- 
chumensy but they imitated, in the delay of their 
^ baptism^theexampleof their father. Like him, 
they presumed to pronounce their judgment on 
L mysteries into which they had neverbeenr^larlj 
initiated f and the fate of the trinitarian con- 
troversy depended^ in a great measure, on the 
sentiments of Constantius, who inherited tbepro^ 
vinces of the East, and acquired the possession of 
the whole empire. The arian jNresby ter or bishop, 
who had secreted for his use the testament of the 
deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occa- 
sion which had introduced him to the familiarity 
of a prince, whose pubUc counsels were always 
swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs 
.and slaves diffused the spiritual poison through 
the palace, and the dangerous infection was com* 
municated by thef($male attendants to the guards, 
and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband.' 
Thepartiality which Constantius always expressed 
towards the eusebian faction was insensiblyforti- 
fiedby thedexterous management of their leaders; 
and his victory over the tyrant Magn«[itius ia* 
creased his inclination, as well as ability^ to em* 
ploy the arms of power in the cause of arianbm. 
While the two armies were engaged in the plams 

^ Quia etiam tum dateehinoenus sacraxnentum fidei merito vide- 
iMur p<ytttt8se neacire. Suip. Sever. Kiftt. Sacra. I. ii» p. 410. 

' Socrates, L ii, c 2. .Sozomen, I. iii, c. IS. Athaoas. tom. i, 
|k 813-8S<k He observes tlwt the eunuchs are Uie natural enemies 
of the Son, Compare Dr. Jortin's Remarks on Eqclesiastical History» 
vjpl. iy^ ^ 3> ^itb a certain genealogy in Candide (ch. iy), wbidt 
«j3cls with one of the first 9oinpanion» of Christopher Columbus, 
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Df Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended chap. 
;>nthechanceof war, thesonof Constantine passed ^^^* 
the anxious moments m a church of the martyrs^ 
under the walls of the city. His spiritual com- 
Torter, Valens, the arian bishop of the diocese^ 
employed the most artful precautions to obtain 
(uch early intelligence as might secure either his 
iavour or his escapes. A secret cl|pin of swift and 
rustymessengers informedhim of the vicissitudes 
>f the battle; and while the courtiers stood 
;rembling round their affrighted master, Valensf 
ussured him that the Gallic legions ^ave way, and 
nsinuated, with some presence of mind, that the 
rlorious event had been revealed to him by an 
ingeL The grateful emperor ascribed his success 
;o the merits and intarcession of the bishop of 
Vlursa, whose faith had deserved the public and 
iiiraculous approbation of heaven.' The arians^ 
^ho considered as their own the victory of Con* 
^tantius, preferred his glory to that of his father*^ 
2:yril, bishop of Jerusalepd, immediately composed 
;he description of a celestial crpss, encircled with 
^ splendid rainbow, whi^h^ during the festival of 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 

* Sulpidus Severut, in Hidt* Sacra. 1. ii, p. 405» 406. 

^ Cyril (apud BanM. a. 8n» 8^, Ko. 26), expressly observei^ 
hat in the neign of CoaMantint the cross bad been fbund In tfa^ 
M>web of the earth ; but that it had i^pttred, in the reign of Con- 
itantius, in the midst of the heavens. This opposition evidently 
troves, that Cyril was ignOMttt of the stupendous miracle to which 
he conversion of Constantine to attributed ; aiid this ignorance is 
he more surprising, since it was no more than twelve years after 
)ls death that Cyril was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem, by the 
mmediate successor of Etisehius of Cssarea. See Tillemont, Meiii« 
Eccles. torn. v|fi, pt 71i. 



tfiiAV. apjitttftd over the incfimt of Olitcs; t» ifcife ^difi* 
^^/; dttioii 0t the tfevoAt |)%rlitis^ and th^ peapfe of 
** the holy city •" Tfce ^i«e of the ttMieof Was gra- 
Amlty ttldgtflfied ; and thfS ^ii hidtori^ has 
Ttotufed td aftrtA, th At 9t Wte con^etiotis to the 
twt> diTiiies in the plains of Pannoiiia ; mid that 
tfcft tyrant, who is pnrposdy represi^ixted as afr 
Idobten fled b^i'e the ausprciotrt iiga of oitfao^ 
do* Christianity/ 

^-^ T*he senthnetits of a jadidotis stranger, ^ho 

has impartially considered the progress ^ cWl at 
Ifcde^astical dscord, are always en ti t led to our 
iiotice ; and a short passdj^^e of AmmiigcimS) who 
tehred ih the krtnies, and studied the cfaararttt', irf 
Constanthii, fiWrhapstjf ftlcfrtfvklti# tfean tnafty 
p^softheiifojfcafhivectitirtr.' *« Hie chri^^ 
** religion^ whidr,- In itself,* nays thart moderate 
hbtorian, ** is plain and ^faripie, ike cottfbtmded 
»'by thte A6tdi^ c/( stq)erstltiDfl; Instead of re- 
« concflteg the^tfesby the wel^ of hfe antfid* 
^rtty, hecherfehed and proffa^ited, by veAal 
^ disputes; Vtik dJffei^enees which hSvate corfosity 
* had excited: l^ie hfefhi«^ys were cc^^-e^ with 
^ ti^oops of btshAps; gaHophig^ froitf etrery side to 
**the assemblies, which they call synods; and 
« \^hile tliey faboured to reduce the whole sect to 
^' their &wn particular opkiimfiy thftptdbtic estab^ 

' ^ it is not easy to 4etermme ti6\r fer the ingeniiltj' o^ Cyril mi^ht 
he assisted by some natural appearanpes of iL solar halo. 

* f*hilosforgius, 1 ill; c. 26. tte' is foUowedt by the author of the 
Alexandria Chronicle, by Cedrenus. and by Jfzc^horus (see Gotho- 
^cd. dissert, p. 188). They, cquld u'oi xcttfBse a xnirade, eve* 
iiVai the hand of an enemy. 
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^« UfhmeBt tff the pQ$i^ wm abookt minedby thiSir o n a f. 
" htetjr and repeated journeys."^ Qui? more in* "^^^ 
timateknbiirledgeoftheecele$iasticaI transactions 
of th^ reiga of Constantiu$» wtiuld furnlsl} ah 
ample commentary on this remarkable passage ; 
which justifies tbe rational appi^hensionsof Atfaf^- 
nasius, that the restless activity of the dergy, who 
wandered round the empire in search of the true 
faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world.* As soon as the empercur 
was relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he 
devoted theleisure of hiswinter-quarters at Arles» 
Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the 
amusements or toils of controversy; the sword of 
the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, was un- 
sheathed, to enforce the reasons of the theologian; 
and, as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it 
is readily confessed that his incapacity and igno* 
ranee were equal to his presumption.* The 
eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who govern* 
ed the vain and ' feeble mind of the emperor, 
had inspired him with an insup^abie dislike to 
the Homoousion ; but his timid conscience wad 

y So ciirious a passage weU deserves to be transcribed. Christianam 
religionem absolutain et simplicem, -anili superstitione confundens ; 
in qu3 scrutandil pcrplexius, quan/componendi gravius excitaret dis- 
cidia plurima ; qus progressa fusius aluit eoncertatione verborum, ut 
catervis antistitum jumentis publicis ultro citroque discurrentibus, 
per sjnodos (Quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad suum traherc 
conantur (Valesius reads conatur) rei vehicularie concideret nervos. 
Ammlanusy xsu, 16* 

' Athanas, torn. 1, p. 870. 

» Socrates, 1. ii, c. 3&.47. Sozoinen» 1. iv, c. 12-30. Theodorett 
1. ii, a lS-32. Philostorg. I. iy, c. 4-1?, 1. v, c. 1-4. 1. vL c. 
1-6. 

VOL. III. A a 
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CRAP, alarmed by tiie impiety of iEtius. The gulHof 
^^^ that atheist was aggravated by the suspicious 
favour of the unfortunate Gallus ; and even the 
deaths of the imperial ministers who had been 
massacred at Antioch, were imputed to tiie sug* 
gestions of that dangerous sophist. The ndnd 
of Constantius, which could neither be mode- 
rated by reason, nor fixed by faith, was blindly 
impelled to either side of the dark and empty 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme ; be 
alternately embraced mid condemned the senti- 
ments; he successively banished and recalled the 
leaders, of the arian and semi-arian factions.^ 
During the season of public business or festivity 
he employed whole days, and even nights, in 
selecting the words, and weighing the syllables, 
which composed his fluctuating creeds. The 
subject of his meditation still pursuedand occupied 
his slumbers ; the incoherent dreams of the em- 
peror were received as celestial visions ; and he 
accepted with complacency the lofty title of bishop 
of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the 
interest of their order for the gratification of their 
passions. The design of establishing an uniform- 
ity of doctrine, which had engaged him to con- 
vene so many synods in Ciaul,' Italy, lUyricum, 
and Asia, was repeatedly baffled by his own 

^ Sozometi, L iv, c. 23. Athanas. torn, i, p. 831. Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccles. torn. vii. pi. 947) has collected several instances of the 
haughty fi^naticism of Constantius from the detached treatises oC Lu- 
cifer of Cagliari. The very titles of these treatises inspire zeal and 
terror ; *< Moriendum pro Dei Filia" " t>e Reglbus Apostatlcis." 
*' De non eonveniendo cum Hapretico." *' De noa parcendo ia 
•♦ Deujn dclinquentibus." i 

i 
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levitjr/by'the divisions of the arians, and by the chap^ 
resistance of the catholics ; and he resolved, as ^^^^* 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate^ 
the decrees of a g^ieral council. The destructive 
earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of findings 
a convenient place, and perhaps some secret mo- 
tives of policy, produced an alteration in the sum- 
mons. The bishops of the East were directed to 
meet at Seleucia, in Isauria ; while those of the 
West held tbeir deliberations at Rimini, on the. 
coast of the Hadriatic ; and, instead of two or 
three deputies from each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The 
Eastern couricil, after consuming four days in 
fierce and unavailing debate, separated without 
any definitive conclusion. The council of the 
West was prbtracted till the seventh month. 
Taurus, the praetorian prefect, was instructed 
not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
jnited in the same opinion ; and his efforts were 
supported by tf power of banishing fifteen of the 
nost refractory, and a promise of the consulship 
f he achieved so difficult an adventure. His a. 
)rayers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, 
he sophistry of Valens and Ursacius, tiie distress 
^f cold and hunger, and the tedious melancholy 
»f a hopeless exile, atlengthextortedthereluctant 
on sent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies 
if the East and of the West attended the emperor 
a the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed 
he satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro- 
essionof faith which established the /iAr^ne^f, with- 
out expressing th^ consubstantialit^, of the Son of 
▲ a2 
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CBAT. Godi* Bat the triiunph of arianism bud beai 
pgcceded by the removal of the ortbodofx deigy, 
whrai it was impossible dther to intimidate or to 
corrupt ; and the re^ of Constantiua was dis- 
graced by the unjust and ineffectual persecutioit 
of the great Athanasius. 
2|J^^ We have seldom an opportunity of observing, 
ttra of either in active or qieculative life, whateffect may 
be produced, or what obstacles may be sur- 
mounted, by the force of a single mind, when it 
is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius^ will 
never be separated from the catholic doctrine of 
the trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every 
moment and every faculty of his being. Educat- 
ed in the family of Alexander, he had vigorously 
opposed the early progress of the arism heresy: he 
exercised the important functions of secretary 
under the aged prelate ; and the fathers of the 
Nicene council beheld^ with surprise and respect, 
the rising virtues of the young deacon. In a time 
of public danger, the dull claims of age and of 

Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii» p. 41S-430. The Greek historians 
were very ignorant of the affiurs of the West. 

** We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a panegyric 
instead of a life of Athanasins, but we should enjoy and improve the 
advantage of drawing our most authentic materials from the rich 
fund of his own epistles and apologies (torn, i, p. 670>951>. I shall 
not imitate the example of Socrates (L ii, c. 1), who published the 
first edit!on[of his history without giving himself the trouble to consult 
the writings of Athanasius. Yet oven Socrates» the more curious So* 
zomen, and the learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius 
with the series of ecclesiastical history. The diligence of Tillemont 
(torn, vlii.) and of the benedictine editors, has collected every fact, 
find examined every difficulty. 
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rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five chab- 
months after his return from Nice, the deacon ^^^' 
Athanasms was seated on th^ archiepiscbpal 
throne of Egypt, He filled that eminent station 
above fcMrty-six years, and his long administration 
was spent in aperpetual combat against the powers 
of arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled 32^337 
from his throne ; twenty years he passed as an exile 
or a fugitive ; and almost every province of the 
Roman empire was successively witness to bfe 
merit, and his sufferings in the cause of the ho- 
moousion, which he considered as the sole pleasure 
and business, as the duty, and as the glory, of his 
life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria was^ patient of labour, jea- 
lous of fame, careless of safety; and although his 
tnind was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, 
Athanasius displayed a superiority of character . 
and abilities, which would have qualified him, far 
better than the degenerate sons of Constantine, 
for the government of a great monarchy. His 
learning was much less profound and extensive 
than that of Eusebius of Csesarea, and his rude 
eloquence could not be compared with the po- 
lished oratory of Gregory or Basil; but whenever 
the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify 
his sentiments, or his conduct, hife unpremeditated 
style, either of speaking or writing, was clear, 
forcible, and persuasive. He has always been re- 
vered, in the orthodox school, as one of the most 
accurate masters of the christian theology ; and 
he was supposed to possess two profane sciences, 
less adapted to the episcopal character, the know^- 

A a 3 
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CHAP, ledge of jurisprudence,* and that of divinationi^ 
™; Some fortunate conjectures of future events^ 
%wtm^x.^ which impartial reasoners might ascribe to the 
experience and judgment of Athanasius, were at- 
tributed by his friends to heavenly inspiration,and 
imputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with 
the prejudices and passions of every order of men, 
from the monk to the emperor, the knowledge of 
human nature was his first and most important 
science. He preserved a distinct and unbroken 
view of a scene which was incessantly shifting, 
and never failed to improve those decisive mo- 
ments which are irrecoverably past before they are 
perceived by a common eye. The archbishop of 
Alexandria was capable of distinguishing how far 
he might boldly command, and where he must 
dexterously insinuate; how long he might contend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from 
persecution; and while he directed the thunders of 
the church against heresy and rebellion, he could 
assume, in the bosom of his own party, the flexible 
and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 
of irregularity and precipitation f but the pro- 

• Sulpicius Severus (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii, p. 396,) calls him a lawyer, 
a jurisconsult. This character cannot now be discovered either in the 
life or writings of Athanasius. 

' Dicebatur enim fatidicarum fortlum fidem, quaeve augarales por- 
tenderent alitcs scientlssime^callens aliquoties praedixisse futura. 
Ammianus, xv. 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by Sozo- 
men (1. iv, c. 10), which evidently proves (if the crows speak Latin) 
that Athanasius understood the language of the crows. 

* The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly mentioned 
tn the councils which were held against him. Sec Philostorg. ]• iif 

. c. 11, 
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priety of his behaviour conciliated the affections chap. 
both of the clergy and of the people. The Alex- ^^^^^^^ 
an^rians were impatient to rise in arms for the 
defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In 
Jais distress he always derived support, or at least 
consolation, from the faithful attachment of his 
parochial clergy; and the hundred bishops of 
Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage, which 
pride and policy would .affect, he frequently per- 
formed the episcopal visitation of his provinces, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of 
JBthiopia, familiarly conversing with the meanest 
of the populace, and humbly saluting the saints 
and hermits of the desert.*" Nor was it only in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, among men whose edu- 
cation and manners wiere similar to his own, that 
Athanasius displayed the ascendency of his ge- 
nius. He appeared with easy and respectful 
firmness iij the courts of princes; and in the var 
rious turns of his prosperous ai^d adverse fprtune, 
he never lost the confidence of jhis friends, or the 
esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted theP«'««^- 
great Constantine, who had repeatedly signified against 

Athana- 
sius. 
c. n» and Godefroy, p. 71 ; but it can scarcely be supposed tbat the a. o. 330. 
assembly of the bishoiw of Egypt would solemnly attest a ^uUtc false- 
hood. Athanas. torn, i, p. 736. 

^ See the history of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Ros- 
weide ; and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, rii, in the lives of Antho- 
By, Pachomius^ &c. Athanasius himself, ^ho did not disdain to 
compose the life of his friend Anthony, has carefully observed how 
often the holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefs of the 
arian heresy. Athanas. torn, ii, p. 492-498, &c. 

A a 4 
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CRAP, hif will» that Arius AaalA be restored to the ou 
tholic commumoD.' The emperor respected, 
and oiight forgive, thb inflexible resolution; and 
the faction who considered Athanasius as their 
most formidable enemy, were constrained to dis- 
semble their hatred, and silently to prepare an 
indirect and distant assault. They scattered 
rumours and suspicions, represented the arch- 
bishop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and 
boldly accused him of violating the treaty which 
had been ratified in the Nicene council, with the 
schismatic followers of Meletius.'' Athanasius 
had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, 
and the emperor was disposed to believe that he 
had abused his ecclesiastical and civil power, to 
persecute those odious sectaries; that he had sacri- 
legiously broken a chalice in one of their churches 
of Mareotis; that he had whipped or imprktoned 
six of their bishops ; and that Arsenius, a seventh 
bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or 
at least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the pri- 



* At first Constantine threatened in speaking, but requested in 
writing, ««/ ay»afms ftiv nv^tXii y^tt^tif h, n^u. His letters gradually 
tssumed a kienadng tone ; but while he required that the entrance 
of the church should be open to all, he avoided the odious name of 
Arius. Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked 
these distinctions (tom. i, p. 788), which allowed him some scope for 
esttuse and delay. 

* The meletians in Egypt, like the donatiSts in Africa, were pro- 
duced by an episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. 1 
have not leisure to pursue the obscure controversy, which seems to 
have been misrepresented by the partiality of Athanasius, and the 
Ignorance of Epiphanius. See Mosheim's General History of the 
Church, voL i, p. 20U 
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mate.* ^ These charges, which affected his'' he- c^hap. 
nour and his life, were referred by Constantine .,,,^^^'^^ 
to his brother Dalmatiusthecensor, who resided at 
Antioch ; the synods of Caesarea and Tyre wer^ 
successively convened; and the bishops of the East 
were instructed to judge the cause of AthanasiuSj 
before thev proceeded to consecrate the neW 
church of4he resurrection at Jerusalem, liie 
primate might be conscious of his innoceitce; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spii^' 
rit which had dictated the accusation, would direct 
the proceeding, and pronounce the sentence. Hef 
prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, 
despised the summons of the synod of Caesarea ; 
and, after a long and artful delay, submitted to 
the peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience if 
he refused to appear in the council of Tyre.** 
Before Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian ^* ^' ^^ 
prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had wisely se- 
cured the alliance of the meletians ; and Arsenius 
himself, his imaginary victim, and his secret 
friend, was privately concealed in his train.' The 
synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of 
Cassarea, with more passion, and with less art, 
than his learning and experience might promise ; 

^ The treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sozomen (L ii, 
c. 25) ; but Athanasius himself, so copious on the .subject of Arsenius 
and the chalice, leaves this grave accusation without a reply. 

'^ Atbanas. torn, i, p. 7S8 ; Socrates, 1. 1, o. 28 ; Sozomen, 1. if; 
c. 25. The emperor, in his epistle of convocation (Euseb. in Vit. 
Constant. l.iv, c 42), seems to prejudge some members of the clergy, ' 

and it was more than probable that the synod would apply these re^ 
proaches to Athanasius* 
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CHAP, his nmnerous faction repeated the names of ho' 
micideand tyrant ; and tjieir clamours were en* 
couraged by the seeming patience of Athanasius, 
who exft^cted the decisive moment to produce 
Arsenius alive» and unhurt, in the midst of the 
assembly. The nature of the other charges did 
not admit of such clear and satisfactory replies; 
yet the archbishop was able to prove, that, in the 
village, where he was accused of breaUng a con- 
^jecrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
chalice could really exist. The arians, who had 
secretly determined the guilt and condenmation 
of their enemy, attempted, however, to disguise 
their injustice by the imitation of judicial forms; 
the synod appointed an episci^Md commisuon of 
six delegates to collect evidence on the sipot ; and 
this measure, which was vigorously opposed by 
the Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes of vio- 
lence and perjury." After the return of the 
deputies from Alexandria, the majority of the 
council pronounced the final sentence of degra- 
dation and exile against the primate of Egypt. 
The decree, expressed in the fiercest language 
of malice and revenge, was communicated to the 
emperor and the catholic church ; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, 
such as became their holy pilgrimage to the se- 
pulchre of Christ.^ 

■ See, in particular, the second Apology of Athanasius (torn- i, 
p. T6S.808,) and his Epistles to the Monks (p. 808-866). Tliey srt 
justified by original and authentic documents ; but they would inspixe 
more coD6dence, if he ppeared less innocent, and his enemiea ^^ 
absurd. 

• Eusebius in Vit Constantin, I. iv, c. 41-4T. , 
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But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges ^^^* 
had not been countenanced by the submission, or ^^Ji^ 
even by the presence, of Athanasius. He re-^^^^"* 
solved to make a bold and dangerous experiment,*. ». 33«: 
whether the throne was inaccessible to the voice 
of truth; and before the final sentence could be 
pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himself into a bark which was ready to hoist sail 
for the imperial city. The request of a formal 
audience might have been opposed or eluded; 
but Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched the 
moment of Constantine's return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign , 
as he passed on horseback through the principal 
street x)f Constantinople. So strange an apparition 
excited his surprise and indignation; and the 
guards were ordered to remtove the importunate 
suitor; but his resentment was subdued by invo^ 
luntary respect ; and the haughty spirit of the em- 
peror was awed by the courageand eloquence of a 
bishop, who implored his justice, and awakened 
his conscitfnce.P Constantine listened to the 
complaint/ of Athanasius with impartial, and even 
gracious, attention ; the members of the synod of 
Tyre were summoned to justify their proceed- 
ings; and the arts of the ensebian faction 
would have been confounded, if they had not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate, by the dex- 
terous supposition of an unpardonable offence; a 
criminal .design to intercept and detain the corn- 

P Athanas. torn, i, p. 804. In a church dedicated to St Athanasius, 
this situation would afibrd a better subject for a picture, than most 
of he stones of miracles and martyrdoms. 
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CHAP, fleet of Alexandria, which supplied the subsist 
ence of tiiie new capital.'* The emperor was sa- 



m^M^^^^f^m ^ 



tisfied that the peace of Egypt would be secured 
by the absence of a popular leader ; but he refused 
to fill the vacancy of tiae archiepiscopal throne ; 
and the sentence, which, after a long hesitation^ 
he pronounced, was that of a jea^is ostracism, 
ratlier than of an ignominous exile. In the re- 
Tnote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 
court of Treves, Athasiasius passed about twenty- 
eight months. The death of tiie emp^-or chang- 
ed the face of public affairs ; and amidst the 
and rtrtor- general indulgence of a young reign,, the primate 
^"o. 338. ^^s restored to his coitntry by aa honourable 
edict of the younger Constantine, who expressed 
a deep sense of the innocence and merit of his 
venerable guest.*" 
His 8«cond The death of that prince exposed A thanasius to 
*jl!*d! 341. ^ second persecution; and the feeble Constantius, 
the sovereign of the East, soon became the secret 
accomplice of the eusebians. Ninety bishops of 
that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under 

4 Athanas. tarn* i, p. 7f 9. Eifnapius h^s related (In Vit. Sophist. 
p. 36, 37, edit. Commclln) a strange example oftlie cruelty and credu- 
lity of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent Sopater, a 
Syrian philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the resent* 
mentof Ablavius, his prajtoriau prefect. The corn-fleet was detained 
for want of a south wind ; the people of Constantinople were discon- 
tented ; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that ke had hoiad 
the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Constaatine 
wished to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely renounced 
the superstition of the gentiles. 

'' In his return he saw Constantius twice, at Viminlacum, and at 
Caesarea in Capjiodocia. (Athanas. tpm i, p. 6T6.) Till^iioDt fujv 
poses that Constantine introduced him to the mieetingof the three royal 
brothers in Pannonia. (Memoircs Eccks. torn, vili, p. <59.) 
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the Specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral, enjyp. 
They composed an ambiguous creed, which i| ^^^^ 
faintly tinged with the colours of semiwariaaaism,' 
and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the 
discipline of the orthodox Greeks.* It waa d©« 
cided, with some appearance of equity, that sk 
bishop, deprived by a synod, should not resume 
his episcopal functions, till he had been absqlved 
by the judgment of an equal synod : the law was 
immediately applied to the case of Athanasius ; 
the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirmed, his degradation : a stranger, name<t 
Gregory, was seated on his throne ; and Phila^ 
grius,* the prefect of Egypt, was instructed to 
support thenewprimatewith thecivil andmilitary 
powers of the province. Oppressed by the con- 
spiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius with* 
drew from Alexandria, and passed three" years 
as an exile and a suppliant on the holy threshold 



* See Beveridge Pandect, torn, i, p. 429-452, and toip. ii» Annota- 
tion, p. 182. Tillemont. Mem. Eccles. torn. vJ, p. 310-324. St* 
Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned this synod of Antioch with too much 
favour and respect. He reckons ninety-seven bishop?. . 

* This magistrate, 9o odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory 
N«»iaazen, taau i. Orat. xxi, p. 390, 391. 

Saepe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 
For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover some 
good qualities in those men whom party has represented as tyrants 
and monsters. 

^ The chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of Atha- 
nasius at Rome, are strenuously agitated by Valesius (Observat. adL 
Calcem, tom. ii. Hist. Eccles. 1, i, c. 1-5) j and Tillemont (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. viii, p. 674, &c.) I have followed the simple hypothesis 
of Valesius, who allows only one journey, after the intrusion of Gre- 
gory. 
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c HAP. of the Vatican."^ By the assiduous study of Ae 
'^^^ Latin lantnia^e, he soon qualified himself to ne- 
gociate with the western clergy ; his decent flatteiy 
swayed and directed the haughty Julius ; the Ro- 
man pontiff was persuaded to consider his appeal 
as the peculiar interest of the apostolic see ;and 
his innocence was unanimously declared in a coun- 
cil of fifty bishops of Italy- At the end of three 
years, the primate was summoned to the court of 
Milan by the emperor Onstans, who, in the in- 
dulgence of unlawful pleasures, still professed a 
lively regard for the orthodox faith. The cause 
of truth and justice was promoted by the influence 
of gold,^ and the ministers of Constans admed 
their sovereign to require the convocation of an 
ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
^ »• **«• representatives of the catholic church. Ninety- 
four bishops of the West, seventy-six bishops of 
the East encountered each other at Sardica, on 
the verge of the two empires, but in the domi- 



* I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wetstefn 
(Prolegomen. n. t. p. 19): SitamenHistoriamEcclesiasticamvelinius 
consulere patebtt jam inde a seculo quarto, cum, ortis controversiis, 
ecclesiae Graeciae doctores in duas partes scinderentur, ingenio, elo- 
quentia, numero, tantum non aequales, earn partem qiue vtneere cu- 
piebat Romam confugisse, majestatemque pontificis comiter coluisse, 
•oque pacto oppresgis per pontificem et episcopos Latinos advarsariis 
prevaluisse, atque orthodoxiam in consiliis stabilivisse. Eam ob 
causam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, Romam petiit, pluresque an- 
nos ibi hsesit. 

y Philostorgius, 1. iii, c. 12. If any corruption was used to pn>i 
mote the interest of religion, an advocate of Athaaasius might justify 
or excuse this questionable conduct, by the example of Cato and Sid- 
ney ; the former of whom is said to have given> and the lattv to have 
xeceivedy a bribe, in the cause of liberty. 
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nions of the protector of Athanasius. Their de« chap. 
bates soon degenerated mto hostile altercations; ^^' 
the Asiatics, apprehensive for their personar^**"^** 
safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace ; and 
the rival synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual 
thunders against their enemies, whom they pious- 
ly condemned as the enemies of the true God. 
Their decrees w§re published and ratified in 
their respective provinces ; and Athanasius, who,- 
in the West, was revered as a saint, was exposed 
as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East.' 
The council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms 
of discord and schism between the Greek and 
Latin churches^ which were separated by the 
accidental difference of faith, and the permanent 
distinction of language. 

During his second exile in the West, Athanasiusand reito. 
was frequently admitted to the imperial presence ;^fp^^ 
at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, 
and Treves. The bishop of the diocese usually 
assisted at these interviews ; the master of the 
offices stood before the veil or curtain of the 
sacred apartment ; and the uniform moderation 
of the primate might be attested by these respect- 
able witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly 
appeals.* Prudence would undoubtedly suggest 

■ The canon, which allows appeals to the Roman pontiff^* has al- 
most raised the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general council ; 
and its acts have been ignorantly or artfu^y confounded with those 
of the Nicene synod. See Tillemont« torn, viii, p. 689, and Gedde8*i 
Tracts, voL ii, p. 419-460. 

* As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constantius (set 
the Epistle to the Monks), at the ssjne time that he assured him of 
his profound respect, we might distrust the professions of the axoh* 
bi^op. Tom* i, p. 677* 
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CHAP, the mikl and respectfiil tone ^utt became a sn^ 
^^^* ject and a bishop. In theee familiar conferences 
' with the sovereignof the West, Athanasdus might 
lament the error of Constantius ; but be boldly 
arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his arian 
prelates ; deplored the distress and danger of the 
catholic church; and excited Constans to emulate 
the zeal and glor^ of his fathar. The emperor 
declared his resolution of employing the troops 
and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause ; 
and signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle 
to his brother Constantius, that unless he con- 
sented to the immediate restoration of Athanasius, 
he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the 
archbishop on the throne of Alexandria.^ But 
this religious war, so horrible to nature, was pre- 
vented by the timely compliance of Constantius; 
and the emperor of the East condescended to 
solicit a reconciliation with asubject whom he had 
injured. Athanasius waited, witli decent pride, 
till he bad received three successive epistles, full 
of the strongest assurances of the protection, the 
£avour, and the esteem of his sovereign ; who in- 
vited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who 
addeil the humiliating precaution of engaging his 
principal ministers to attest the sincerity of his in- 
tentions. They were manifested in a still more 
public manner, by the strict orders which were 
dispatched into Egypt to recal the adherents of 

** Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius, and tJie ma* 
nifest forgery of a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are 
proved by the unquestionable evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, vai 
even of Constantius himself. -See TiHesioDt, toni.vui, p. 693. 



AjthaaWttueU' ^ restt^re their privileges, to pro- chap, 
dato» tbetn hmoeeii^e, and to eraze from the ^^^ 
puUie ir^i^r^ the iltegal proceedings which had 
heem 0bl»uiied:.duting> thfi:pi!eTaIence of th6 eusei 
hicua fie^tioHt Afterev^^atisfection and security 
hddili^em ginreDi which justice or even delicacy 
^mii&. iv^pre^ tbib primate ^roceedled, by slow 
joOnieySi througlitfaeprbTisices of Thrace, Asia, 
asid S^riai; adtd his progress: was i^arked by the 
abject hoibAgiei :of the drientkal bishops, who ex- 
cited. hi6.<SMtemptjRttth6ui!dieceiving his penetra-» 
ii&stJ^ r At Ailtiock he saw the emperor Coii« 
st».irtiiis;.suslaiiiedb^wilh modest, firmness, the 
ei»liraces and ptrotesi^ations of his master, and 
e}u(ted tfaejpcoposal of allowing the arian& a 
siti^ church at Alexajndria, fayx^kiming, in the 
other dties of tbemj^ev a sinlilor toleration for 
his own pwty; areply whifch might have appeared 
just axhd moderate in the moixthof an independent 
prince. The entrance of the archbishop into bis 
ca|tttal was a triumphal procession; absence and 
persecution hadendeared him to the Alexandrians ; 
his authority, which he exercised with rigour, wad 
^lore firmly established; and hi&fatiie was diffused 
from Ethiopia to Britain, over the whole extent 
of the christian world:* 

« I have always eiiterta|ne4 emm doubts conaSrning the retract* 
ation of Ursacius and Valens (Athanas. torn. i« p. 7.76). Theis 
epistles to JiUiu8« bisbopof Ron^e) pud. to Athanasias himself, are of so 
di0V;rent a cast from eacb oth^r, thftt they caimot Uoth be genuine. 
The one apea)^ the langus^e of criminals who confess thedr guilt 
and infamy ; the oth^f, of 'eaemiea* Vfim 4nlkit on equal terms an 
honourable r^ncilia^ion* 

^ The circumstances of his second return may be collected fVom 

Athanaslus himself^ torn, i, p» 769; and ftSS-SiS. Socrates, l.ii» 

VOL. III. B b ^' ^^i 
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CHAP. But the subject, who has reduced his princeid 
^^^"* the necessity of dissemUing, can never espect a 
RcMiit- mkc&re and lasting forgiveness ; and the tragic 
J^Ji^. fate of Constans 80<mi deprived Atha&a«us of a 
*>«»• powerful and generous protector. The civil war 
* between the assassin and the only surviving bro- 
ther of Constans, which afflicted the empke above 
three years, secured an interval of repose to the 
catholic church; and the two contending parties 
were desirous to concifiate the frienckhip of a 
bishop, who, by the weight of his personal autho- 
rity, might determine the fluctuating i^esolutions 
of an important province. He gave audience to 
the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom he was 
afterwards accusedof holding a secretcorre^pond 
ence;^ and the emperor Constantius repeaitedly 
assured hisdearest father, the most reverend Atha« 
nasius, that, notwithstanding the malicious ru- 
^ mours which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well 
as the throne, of his deceased brother/ Grati- 
tude and humanity would have dbposed the][Mi- 
mate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius; 
but as he clearly understood that the apprehen 
sions of Constantius were his only safeguard, the 

c. 18. Sozomen, 1. ill, c. Id. Theodoret, 1. il, c. 11, 12. Philo- 
storgius, 1. Hi, c Id. 

• Athanasius <tom. i, p. 677, 678), defends his hmocence bj pa 
thetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He 
•dmito tiiat letters had been forged in his name ; but he requests that 
his own secretaries, and thos« of the tyrant, may be examined whe 
fcher those letters had been written by the fbrmVf or reeelYed hr the 
tatter. 

f Atbaiutf. torn, i» p. SSSJ^i, 
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fervpiirof his prayers for the success of the righte- chap 
ous csmse migEt periiaps be somewhat abated. ^ '' 
The ruin of Athanasius was no longar contrived 
by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angiy 
bishops, who abused the authority of a Credulous 
monarch. The monarch himself avowed the re^ 
solution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries ;^ and the first win- 
ter after his victory, which he passed at Aries, 
was employed against an enemy more odious to 
him than the vanquished tyrant of GauL 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the Co«»ciig of 
death of the most eminent and virtuous citizen Miian» 
of the republic, the cruel order would have been 353 ^55^ 
executed vrithout heritation, by the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injustice. The cau- 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro- 
ceeded in the condemnation and punishment of a 
popular bishop, discovered to the world that the 
privileges of the chunch had already revived a 
sense of order and freedom in the Roman govern- 
ment. The sentence which was pronounced in 
the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the eastern bishops, had never been 
expr^s^y repealed; and as Athanasius had been 
once degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even cri- 
minal. But the memory of the firm and effectual 
support which the primate of Egypt had derived 

t Athanas. torn. i» p. 861. Theodoret, L ii, c. 16. The emptror 
tieclared, that he was more desirous to subdue Athanasius, than Iffi 
had been to vanquish Magnentius or SjFlyanu*. 

Bb2 
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c« AP. from the attadunent of the western Ghurcli^ en- 
^^^ gaged CbttBtUliustoMspeiidth^ execution of 
seatetfoe, titl he kad obtained' the concunrence of 
the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed 
in eccleBiasttcal negociatibli^ ; and tte important 
cause between the emperor and one of his subjects 
was solemnly debated, first inthe synod of Aries, 
and afterwards in the great coimdl of Miian,^ 
which coniteted of above three hundred b&hop^. 
Their integrity was gradusdly undemrined by the 
arguments of the arians, the dexterity of the 
eunuchs, and the pressing soficitotions of a prince, 
who'gratififed his revenge at the expence of his 
dignity; and exposed his own passions, wbiht be 
inflaenced tboGN? of the cleigy. CdlTuption» the 
most infallU>le symptom of constitutional liberty, 
was successfully practised: honours, gifts, and 
fanmanities, wereoffcrei and accepted as the|iriee 
of ah episcopal vote;' and the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully represented 
as the only measure which could restore the peace 
and anion of the catholic church. The frieiids of 
Athamushis w^e not, however, wanting to their 

^ the oflldts oir the council of Milan 91^ so imperfecta and erro- 
neou^y related bj the Greek writers* that we must rejoice la the sup. 
ply of some letters of Eusebius, extracted by Baronms, frotti the ar- 
chives of tlw chttfieli of VercelUe, and of an old life of Dionysius of 
Milan, pubUslfed by BoUandus. See Baronius, a. d. 355. and TUle- 
mont, torn. vii» p. 1415. 

' The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, 
are mentioned with Indignation fay those who are too .pure or too 
proud to accept them. <• We combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against 
** ConstantTus the antichriat* who strokes the belly instead of scourg- 
«< ing the baclc ;*' qui non dovsa c»dit ; jsed ventrem palp«t. Hilarius 
contra Constant c* 5, pb 1S4. 
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leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, chab: 
whic)i the sanctity (^ their character rendered less ^^^^* 
dangerous, they maintaiiie49 in public debate, " 
and in private conference with the emperor, the 
eternal obligation of religion and justice. They 
declared, that neither the hope of his favour, nor 
the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them 
to join in the condemnation of an absent,, an in- 
nocent, a respectable brother.^ They a&med, 
with apparent reason, that the illegal and obsolete 
decrees of the council of Tyre bad long since been 
tacitly abolished by the imperial edicts, the ho- 
nourable re^establishment of the archbi^p of 
Alexandria, and the silence or recantation of his 
most clamorous adversaries. They alleged, that 
his innocence had been atte^sted by the unanimous 
bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Rome and Sardica,^ by the im- 
partial judgment of the Latin church. They de- 
plored the hard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoyipg so many years his seat, his reputa- 
tion, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, 
wasagain called upon to confute the most ground- 

^ Something of tliis oppc«ition is mentioned by AmmianiMB (xv, 7)» 
rrho had a very dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical his- 

tory. Libetius perdeverantur renitebatur, nee visum hominem, ' 

nee auditum danmate nefas ultimum saepe exclamans ; aperte scilicet 
recalcitrans imperatoris arbitrio. Id enim ille Athanasio semper in- 
festus. &C. 

* More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardica. 
If the bis^ps of both parties had fairly voted, the division would 
have been 94 to T6. M. de Tillemont (see tom. yiil, p. 1147-1158), 
is justly surprised that so small a majority should have proceeded so 
vigorously against their adversaries, the principal of whom they im- 
mediately deposed. 
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c-HAP. less and extravagant accusations. 'Their lan- 

XXI 

»»^%%«^«« guage was specious ; their conduct was honour- 
able; but in this long and obstinate contest, which 
fixed the eyes of the whole empire on a single 
bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared 
to sacrifice truth and justice to the more inter- 
esting object of defending, or removing, the in- 
trepid champion of the nicene faith. The arians 
still thought it prudent to disguise in ambiguous 
language, their real sentiments and designs : but 
the orthodox bishops, armed with the favour of 
the people, and the decrees of a general council, 
insisted on every occasion, and particularly at 
Milan, that their adversaries should purge them- 
selves from the suspicion of heresy, before they 
presumed to arraign the conduct of the great 
Athanasius."' 
Condem- But the voicc of rcasou (if reason was indeed on 
Athanasiui the sidc of Athanasius) was silenced by the da- 
4,i».355. niours of a factious or venal majority ; and the 
councils of Aries and Milan were not dissolved, 
till the archbishop of Alexandria had been so- 
lemnly condemned and deposed by the judgment 
of the western, as well as of the eastern, church. 
The bishops who had opposed, were required to 
subscribe, the sentence, and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of the ad- 
verse party. A formulary of consent was trans- 
mitted by the messengers of state to the absent 
bishops; and all those who refused to submit 
their private opinion to the public and inspired 

» Sulp. Severus m Hist. Sacra, I. ii, p. 412, 
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wisdom of the councils of Aries and Milan» were chap. 
immediately banished by the emperor, who aflfect- 
cd to execute the decrees of the catholic church. 
Among those prelates who led the honourable 
band of confessors and exiles, Liberius of Rome, 
Osius of Cordova, Paulanus of Treves, Diony- 
sius of Milan, Eusebius of Vercellae, Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to 
be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberius, who governed the capital of the em- 
pire ; the personal merit and long experience of 
the venerable Osius, who was revered as the fa- 
vourite of the great Constantine,and the father of 
the nlcene faith ; placed those prelates at the 
head of the Latin church : and their example, 
either of submission or resistance, would probably 
be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the re- 
peated attempts of the emperor, to seduce or to 
intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova, 
were for some time ineffectual. The Spaniard 
declared himself ready to suffer under Constan- 
tius, as he had suffered threescore years before 
under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, 
in the presence of his sovereign, asserted the in- 
nocence of Athanasius, and his own freedom. 
When he was banished to Beraea in Thrace, he 
sent back a large sum which had been offered for 
the accommodation of his journey ; and insulted 
the court of Milan by the haughty remark, that 
the emperor and his eunuchs, might want that gold 
to pay their soldiers and their bishops." The 

* The exile of Liberius is mentioned by Ammianus, xv, 7. See 
Theodoret, ]. ii, c 16. Atbanas. torn, i, p. 83i-837. Hilar. Frag 
ment i. 
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^HAP. resolution of Liberius and Osiw NfBS 9Alengfk 
subdued by the hardships of exile and confine- 
ment The Roman pontiff purchased his return 
by some criminal compliances ; and afterwards 
expiated his guilt by a seasonable r^ientance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort 
the reluctant signature of the decrepid bishop of 
Cordova, whose strength was b^oken^ and whose 
faculties were perhaps impaired, by the we^t 
of an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph 
of the arians provoked some of the orthodox 
party to treat with inhuman severity the charac- 
ter, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old 
man, to whose former services chridtiaaity itself 
was so deeply indebted.** 

Bziics. The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a 
brighter lustre on the firmness of those bbhops 
who still adhered, wiUi unshaken fidelity, to the 
cause of Athanasius and religious truth. The 
ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and ad- 
vice, separated those illustrious exiles into distant 
provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable spots of a great empire.^ Yet they 



• The life of Osltis iscoUcctecl by Tillemont (torn. Tii, p. 524-561), 
who in the most extravagant tenns first admires, and then reprobates; 
th« bishop of Cordova. Ih the n^idst of their^ lamentations on hi^ 
faU, the prudence of Athanasius may be distinguished from the blin^ 
and intemperate zeal of Hilary. 

* The confessors of the West were successively banished to the 
deserts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, 
the wildest parts of Phrygia* which were iii the possession of the im- 
pious monunists, &c. \yhen the heretic iEtius was too favourably 
entertained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the place of his exile i^as 

changed 
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3oon experie^rc^d that the deserts of Libya, and ^^^^ 
the mpst barbarous ti^u;ts of Cappadoda, were 
less inhosfpitabH than the residence of those cities 
in which an arian bishop could satiate, without 
restraint, Ae exquisite rancour of theological 
hatred."^ Their consolation was derived from 
the consciousness of rectitude and independence ; 
from the apfda^se, the visits, the letters, and the 
liberal alms of their adherents f and from the 
satisfaction which they «oon enjoyed of observing 
the intestine divisions of the adversaries of the 
nicene faith« Such was the nice and capricious 
taste of the emperor Constantius •, and so easily 
was he offended by the sMghte^t deviatipn from 
his imaginary standard of christian truth, that 
he pieF$ecuted,withequal zeal, those who defended 
the €onstibstanHalittfy those who asserted the ^i- 
milar substance, and those who denied the like* 
Tiessy of the Son .of God, Three bishops, degrad- 
ed and banished for those adverse opinions, might 
possibly meet in the same place of exile; and ac- 
cording to the difference of their temper, might 
either pity or insult the blind enthusiasm of their 
antagonists,yhose present sufferings would never 
be compensated by future happiness, 

changed^ by the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a district inha- 
bited by savages, and infested by war and pestilence. Philostqrg. 
1. V, c. B. 

« See the cruel treatment and strapge"^ obstinacy of Eusebius, in 
his own letters, published by Baronius, a. d. 356, No. 92-103. 

' CaeteruQi exules satis constat, totius orbis studiis ceiebratos pe» 
cuniasque eis in sumptum affatlm congestas legationibus quoque eo^ 
plebis cathblicae ex omnibus fere provinciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever* 
Hist. Sacra, p. 414. Athanas. lorn. \, p. 836-S40. 
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CHAP. The disfirace and exile of the orthodox bishops 

XXI. ^ ■» 

^^xxax*^ of the West were designed as so-manypreparat^ 
Third ex. steps to the Fuin of Athanteius himself-* Six- 
▲thanuhis and-twentj months had elapsed^ during which 
J[2Ii^**' the imperial court secretly laboured, by the most 
A. A. 35& insidious arts, to remove him from Alexandria, 
and to ivithdraw the allowance which supplied 
his popular liberalj|y. But when the primate of 
Egypt, deserted and proscribed by the Latin 
diurch, was left destitute of any foreign support, 
Constantius dispatched two of his secretaries with 
a verbal commission to announce and execute the 
order of his banishment. As the justice of the 
sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, 
the only motive which could restrain Constantius 
from giving his messengers the sanction of a writ- 
ten mandate, must be imputed to his doubt of the 
event; and to a sense of the danger to which he 
might expose the second city, and the most fer- 
tile province of the empbe, if the people should 
persist in the resolution of , defending, by force 
of arms, the innocence of their spiritual father. 
Such extreme caution afforded Athanasius a spe- 
cious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of 
an order, which he could . not reconcile, either 
with the equity, or with the former declarations, 

• Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of Atiia« 
nasius may be found In his own works. See particularly his vcrr 
able apology to Constantius (torn, i, p. 673). his first Apology foV 
his flight (p. 701), his prolix epistle to the Solitaries (p. 808), and 
the original protest of the people of Alexandria against the violences 
committed by Syrianus (p. 866). Sozomen (1. iv, c. 9) has thrown 
into the narrative two or three luBiinous and important circuxn. 
tances. 
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of his ffracious master. The civil powers of chap. 
EsTpt found themselves inadequate to the task of 
persuading or compelling the primate to abdicate 
his episcopal throne; and they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all 
proceedings and hostilities should be suspended 
till the emperor's pleasure had been more distinct- 
ly ascertained. By this seeming moderation, the 
catholics were deceived into a false and fatal 
security ; while the legions of the Upper Egypt, 
and of Libya, advanced, by secret orders and 
hasty marches, to besiege; or rather to surprise, 
a capital habituated to sedition, and inflamed by 
religious zeal.* The position of Alexandria, 
between the sea and the lake Mareotis, facilitat- 
ed the approach and landing of the troops ; who 
were introduced into the heart of the city, before 
any effectual measures could be taken either to 
shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts 
of defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty- 
three days after the signature of the treaty, Syri- 
anus, duke of Egypt, at the head bf five thousand 
soldiers, armed and prepared for an assault, unex- 
pectedly invested the church of St.Theonas, where 
the archbishop, with a party of his clergy and 
people, performed their nocturnal devotions. The 
doors of the sacred edifice yielded to the impetu- 

*■ Athanasius had lately sent for Antony, and some of his chosen 
monks. They descended from their mountain, announced to the 
Alexandrians the sanctity of Athanasius, and were honourably con« 
ducted by the archbishop as far as . the gates of the city. Athadas. 
torn, ii, p. 491, [492 See likewise Rufinus, ili, IGi, in Vit. Patft 
p. 524. 
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CHAP, osity of the attacki which was accompaxiied wilib 
^*'* every horrid circumstance of tumult and blood- 
shed; but as the bodies of the slain, and the 
fragments of military weapons, remained the next 
day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession 
of the catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may 
be considered as a successful irruption^ratherthaii 
as an absolute conquest. The other churches of 
the city were profaned by similar outrages ; and, 
during at least four montibs, Alexandria was ex- 
posed to the insults of a lic^itious aimy, stimu- 
lated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed ; who may de- 
serve the name of martyrs, if their deaths were 
neither provoked nor revenged; In^ops and 
presbyters were treated with cruel ignonunyi^on- 
secrated virgins were stri{^d naked, scoufged, 
and violated; the houses of wealthy citizens 
were plundered ; and, under the ma^ of reli- 
gious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment, 
were gratified with impunity, and eve^ witib ap- 
plause. The pagans of Alexandria, who still 
formed a numerous and discontented party, were 
easily persuaded to desert a bishop whom they 
feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favours, and the a^rehension of being involved 
in the general penalties of rebellion, engaged 
them to promise their support to th^destined suc- 
cessor of Athanasius, the famous George of Cap- 
padocia. The usurper, after receiving the con- 
secration of an arian synod, was placed on the 
episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who 
had been appointed count of Egypt for the exe- 
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cUtioii of tibat in^Drtant design* In the use^ as chap, 
iR^ell 9» m tibe aeqiiisition^ of power, the tyrant ^^^• 
Gedrge disregarded the laws of religion, of jn^'""""'^"* 
ticfe, and of brumimity ; aftd the same scenes of 
violence and so&nddl which had been exhibited in 
the tal^italy were repe»a^ed in more than ninety 
episcophl citiis (tf il^^ypt. Encouraged by suc- 
cess^, Constaiteius ventured to approve the conduct 
of his Aiimsters. By a |atblic and passionate 
ejiistlfe, the etnperoreon^atulates the deliverance 
of AlexaJid^ia from a populai* tyrant, who deluded 
bisr blind. votatie^i l^ the magic of his. eloquence; 
e:xipattttte& on the virtues and piety of the most 
revereridGeoirgej the elected bishop; and aspires^ 
a^ the p^roh and beliefactoi; of the city, to sur- 
piasS the faaiie of Aleis^ander himself. But he 
soleitenlydficlare^ hii^uf^altembleresolutionto pur* 
siie with fire and sword the seditious adherents 
of the wicked. Athaiia^sius, who, by flying from 
justio^ has cofifei^sed his guilt, and escaped the 
ignominious deatib. Which he had so often de-- 
served,'' 

Athandsins had indeed escaped from the mostnisbeiuK 
iniminent dangers ; aWd the adventures of that^*^"'^' 
ekti^aordinary liian deserve and &s: our attention. 
On the manorable night when the church of St 
Theanas was invested by the troops of Syrianus^ 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, 
with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of 
death. While the public devotion was interr 

» Athanas. torn, i, p. 694. The emperor, or his arian secretaries* 
while they eKpress their reiientniient, betray th«!r f^rs and esteem of 
AtlianaHius, t 
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CHAP, rupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, ke 
^^^^ animated his trembling cmgregatiim to repress 
their religious confidence, by chanting^ one of tfae 
psalms of Davids which celebrates the triiim]di of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt The do(Hrs were at length burst 
open ; a cloud of arrows was disdiarged among 
the peojrfe; the scMiers, with drawn swords, 
rushedforward&intothe sanctuary; andthedread- 
ful gleam of their armour was rejected by the 
holy luminaries which burnt round the altar/ 
Athmiasius still rejected the pious importunity of 
the monks and presbyters, who were attached to 
•his person ; and nobly refased to desert bis epis- 
copal station, till he had dismissed in safety the 
last of the congregation. The daricness and tu- 
mult of the night favoured the retreat of the 
archbishop ; and though he was oppr€Ssed by the 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was 
thrown to the ground, and left without sense or 
motion, he still recovered his undaunted courage, 
and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who 
were instructed by their arian guides; that the 
head of Athanasius would be the most acceptable 
present to the emperon From that moment the 
primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of 
his enemies, and remained above six years con- 
cealed in impenetrable obscurity.^ 

* These minute circumstances are curious, as they are literally 
transcribed from the protest, which was puMicly presented three 
days afterwards by the catholics of Alexandria. See Athanasl torn, i, 
p. «6T. 

' The jansenists have .often compured Athanasnus and Amauld, 
and have expatiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit and 

exile, 
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The despotic power of his implacable enemy chap- 
filled the whole extent of the Roman world ; and 
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the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, by aHisretreat, 
very pressing epistle to the christian princes of 35&.3a2. 
i£thiopia» to exclude Athanasius from the most 
remote and sequestered regions of the earth.. 
Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole armies, were 
successively employed to pursue a bishop and a 
fugitive; the vigilance of the civil and milittuy 
powers were excited by the imperial edicts;liberal 
rewards were promised to the man who should 
produce Al^anasius,^tiier alive or dead; and the 
most severe penal^s were denounced against 
those who should dare to protect the public 
enemy/ But the deserts of Thebais were now 
peopled by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, 
who preferred the commimds of their abbot to the 
Jaws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Antony and Pachomius received the fugitive 
primate as their father, admired the patience and 
humiUty with which heconformed to their strictest 
institutions, collected every word which .dropt 
from his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired 
wisdom, and persuaded themselves, that Hietr 
prayers, their fasts, and tfadr v^ils, were less 
meritcnricms than the zeal which they expressed, 

exile of those celebrated doctors. This concealed parallel is very dex.* 
terously managed by the Abb^ de la Bleterie, Vie de Jovlen, torn. i« 
p. 130. 

' Hinc jam toto orbe profiigus Athanasius, nee ullus ei tutus ad 
latendum super-erat locus. Tribuni, Prsfecti, Comites, exercitus 
^uoque, ad perves^igandum eum moventer edictis imperialibus ; 
pr'aemia delatoribus proponuntur, si quiseum viviim« si id mioust c«pii| 
certe Athanasii detulisset. Rulln. 1- 1, c. 16% 
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CHAP, and tlie dangers whkh they luraTed^ in the de- 
^^' ^ fence of truth and hmdceiioe.* The mon^teries 
' o( Egypt were sedted in lonely land, desolate 
plac^, on the summit of mountams,: or in <iie 
islands of the Nile; and the sacredhorn or trum- 
pet of Tal)enne was the well-known agiial which 
assembled several thousand robust anddetecasiined 
moidcs, who, for the moA part, had bem the 
peasants of the adjacent country. When tJkir 
d^k H^treato were inyadtd by a militaTy force, 
which it was impossibte to restrt, tb^ ^tently 
stretched out their necks%othe exeoniioi^r ; and 
support^ their national clutacter, that tortures 
could never wrest from;an Egyptian tbe confession 
of a secret which he wias r^sohned not ti> di&- 
ckis^^ The archWahdp of Akxandrla, for 
whose safety they eigeriy devoted thdr lives, 
wais io^t among a uni&rm and well-disctplmed 
multitude; and on the nearer aj^roach of danger, 
he was.swiftly removed, by their officious hands, 
from ooe place of concealment to another, ^1 he 
reached the formidaUe deserts^ which the gloomy 
and credulous temper of superstition fafid peopled 
With daemons arid savage monsters. The retire- 
ment of Athanasius, which ended only with the 
Dfe of Constantius, was spent, for the most part, 
in the society of the monks, who faithfully served 
him as guards, as secretaries, and as messengers; 

• Gregor. Naaianzcn. torn, i, Orat. xxi, p, 3S4, 385. See TiBc 
mont, Mem. Eccleg, torn, vii, p, 176-410 ; 820-880. 
, •» Et luiUa iormentorum vis inveniri adhuc poitiit ; qu^e obdurato 
ilUtts tracts latroni invito elicere potvfit ; ut nomen proprium dicat. 
Ammian. xxii, 16, and Valesius lid locum. 
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bui tte kvfnrtM^^ of ^b^t^iaidg a mans intir ch ab; 
mate ec)»nflct»^ wiikh t^e c#^boUc p^rty ^empt^d ^^'* 
him, wA^P^ver the diUgeilce pf the piursiiit w*s 
abaft^ IQ 0mfg& fyom tiie desert^ to kjtroduce 
him^^mto 4Ifii^a^ia» i^ to trust bis p^rsop 
to the dm^eik)n of hijs fnotids wd j^dherenjls* 
His Y^ioiis adyi^ti^e^ might ba(ve fuirni^h^d tii^ 
£i\d>j)d€^ pf j» very enterit9ii4«g rQm4tIlc^. He was 
once jswer^t^d in }^ dry cfetefo, which h^ bswl 
scarcisjy kftfej^fpre b« was he4r9yed by the t^et^ 
chefy /of * f<^?3jB fi^ve ;^ 4od he w^ Ai¥5j^ con- 
ceated ^n a $iyiU Hl^Moe exjtr^ordJMiry .«>syl»m« the 
bouse ^ a i^rgie, i^^ly ^w^nty yoars pf ^ge, su^ 
who Wfi& iicfebrated ip the whple city for her /ex- 
quis^ b^miy^^ At the hcmr of miidwgbt, as ahe 
related the stcury m^ny year^ ^terwards^ ^ was 
s^rpris^ by the af^arapjce pfthej^cfahish^ hi 
a loose juiidf eas, w^o, adyaiici^ with h^ty stepe^ 
conjured her to afiJ^rd bam ik^ prpt^io^ Whic^ 
he had baem dkec^od bf a .c^ejisstial TJi^ipp tp ^e^js. 
under her hospitablie roof. Th^ pipus moiA ««- 
cc^ed aBdpi5C^ervc4 the sacjred pledge which w«s 
^atruatod^oherprwdjeiiiceaftdcpwf^ge. Without 
imparting the aecret to any 0^69 she instantlyx^p^i- 
ducted AtbwtMsius into her im^ seci^t cbapjbi^y 
and watched over his safety with the tenderness of 
A friend» and the assiduity of a servant. Aalong as 
the danger continued, she regularly supplied Wm 
nrkb fapoks and provisions^ . wash^ his i^, Jtaa* 

• Rufin. 1. 1, c. IS ; Sozomen, I. iv, c« 10. This and the fol- 
lon^ng story will be rendered ixnpossiUe, if -we suppose that Athana- 
8iu8 always inhabkioA Hie «^ltua vUth be n ecl di lat tfl y , or occasiofii' 
ally, had used. 

VOL. III. G 
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CH4P. naged his correspondence, and dexterously con- 
'^^'' cealed from the eye of susjNckm, tliis familiar 
and solitary intercourse between a saint wliose 
character required the most unblemished diastity, 
and a female whose charms might exdte the most 
dftngerous emotions.' During the six years of 
persecution and exile, Athanasius repeated his 
visits to his fair and faithful companion ; and the 
fbrmal declaration, that he saw the councils of 
Rinuni and Seleucia,* forces us to believe that 
he was secretly present at the time and place of 
their convocation. The advantage of perscmally 
negodflfting with his friends, andof observing and 
improving the divisions of his enemies, might 
justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and dan- 
gerous an toterprise ; and Alexandria was con* 
nected by trade and navigation with eveiy sea- 
port of the Mediterriiheaii. Fi'om the depth of 
Ills inacceissible retreat, the intre})id primate waged 
an incessant and offensive war against the protect- 
or of the arians ; iand his seasonable writings, 
which were diligently circulated and eagerly pe- 
rused, contributed tounite and animate theortho- 
dox party. In his public apologies, which he 
addressed to the emperor himself, be sometimes 

« Pjlladiiis (Hist. UmsHc c 139, in Vit Patnun* p. 776), Ae 
orlginBl ttiHior of this anecdote, ha4 conversed with the danudi 
wbov in her old age, remembered with ple^re so pious and honpaiabk 
a oeaoeetion. I otanot indulge the delicacy of BaroniiiB, Vataios, 
TUieaaontt ftc wiu> almost reject a stoiy ao unworthy, as tbqrdeeiB 
It, of the gravit J ^ ecclesiastical historj. 

* Athaaas. tom. i, p. S69. I i^gree with Tmemont (tooi. tow 
p. 1^7) thai; his eipcoMdmu imply « pawwl, though pecham^eM 
visit to the qraods. 
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affected the praise of moderation ; whilst at the chap« 
same time j in secret and vehement invectives, he ^"^'^ 
exposed Constantius as a weak and wicked prince^ 
the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the 
republic, and the antichrist of the church. In 
the height of his prosperity, the victorious mo- 
narch, who had chastised the rashness of GalluSy 
and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had 
taken the diadem from the head of Vetrasiio, and 
vanquished in the field the legions of Magnad" 
tins, received from an invisi|)le hand a wound, ; 
which he could nather heal nor revei^ ; and 
the son of Constantine was the first of the chris- 
tian princes who experienced the strength of 
those principles, which, in the cause of religion, 
could resist the most violent exeltions of the 
civil power/ 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of so manyArian 
respectable bishops, who suffered for the truth of ^*®^**^' 
their opinions, or at least for the integrity of their 
conscience, was a just subject of indignation and 
discontent to all christians, except those who 
were blindly devoted to the arian faction. The 
people regretted the loss of their faithful pastors^ 
ipvhose banishment was usually followed by the in* 

^The epistle of Athanasius to the monks is filled with reproaches^ 
which the puhlic must feel to be true (vol. i, p. S34-S56) ; andy in 
compliment to his readers, he has introduced the comparisons of 
l^haraoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, &c. The boldness of Hilary was at- 
tended with less danger. If he published his invective in Gaul aftet 
4he revolt of Julian ; but Lueifer sent his libels to Constantius, ilnd 
almost challenged the rewacd of martyrdom. See TiUemQnl, tem« Til> 
p. 905. 

C G 2 
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cflAP. tratiaft of a stranger* into the episcopal chair; 
^^"; and loudly oomi^iuned that the right of ^ectioB 

"'"'"'' was viobited, and that they were oondemaed to 
obqr a mercenary uwrper, whose penmi was iift- 
known, and whose principles were suspected. TJie 
cakholiGs might prove to the world. Hat they 
were not invi^Fed in ibe guilt and heresy of their 
ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testtfyi^gtheir 

Dif irioiii. dissent, or by totally separating themaehes &cm, 
his coaomunion. The first of these metiiods was 
invented at Antioch, and practised with such suc- 
cess, that it was soon diffiised over the chrisdaa 
world. The doxology, or sacred hymn, which 
celebrates the gZor^ cithe trinity, is susciqitible of 
veiy nice, but material, inflexions ; and the sub* 
stance of an drthodox, or an heretical creed, may 
be expressed by the difference of a disjunctive, or 
a copulative particle* Alternate res^nses, and a 
more regular psalmody,^ were introduced into 
the pidbUc service by Flavianus and Diodorus, 
two devout and active lajnoien, who were attadi- 
ed to the nioene faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, 
bands of wdl-disciplined singers were stationed in 
the cathedral of Antioch, the glory to the Father, 

c Athanasius (torn, i, p. 811) complains in general of this piac- 
tice» which he afterwards exemplifies (p. 861) in the pretended elec- 
tion of Fselix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people* and 
three prelates* who followed the court, assumed the functions of the 
bishops of the Suburhicarian provinces. 

* TkM&iflriti (Diicipline de I'figlifle, ton. U L ii, c. 7S, 73, p. 966- 
•Si) b«f eoUflded many curious focta conoemiqg thflrmigin and pi^ 
grcM of church*siDgiog, both la the £a«t «nd WesU 
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mnd the Scti, and tbe Holy Ghost/ was tri- chap. 

XXI 

nmpbaitttly clmnted by a full choros of Voices l^^^^^^^^ 
and the catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
doctraie, the arian prelate, who had usurped the 
throne €ff the venerable Eustathius. The same 
zeal which inspired their songs, prompted the 
more scrupulous members of the orthodox party 
to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters till the death of their exiled 
bishop allowed the election and consecraticm of a 
new episcopal pastor,*^ The revolutions of the 
court multiplied the number of pretenders ^ and 
the same city was often disputed, under the reign 
of Constantius, by two, or three, or even four 
bishops, who exercised their spiritual jurisdiction 
over their respective followers, land alternately 
lost and regained the temporal possesions of the 
church. The abuse of Christianity introduced 
into the Roman government new causes of tyranny 
and sedition ; the bands of civil society were torn - 
ftsunder by the fury of religious factions ; and 
the obscure citizen, who might calmly have sur- 
veyed the elevation and fall of successive em- 

f Philostorgius, 1. iti, c. 13. Godefroy has examined (his subject 
with singular accuracy Q>. 147, &c.) There were three heterodox 
forms : •• To the Father by the Son, and in the Holy Ghost." *• To 
tbe Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghost ;" and <• To the Father 
tii^the Son and the Holy Ghost." 

^ After the exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constan tine, the 
rigid party of the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards de- 
generated into a schism, and lasted above fourscore years. See TiUe> 
inont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii, p. 35-54, 1137-1158, torn, viii, p. 537 
^632, 1314-1332. In many churches the arians and homoousians, 
tvbo had renounced each other's communion, continued for some time 
to join in^myer. Philostorgius^ It iii* c. 14. 

cc a 
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CHAP, poron, imagined and experienced, that his owft 
^™^* life and fortune were connected with the inte- 
rests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example c^ 
the two capitals, Rome and ConstaBtinopIe, may 
serve to represent the state of the empbe, and 
the temper of mankind, under the reign of the 
sons of Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he main- 
tuned his station and his principles, was guarded 
by the warm attachment of a great people ; and 
could reject with scorn; thie prayers, the menaces, 
and the oblations of an heretical prince. When 
the eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile 
of Liberius, the well-grounded apprehension of a 
tumult engaged them to use the utmost precau- 
tions in the execution of the sentence. The 
capital was invested on every side, and the pre- 
fect was commanded to seize the person of the 
bishop, either by stratagem, or by open f<H*ce. 
The ord«r was obeyed, and Liberius, with the 
greatest difficulty, at the hour of midnight, was 
swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of the Roman 
people, before their consternation was turned into 
rage. As soon as they were informed of his ba- 
nishment into Thrace, a general assembly was 
convened, and the clergy of Rome bound them- 
selves, by a public and solemn oath, never to 
desert their bishop, never to acknowledge the 
usurper Faelix, who, by the influence of the eur 
nuchs, had been irregularly chosen and conse- 
crated within the walls of a profane palace. At 
the end of two years, their pious obstinacy sub- 
sisted entire and unshaken ; aqd when Constant 
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tins visited Rome, he waa stsssdkd. by the impor* c ha p. 
tunatesolicitatioitsof apeople, who had presenred, ^^^^^ 
9S the last remnant of their andent freedont, the 
JTight of treating their sovereign with familiar in- 
solence* The wives of n^ny of the senators and 
Hiost honourable dtizepSji after pressing their fanlk 
balids to intercede in favour of liberiusy were adr 
vised to undertake a copunission^wbichy in.thetr 
^ands» would be less dangerpus^ and.might prove 
more successful.. The emparor rft^eived withpe^ 
liteness these female deputie^^ whose wealth and 
dignity were displayed in the n^gnificence of 
their dress and orpaments : he admired theii: m- 
flei^ibfe resolution of foUowingtheir beloved pastor / 

to the most distant regions of the earth ; and con- 
sented that the twobishops^UJ^riusand Faelii^^ 
should govern in peace their respective congre- 
gations. But the ideas of toleration were so re- 
pugnant to the practice, and even to the senti- 
ments of those timesy that when the. aiiswer of 
Constantius waa pubUcIy read in the circus of 
Rome> so reasonable a project of apcommodation 
was rejected with <x)ntempt and ridicule* , The 
eager vehemence which animated, the spectators *' 
in the decisive moment of a lv>rse-^rape» was now 
directed towards, a diffi^nt ol^ct ; and the cir- 
cus resounded xvi^hthe shout of thousands, who; 
repeatedly exclaimed,, " One God, one Christy, 
<^ one bishop." The zeal of the Roman people 
in the cause of Liberius, was not confined to 
words alone ; and the dangerous and bloody se- 
dition which they excited soon after the departure 

cc4 



cunT. ef GonstaBtius, detettnined that firiac^ to ii£<^ 

Inm to the unditkM dommiMi «f Hblb tOfita. 
After 8MM iaeffecttml mistaiit^ ftte Hvai was 
dxjielled frotti tke city by ttits ^efUife^on^ flie 
ettperw, and the power ixf tiie oppoApi fti^ft ; 
the adherents of FaeUx were iti)i«»tiaify nnrdered 
in the etreets, in the public places, hi ^6 baths, 
and even in the churches ; and tiie f aet^ df Reme, 
Hpon the retuni of a chHstian bishofH i^eneWM 
ihe hotrid imi^ Of the massacreB of MarisiS) and 
the proscriptions of Bylla.' 
^^^* II. Nottrithfttaiidihg the rapid increase of tltfis- 
tiahs under the reign of the Flarianfiiiiilfy^Aoaie, 
Alexanthria, and the other great cities of the em- 
pire, still contained a strong and pdW^rfnl faction 
of infidel^ Who raVied the prosperity, ahd who 
ridicule, even on their theatres, the theelogicd 
disputes of the ChUr^. Constantinopte alone en- 
jbyed tlm advantage of being b<»ii bxA educate^ 
in the bosom of the faith. The capital g( the 
East had neter been polluted by the WtH-ahip of 
MtiU ; a^ the Whole body ^ ihH p^opte had 
iiee^f imbibed the ^^iOns, tlie Tfirtaes, and 
the passfbnt^^ which didtingnhhed the cin^stians 
pfthatag^frMnttt^fefStof mankiMl. Afterthe 
ddith ot* Alefitariidi^, the episcc^l throne was (Bs- 
pav^ Hy Paul aiM MacddcmSlis. By their zeal 

' < S|k« «A itilBeedMastkilrevifltttfoo of ioiAt^ amAUteus, s», t 
AthannA ton. n p< S34m86]. SoKomen^ |.iv, c^ 15. TheddoreU 
J. li, c iV. J^ulp. ISever. ftfet. Sacra, 1.' ii, p. 413. Hieroiuixu 
Clu>Dii. U^odllib. ^ Ta^Mn, tJSbti. ^ S^ 4. tdtebioiit^ ftfett.'£f> 
cles. torn Ti, p. 336, 
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CHAP, 

i&d iibffitiesflief botk deserrad the emineiit stat ^^u- 
tion to wfaidi thdy wpirtd} and if the moral diat 
ractcrof Macedonius was ledit exceptionable, big 
coitipeiitar haditbe advantage ofa prior elections^ 
and ^ more orthodox doctrine. His firni ilttach^ 
meat tb the Nidene creeds wbteb ha6 given Paul 
a plaee in the i^al^ndtur among saints and maHyrs» 
exposed him to the resentment of the aiians, In 
the i^ai^ of ftmrteen jneaarshe wasfl¥etimes<kiv«n 
from the throne t to whieh he was nu)re freqtientiy 
restored by the violence of the p^dple, thah by thd 
permission of the ftince ; and "the powa: of Ma^ 
ieedonius could be secured Ohiy by the death erf* 
his rival. The unfortunate P4ul was drkgg^ kt 
chains fl*om the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to 
the moat desolate places of mount Taarus,"* 
confined in a dark and narrow dungeoh^ left siic 
days without food, and at length strangled, by 
the order of Philip, one of the principal ministerii 
of the etnperor Constantins.* The first blood 
which stained tte new t^fitei was spilt In this ec* 
ctesiasticalcoMeSt; andmany persons wereslain on 

• Cuf BS^ w«s «he im stafi^ o£ Ws life aiid iuibriiicik TLe ntttft* 
fXon of that lonefy town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
the Lesser Amhetuft, ha^ occasiotied ^in^ geogra{4i!cal perplexity ; 
but me art dilMCUd to the true spot hj^. Hhe ccmne ef the Koman road 
from Caesarea to. Anaaarb«s. See CeUwii. Geotgraph. tpm. ii^ p. 2 IS. 
Wesseling ad lt6nerar, p. lt9-703. 

-^ AthttasitiB ^toto. i, p. 703-813, SI 4), afRrms, In the ttlost posi. 
ttw iknsm» that JPaal ^9m» iniinlercdji and a^fpseHa not onljr tO'Coainuiii 
fame, but even to the uasu^icious teslimonj of PMIagruuh oae oC 
the ariah persecutors. Yet he acknowledges, that the hei'etics attri- 
bute^ to diseaae the death of the bishop of Constantinople. Athana* 
Mus is servildy copied bjr fiDcrakes XL ii, c. 29) ; but SMtomeik, who 
discoYers a mare tibenl tenqicr, fvenuMf (t iV| o. t) to iMlnuate « 
prudent doubt» 
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chap; botfa BideS) in the fMoasaaddb^tJBatefliec&tioins «f 
_^^ ^'"^ the peo|de« The commissicm cfetbuftb^ a sen- 
tence of bmiriunent against Paulr hid hten east- 
trusted to Hermogenes, the master-geneni} <kf the 
cavaby; but the execution of jl was fatol to him* 
self. The catholics rc^e m the defence of tbeiar hi- 
shop; the palace of Hen¥M)ge&es waacoi^nnied; 
the ^t miUtaryf^er (tf the aBpire was dragged 
bythe heels through the streets of ConstantuK^Je^ 
«ul^ after he expired, his Uiiekss cwpse was ex- 
posed ta theis wantoB insults^ The fate of 
Hermogenes instructed Philip, the pra&t<»ian pre- 
fect, to act with BUNre precauti<Hi on a sinular oc- 
casion. In the most gentle and hcMioui^ble tem^ 
he requhred the attendance of Paul in tbebaihs of 
Zeuxippns, which had a private conmiuiM^t^dii 
with ^e palace and the sea^ A vessel wluch lay 
leady at the gatden stiurs, iin»iediatdy hoisted 
sail ; and, while the people were still jignorimt of 
the meditated sacrilege, their bishe{> was akeady 
epabarked on his myage ta Thessaknica. They 
soon bdield, with surprise and indignation, the 
gates of the palace thrown open, and the usurper 
Macedbnins seated by the side of the pr^ect on a 
lofty chariot, which was surrounded by troops of 
guards with drawn swords. The; miiitwy proces- 
sion advanced towards the cathedral ; the arians 
and the catholics eagerly rushed to occupy Uiat 
important post ; and three thousand one hundred 
Jand fifty persons lost their lives in the conflision of 

* AmmSAnu« (uy» 10), reCertt to bis own account of tlUs Ut^it 
^tvU 9ut we AQ iQDgei: iwBsess tlial^part of his histovT*. 
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the tumult. Macedonius» who was supported by chap. 
a regular force, obtained a decisive victory ; but ^^ ^ 
his reign was disturbed by clamour and secUtion; 
and the. causes which appeared the least connect- 
ed with the subject of dispute, virere sufficient to 
nourish and to kindle the flame of civil discord 
As the chapel in which the body of the gneat Con- 
fitantine had been deposited was in a ruinous con* 
ditiqn^the bishop transported those venerable re- 
mains into the church of St. Acacius. This pru- 
dent, ahd even pious measure, was represented asa 
wicked profanation by the whole party which ad- 
hered to the homoousian doctriner The factions 
immediately flew to arms ; the consecrated ground 
.was used as their field of battle; and one. of the 
ecclesiatical historians has observed, as a real 
fiactj^not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well be- 
fore the church oyerfloived with a stream of bloo3» 
which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. 
.The writer who shouldimpute these tumults solely 
to a religious principle, would betray a yery imr 
perfect knowledge of human nature ; yet it must 
lie confessed, that the motive which misled the 
sincerity of zeal, and the pretence which disguised . 
the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the re- 
morse, which, in another cause, would have suc- 
ceeded to the rage of the christians of Constaoir 
Ainople.P 

p See Socrates, 1. ii, c. 6,7-19, 13-17, 16-26, 27-38, andSo- 
2omen, 1. ill, 3, 4-7-9, 1. iv, c. ii, 21. The acts oT St. Paul of Con- 
stantinople, of which Photlus has made an abstract (Phot. Bibliot. 
p- 1419^1 430)fl are an indiiferent copy of these historians; but ^ 
modern Greek, who could write the life of a saint without addins 
^Udei 4m4 miracks, is entitled to sqpie commendation. 
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CHAP. lliecraelafldaibHiwydiqpoBtionof Coiista- 
^^^^ tios^ niiich did not always require the prmroca- 



Cruelty tUMiMfguilt and resistance, was justly «Kasperated 
^rianfc by the tumults of his capital, and the crnmaal 
behaviour oi a faction, which opposed the autlio- 
rity and relt^on of their sovereign. Theovdinary 
punishments of death, exile, and confiscation 
were inflicted with pcutial rigour; and the Greeks 
stUl i^ere the holy memory of two derks, a 
wader and a sulMleacon, who w^e accused of 
the murder of Hermogenes, and beheaded at the 
gatesofConstantinople, ByanedictofConstantius 
against ^e catholics, which has not been judged 
worthy of a place in the Theodosian code, those 
who refused to communicate with the arian 
Ushops, and particularly witJbi Macedonius, were 
deptired of the immunities of ecclesiastics, and of 
ihe rights of diristians ; they were compelled 
to relinquish the possession of the diurches, and 
were strictly prohibited from holding their assem- 
Uies within the walls of the city. The execution 
of this unjust law^ in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia Minor, was committed to the 2eal of Ma- 
cedonius; the civil and military powers were 
directed to obey his commands; and the cruelties 
exercised by this seminarian tyr^it in the support 
of the hcmoUmion^ exceeded the commission, and 
disgraced the reign of Constantius. The sacra- 
ments of the church were administered to the 
reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and 
abhorred the {M*inciples of Macedonius. The rites 
of baptism were conferred on women and ehild- 
rep^ who^ for that purpose^i had been torn from 
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tibe amis of tlieir friaids tftid parents; the moutks chap. 
of the communicants were beld open, by a wooden \^ 
engine, wUle the consecrated bread was £9rced *^ 
down their throat ; the breasts of tender vii^ns 
were either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or in- 
humaidy compressed between ^arp and hea^ 
boards.^ The novatians of Ci^sstantinople, and 
the adjacent country, bj their firm attachment to 
the h<»noousian standard, deserved to be con^ 
founded with the catholics themsdves. Macedo- 
nius was informed, that a large district of Papdi- 
kgonia' was almost entirely inhabited by those 
sectaries. He resolved eithjer to conrert or to ex^ 
tirpate them; and as he <tistnisted, on this ocea« 
sion, the efiicacy of an ecclesiastical mission, he 
commanded a body of four thousand legionaries 
to march a^nst the rebds, and to reduce t^ 
territory of Mantinium under his spiritual domi** 
nion. The novatian peasants, animated by de^ 
spair and religions fury, boldly encountered the 
invaders of their country ; and though many of ^ 
the Paphl^onians were slain, the Roman legions 
were vanquished hy an irregular multitude, arm« 

« Sooratesy 1. it^ c. 27, 38. Sozomen, I. iv, c 21. The ^ncipal 
assistants of Macedonius, in the work of persecution, were the twa 
bishops of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their vir- 
tues, and especially for their charity. I cannot forbear remindiag 
the reader, that the di^ereqpe tetween tlie J^omooMMftiuuiJUMBMOirncMt, 
is almost uivisibk to the ni<»st theological <eje* 

' Wt ve jgDorant of the preelse situation of Mantinium. In 9ijp9akf 
ing of these fmr bands of legi^oades, Socrak/es, SoffofBeui and th# 
author of the acts of St. Paul, use the iedefinite iermB of tyt^^ 
.f«xaip^f, rmyfi^ava, which KicephoruB very property tuaiwtotcs Utah 
mmdt. V«kQl ad Soorat, !• i^f €• 8S» 
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CHAP. ^ only with scjthes and axes ; and, except a 
^^"* few who escaped by an^ ignominious flighty four 
********** thousand soldiars were left dead on the -field of 
battle. The successor o£ Constantius has ex- 
pressed, in a concise but lively manner, some of 
the theological calamities which afflicted the em^ 
pire^and more especially the East, in the reign of a 
prince who was the slave of his own passions, and 
ef those of his eunuchs. << Many were imprisoned, 
^ and persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole 
«*^ troops of those who were styled heretics were 
*' massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and at Sa* 
<^ motata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia,Galatia,and 
<^ in many other provinces, towns and viHages 
" were laid waste, and utterly destroyed.''* 
The revolt While the flames of the arian controversy con-- 
^th!^2». sumed the vitals of the empire, the African pro- 
■**"* ^'*^- vinces were infested by their peculiar enemies the 
isooB. savage fanatics, who, imder the name of circtim- 
3i5» Ac. cellitms, formed the strength and scandal of the 
I donatisrt party .^ The severe execution of the 
laws of Constantine had excited a spirit of dis^ 
content and resistance; the strenuous efforts of his 
son Constans, to restore the unity of the church, 
exasperated the sentimeiits of mutual hatred, 
which had first occasioned the separation; and the 

* Julian Epistot. lit, p. 430, edit. Spanhefui* 

^ See OpUtus Milevitanus (particularly iii, 4), with the donatist 
history, by M. Dupin» and the original pieces at the end of his edi- 
> tioA. The numerous circumstances which Augustin has meBttoned, 
•r the fury of the circumcellions against others, and against them- 
selvesy have 1)een laboriously collected by Tillemont, Mem. Becks; 
torn, vi, p. 147*165 ; and he has often* though without ctesiga^ e^ 
fwed the injuries which had proYoked those fanatics. 
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n^tiiodfi; of force and comiption employed by tiie ca ap« 
two imperial commissioners, Pkul and Macajfius, ^^^ 
fiumished the schismatics with a specious contrast^' 
lietween the maxims of the apostles and the con- 
duct of their pretended successors.'' The pea- 
sants who inhabited the villages of Numidia and 
Mauritania, were a ferocious race, who had been 
imperfectly reduced under the authority of the 
Roman laws ; who were imperfec^y converted to 
the christian fisdth; but- who were actuated by a 
blind and furious enthusiasm in the cause of their 
donatist teachers. They indignantly supported 
the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
assemblies^ The violence of tiie officers of jus- 
tice, who were usually sustained by a military 
guard, was sometimes repelled with equal vio- 
lence; and the blood of some pc^ular ecclesiastics, 
^hidihad beei^shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By 
their own cruelty and rashness, the ministers of 

o It is amusing enough to observe the language of opposite paiw 
ties, when they speak of the same men and things. Gratus, bishop 
of Carthage, begins the acclamations of an orthodox synod, ** Gratias 
'^^ Deo onmipotenti et Christo Jesu . . • qui imperavit religioftissim* 
** Constant! imperatori, ut votum gereret unitatis, et mitteret minus* 
'«« tros sancti opens /amulM Dei Paulum et Macarhim.** Monument. 
Vet. ad Caloem Optati, p. 313> ** Ease subito,^* (says the donadst 
Author ^f the Passion of Marculus) ** de Constantis regis tyrannidl 
'* dpmo • • . pollutum Macarianse persecutionis murmur increpuit, et 
«« dvahu bestM ad Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo 
** eaEecnindum prorsus ac dlrum eccleslce certaaien indictum «st ; ut 
** populus Christianus ad unionem cum traditoribus faciendam, nu<» 
<* datismllitum gladiis et draconnm presentibus signis, et tubarum 
^ vocibm cogeretur*" Monument, p. 304« 
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CHAP. pcrsMulioii sometunespravQlifid'tlieir &te: muk 
^^^- tlieguikof aaacddestflittimiiltpimptt^^ 
'criminals iato deepmr Bnd nbdUom. iCNriren 
from tlieir native viUagpes^ the dcmatast peasemts 
aiscmiiled in fomudbdile gBA|p on the edgeof t£ta 
GeCulian desertyttidreadiljexfihaiiged tbe fadxia 
of labour for a life of idkoess and ra^inef whidi 
was consecrated bj the name of reUgiom md 
fidndy condemned bjr the doctors of the 9GcL 
The leaders of the ciicamceBioits assumed the 
title of captains of tine saints ; their jnrinc^al 
weapon, as they were indififerentfy pcoiaded with 
sirords and spearSf was a huge and weighty chtb^ 
which they termed an IsraelUe: and tite weB^ 
known sound of ^ praise he to God/ wfaiditiiey 
used SIS their cry of war, diffiised consternation 
omer the nnarmed provinces of Africa. At first 
their depnedatinns wem colooned by the plea of 
necessity ; fant they soon exceeded tfie moasure 
of sttbsistenoe, indulged wlthont contoXHil tJbeir 
imiemperance and ararice, burnt the vilhi^gjes^ 
whicii they had paikg»d, and ragned tbe Iic€^* 
tious tyrants of the open country. The occupa* 
tioQ3 of husfoan<ihy9 eaid the admhxistration of 
justice, w^xe interrupted ; and as the circnmcel* 
lions pretended to restore the pri0tttiv« equality of 
mankind,.and to reform the abuses of civil society, 
they c^ned a seeurie asylum fof the siastes and 
debtors, who flod$:ed in crowds to their holy 
<fftandard. When they were n^t i^e^ed^ they 
nsudly contented themselves with plmd^^, but 
the slightest opposition provoked theja tQ 9Cts of 
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iKto bad v^pmtdimUfjp si0n#wd tAmi? MiiL igegt J*^ 
tortaraiby.ibe ftontus vitlti liie »06^4«fiM4#iid 
vanAoa baibarily, TJhe «f«ri^ of tins tktimfmA^ 
jykiw wunotahc^ys eurtfid ^stiast tJteirdofeacet 
less enemies; they engiage4 aui som^iiim^ do^ 
feated, the troops of tbe pravii^Ge ; and )|9l t)^ 
bloody action of Bagtt» they attacked in Hotdopm 
field, but with unsueoesafld T^our» an radraiBoed 
guard of the imperial qavafary. The doaatista 
who were taken in arms, received, and tiiey soon 
deserved, tbe same trf^tment which nu&^t have 
been ^wn to the w^d bea^ of the desert. The 
captives died, without a murmur, eit)ier by the 
^word, tlie asce, or the fire; ^d the mensures of 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid proportion^ 
which aggravated the horrors of rebellkm, and 
excludted the hope of mutual forgivenesst In tha 
be^mniag of the present century, the example of 
the circumceilions has been renewed in the per* 
secution, the boldness, the crimes, and tki^ Wr 
thusiasm of the camisards ; and if the fanatics pf 
Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia, by their 
military achievements, the Africans maintained 
their fierce indq^pndei^ce with more jre^lutioi) 
and perseverance.* 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religioui'i'heir roii 
tyranny ; but the rage of the donatists was in^^ejo^ 
flamed by a Ireii;^ of a yeiy extraordinprjr kind; 

* The Histoire des Camisards, ia 3 vol. 12mo. Viilefrancfae, 17S0, 
may be reeommended as accurate and impavtiaL It f«|Uins aop^e 
/iltention ^od^over tl^ jpeUnioii'prthji a;u|lu^^ .. 

VOL, llh D 4 
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CHAP, and whkh, if it nally prevailed' among them in 
fo extnvagant a degree^ cannot sorely beparal- 
^ leled itt^any oomitiy, or in any age. Many of 
these fanatics were possessed with the hQrK)r of 
life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and they 
deemed it of little moment lyjr what means, or 
by what hands, they perished, if their conduct 
was sanctified by the intention of devoting* them- 
selves to the g^wy of the true faith, and the hope 
of eternal happiness/ Sometimes they rudely 
distuibed the festivais,And pro£euied the temples 
of paganism, with the design of exciting the most 
zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted 
honour of ^their gods. They sometimes forced 
their way into the courtsof justice, and compelled 
tte affrighted judge to give orders for their im- 
mediate execution. They frequently stopped tra- 
vellers on the public highways, and obliged them 
to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, by the pro- 
mise of a reward, if they consented, and by the 
threat of instant death, if they refused to grant so 
very singular a favour. When they were disap- 
pointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the. presence of their fiiends 
and brethren, they should cast themselves head- 
long from some lofty rock ; and many precipices 
were shewn, which had acquired fame by the 
number of religious. suicides. In the actions of 
these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired by 
one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
t ' » ' . »' . • 

9 The donAtlat suicicbBft-iOleged in their justlfieation the example of 
Razias, which is related Ja the. 141;^ chapter «f the sccoxmI book ^ 
the Maccaheei. 

L J 
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the Other as the victims of Satan, an impartial cha p. 
philosopher may discover the influence and the ^^^^^ 
last abuse of that inflexible spirit, which was ori-i- 
ginally derived from the character and principles 
of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions, General 
which distracted the peace, and dishonoured thef^f^i'^**' 
triumph, of the church, will confirm the remark of^^^^»***» 
a pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a a. d. 
venerable bishop. The experience of Ammisinus ?^^^^'' 
had convinced him, that the enmity of the -chris- 
tians towards each other surpassed the fury of sa- 
vage beastsagainst man;' and Gregory Nazianzen 
most pathetically laments, that the kingdom of 
heaven was converted, by discord, into the image 
of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell it- 
self* The fierce and partial writers of the times,' 
ascribing all virtue to themselves, and imputing 
all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the bat- 
tle of the angels and demons. Our calmer reason 
will reject such pure and perfect monsters of vice 
or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or at least an 
indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the 
hostile sectaries, who assumed dnd bestowed the 
appellations of orthodox and heretics. They had 
been educated in the same religion, and the same 
civil society. Their hopes and fears in the present, 
or in a future life, were balanced in the same 
proportion. On either side, the erfor might be in- 

' NuUm iti£Q6t«8 hottiiiiibus be«t^> ut sunt sibi ftrafes plerique 
cbrlatianornm eatpertttfl* AKBmi4n.xxil, 4*. 
. *■ Gregor. N«iuiiizcA» Oat* i« .{ii 33* See TiUeniQiit> torn. vi. 
p. 501 9 quurto edit. 

Dd2 
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enAR. liOMBt»4iiefailli«teCM^tbe|^rac6ceL 

^^* ercMivpi. Thriir plfciww w ^ t e esmh^d hv Am* 
lir olveoto i Md ihejr iBOght iMierMiely ab^te IJie 
fiiMHr^f theoottrt^oref Af {M»p]e4 Tkelfietlh 
irfiysical qiinions of the athMfuekiis tfbd tAe 
ariang could not itiftiOice tbeimorlil «hanicln; 
and tbnf w^te alike actuated bf tiie uitokr^t 
q[>irft» whwh has been extlvcted {torn tkepaM 
iml sim|de maxims of the gospels 
Toieraiion A modfeA writeT, wko» wtlSi a jtf 8ti*ei4ideaoei 
2^^"^' has fmftzed to hki e^m Uiftmy the Jbtoew^Ue 
epitliets of political and fMottopfaieaJ^'' accuses 
the timid pradenee of Moatesqwta^ for deflect* 
%ng to emmierate^ailiOBg tiMi^nses of^Ae^eeUae 
of the eoipiref ala«r ctf Ck^nstantme^l^r wfakhthe 
eftetimfe of the pagan worfihtp uras ahsolutely sop* 
piMSedi and a OMsideraUe pastt of his tsMibjeots 
wtt left dtatitute of priests^ of t^in^s, and d* 
any publici!«digioR. Thfe seal of the i^itosepUc 
historian for the ri^its of iftasikilidiias induoed 
hitk to ^oqiuesoe m the anri[>^iioiils testimcmy at 
those cfcdesiaMkSi who juv?e too h^^tly ascrabed 
to their fayoarite hero the tMrtf^qf a /general per« 
BCioUtiont'' Instead ct aU^ng tins imagiDary 

^ Histoire l*oI!ti4ue et Philosopbique dds fcublisaenlens des Eu- 

opfcns datis 16s detix Tndes, torn. !, p. 9. 

'« Acoordin); to Eusdl^tlB ^(lii Vit. Cdnsttintlii. 1. ii» e.'45) ihiecin* 

J^eror prcAiMted/boihiA Gttiefl}luid ia ti»e cotMlry.» ^« f ^ritm ^ ^rm 

UtittXcXar^uets i the abominable acts or parts of idolatry^ Socrates 
0.1, c. 17) and Sotom^n (l.ii, c. 4, 5) have I'epreisented the condact 
ci Constantine with a just regard to truth and history ; which has 
iMMitMi^eitadtbj ThMtonlt (1. v^i- 91) tMtd(0td8iM{<vU, M). Tom 
ddipde (says the latter primus. 43OaHtntftlb^7Ml»'«ff0fttefift ^trkeM 
1f«rtit edicth:; aiiqfttideai^utdit ollra ulMa hWOiiittm csedtftiH 'paS&' 
feiorum templa daudi. > 
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Jaw, which wouM hav^ bkzed m the firont of the tuxr, 
imperial codes, we may mMj appeal to the wu ^^^* 
giital qnstte, which Omistaaatiiie addressed to tiie ^' 
IbUowers of the ndielit religion^ at u time wheM 
ke fio loitgier disguised ins conversion) nor dreaded 
the rivals of his throne. He iimtesand exborts; 
in the mo^ pressing terms, the mfajects of thft 
Stoman empire to ixmtate the exan^le of thcdr 
imaster \ but be declares, ttet those who 9tiil re* by con- 
fdse to qieft theu- eyes to the cdestial light, may ''""""'^ 
freely enjoy their temfdes, sitid tiseir fenciedigodSi 
A rqioit, liiat the ceremonies of paganism w^e 
suppressed, is fognna% contradicted by the &m 
peror himself, who wisely assigins, as the piinciple 
of }fais moderation, tte invincible force <of habit, 
of prejudioe, and of superstition."^ Without 
violating the sandtity of his promise, without 
alartning the fears of the pagans, the artful mo- 
norcdi advahoed, by slow and caantious steps, to 
underadnie the irre^ar aud deoay^ed fabric of 
pofytheism^ The palrtial acts of severity which 
lie ^odcasimiaily ^exercised, though they ware se^* 
oretly ftftnof^^ed by a christian zeal» were cctou*** 
€d by iiie £ainest pretencses of Justice and the 
public ^^lod; and wUle Gonstantine designedto 
ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
4^buses, ofthe andent religion. After the example 



' l§ee EusebiuB in Vit. Constantiik; 1. ii, c. 66, 60. In the ^rmon 
to thot«fcAiMy.«r'«^tfl, ^hi<li the emperdr proaooneed ^^m he 
wasuMlure In yearn and pfoty* he detfUrctf to tHeifclolatem (c xi>tfa)it 
they^e-p^rmttued to offer sAcfifiees, -and to Mtroiee ererf pn^^^f 
their religious worship. 
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CHAP, of the wisest of his predecessors, he c<mdeinned« 
x^i* under the most rigorous penalties, the occult and 
'impious arts of divination; which excited the 
▼ain hopes» and sometimes the criminal attempt^ 
of those who were disoxit^ited with tlieir present 
condition. An ignominious alence was imposed 
on the oracles, which had been publidy con- 
victed of fraud and falsehood; the effeminate 
priests of the Nile were abolished ; and Constant 
tine discharged the duties of a Roman censor, 
when he gctve orders for the demolition of several 
temples of Phcsnicia, in which every mode of 
prostitution was devoutly practised in the face of 
day, and to the honour of Venus.'' The im- 
perial city of Constantinople was, in some mea* 
Sure, raised at the expence, and. was adorned 
with the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece 
and Asia ; the sacred property was confiscated ; 
the statues of gods and heroes were transported, 
with rude familiarity, among a people who con- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but of 
curiosity : the gold and 3il ver ware restored to cir- 
culation ; and the magistrates^ the bishops, and 
the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occa»on of 
gratifying, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and 
their resentment. But these depredations were 
confined to a small part of the Roman world, and 
the provinces had been long since accustomed to 

• See EiiaiUos, 19 Viu Coiistantin. h iii, c. M-58, and L !▼» 6 8S 
pM^ TticM 9cUi of lEutiiorily may be compared with the sappnsskm 
^Ci|)ie baochanalflk and tl|e demotion of the «a»ple of Itis, bythe 
diaglstrates of pagan Rome, 
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endure the same sacrilegious rapine/ from the chajp. 
tjrranny of princes and proconsuls, who could not "^^ 



^<»^< » %»%»%^»^i 



be suspected of any design to subvert the esta* 
blished religion/ 

The sons of Constantine trod in the fo(rtsteps^*^^» 
of their father, with more zeal, and with less dis^ 
cretion. The pretences of rapine and oppression 
were insensibly multiplied;^ every indulgence 
was shewn to the illegal behaviour of the chris- 
tians ; every doubt was explained to the disad- 
vantage of paganism ; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans smd Constan- 
tius.^ The name of Constantius is prefixed to 
a concise law, which might have superseded the 
necessity of any future prohibitions. *^ It is our 
<^ pleasure, that in all places, and in all cities» 
*^ the' temples be immediately shut, and carefully 
'^ guarded, that none may have the power of 
^' offending. It is likewise our pleasure, that aU 



' Eusebius (hi Vit. Constant. L iii, c. 5A)» and Libanius <Orat. 
' pro Templis, p. 9, 10, edit. Gothofr'ed.)f both mention the pious 
sacrilege of Constantine, which they viewed in very diiferent lights. 
The latter expressly declares, that " be made use of the sacred mo- 
'* ney, but made no alteration in the legal worship ; the temples 
*< indeed were impoverished, but the sacred rites were perfbnhed 
•* there." Lardner*s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv, 
p. 140. 

s Ammiantis (xaii, 4), speaks of dome court eunuchs who were 
spoliis temploruxn pasti. l.ibanius says (Orat. pro Tempi, p. 23), 
that the emperor often gave away a temple* like a dog, or a horse, 
or a slave, or a gold cup ; but the devout philosopher takes care to 
observe, that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prospered. 

a See Gothefred. Cod. Theodos. torn, vi, p. 262. Li|}a%Or«^ 
FarenUL c x» in Fabric. Bibl. GriM. torn, vii, p. 23^ 
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chaf/ ^ our subjects should abstuu ftani sacrifices. If 
J" ^ « any one should be guilty of sudi an «ct» let 
** him feel the sword of TWgeance^ a&d after 
<' his execution, let his property be confiscated 
** to the public use« We denounce the same 
^ penalties against the gov^moca of the pro^ 
^ vittces» if diey neglect to punish the crimi* 
^ nals."* But there is the strongest reason to 
believe, that this formidable edict was either 
eonposad without being published, or was pub" 
lidied without being executed* The eividence of 
facts, and the monuments whidb are still extant of 
brass and marble, continue to prove the pidi^ic 
exercise of the pagan worship during the wbcde 
l^iga of the smis of Constantine* la the Bast, as 
well as in the West; in cities, as well as in the 
country, a great number of temples were respect- 
ed, or at least were spared ; and ike devout mul- 
titude still enjoyed the luxury nf saoific^, of 
festivals, and of processions, by the p«missioD, 
or by the connivance, of the ciyil government. 
About four years after the si^posed date of his 

• Placuit omnibus I©cis atque urbibus universls claucti protlnus 
templa, ^t accessu vetitis omnibus licentiam detinquendl perdltis ab- 
negari. Voluraus etiam cunctos a sacriflciis abstinere. Qaod siquis 
aliquid forte hujusmodi perpetraverit, gladio sternatur: facultates 
cliam perempti fisco decernimus vindijCari : et similiter adfligi recr 
tores provinciajrum si fascinora vindicare neglexerint. Cod. Theodos. 
;, XVI, tit. X. leg. 4. Cfairatuaa^ has <Uflcovered aasit contradiction 
in tKe data of this extravagant lav ; tiie «nly <mfi, perhaps, by which 
the negligence of magistrates is punished by death and onofiacation. 
M. de la Bastie (Mem. de TAeademle, tom« xv, p. S8), conjectures, 
with a shew of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a 
|a«r, the heads of an intended bfll, which wepe ibund in Soriniis Mcv 
moriffi, among the papers of Cotistantius, and afWrwasda ixiBsrted, «s 
gi worthy models in the Theodosian cod^ 
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fcflopc^ od^ct^ Constautiai; visited the temples chap. 
of llocabe ; ajad the deceocy of his behaviour 14 ^^^' 
fecommeiided by a f^gan prator as an example ^ 
wprtt^^ of the imitation of succeediog princes* 
** That emperor," says Symmachus, ^' suffered 
^ tjbe p;:ivileges of the vestal virginsi to remain 
** inviolate ; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
'^ on the nobler of Rome, granted the cuzitom* 
** ary allowance to defray the expences of the 
^' public rites and sacrificesr: and, though he 
•* had embraced a diflterent religion, he never 
•* attempted tp deprive the empire of the sacred 
** woirshipof antiquity.*'*^ The senate still pre^ 
sumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the 
divme memory of their sovereigns; and Con<- 
stantine himself was associated^ after his death, 
to those gods whom he had renounced and in* 
suited during his life. The title, the ensigns, 
tie prerogatives, of sovereign pontiff, which 
bad been instituted by Numa, and assumed by 
Augustus, were accepted, without hesitation, by 
sevei^ christian emperors; who were invested 
with a more absolute authority over the rel^ion 
which they had deserted^ than over that which 
they professed,^ 

^ Symmach^ Epistol. z, 54. 

1 The fourth Didsertation of M. de U, Bitstle* sur le Souverain 
PoDtificat des Empereurs RQinains (in the Mem^ de TAcad. torn. xv» 
p. 7^144)9 is a very learned and judicious performamre, which 
explains the 8tate» and proves the toleration, of paganism froia 
Constantine the Gratian. The assertion of Zosimus, that Qratiaa 
vras the first who refused the pontifical robe, is confirmed beyond 
fL doubt ; and the murmurs of bigotry, on that subject, are almost 
silenced. 

VOL. III. Be 
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CHAP. The divisions of Christianity suspended the 
ruin of paganism ;* and the holy war against the 
infidels was less vigorously prosecuted by princes 
and bishops, who were more immediately alarm-* 
ed by the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. 
The extirpation of idolatry'^ might have been 

• >* As I havt freely anttcipeted the txse of pagans and pagmism, 
I shall now trace the singular revolutions of those celebrated words* 
1 Tlmyn, in the Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, signified 
a fountain ; atfd the niral neighbourhood which flrequented the same 
fountain, derived the common appellation ofpagtu tmdpmga$u ^Festus 
sub voce, and Servius ad VirgiL Georgic. li, 382). 2. By an easy 
extension of the word, pAgau and rural became almost synonymous 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. zxviii, S) ; aAd the meaner rustics acquired thkt 
name, which has been corrupted into petuanU in the modem lan- 
guages of Europe. S. The amazing increase of the military order 
Introduced the necessity of a correlative term (Hume^s Essays, vol. 
i, p. 555) ; and all the people who were not enlisted in the service of 
the prince were branded with the contemptuous epithets of pagans 
(Tacit. Hist, iii, 24, 43, 77. Juvenal. Satir. xvi. TertuUian de 
P^llio, c 4). 4. The christians were the soldiers of Christ ; their 
adversaries, who refused his tacrament^ or military oath of baptism, 
might deserve the metaphorical name of pagans; and this popular 
reproach was introduced as early as the reign of Valentinian (a. n. 
365) into imperial laWs (Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. ii, leg. 18) and 
theological writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of 
the empire ; the old religion, in the time of t^rudentius (advesa. Sym- 
machum, L i, ad An) and Orosius (in Priefat. Hist.) retired and 
languished in obscure villages ; and the word pagantf with its new- 
signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 6. Since the worship 
of Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant title of pagana 
has been successively applied to all the idolaters and polytheists of 
the old and new world. 7. The Latin christians bestowed it, with- 
out scruple, on their mortal enemies the mahometans; and the 
purest vnitariana were branded with the unjust reproach of idolatry 
and paganism. See (Gerard Vossius Etymologicon Lingus Latins^ 
in hYs works, torn, i, p. 420. Godeffoy's Commentary on the Theo* 
dosian Code, torn, vi, p. 250, and Ducange, medias & infimis Lati« 
nitat. Glossar. 

» In the pure language of lona and Athens, EiWm and Amrfum 
were ancient and familiar words. The Ibrmer exprtssed a likCTK'MF, 
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jttstified by the established principles of intole- chap. 
ranee : but the hostile sects, which alternately ^ 
reigned in the imperial court, were mutually 
apprehensive of alienating, atid perhaps exas^ 
perating, the minds of a powerful, though de- 
clining, faction. Every motive of authority and 
fashion, of interest and reason, now militated 
on the side of Christianity ; but two or three 
generations elapsed, before their victorious in- 
fluence was universally felt. The religion which 
had so long and so lately been established in the 
RomiBtn empire was still revered by a numerous 
people, less attached indeed to speculative opi- 
nion, than to ancient custom. The honours of 
the state and army were indifferently bestowed 
on all the subjects of Constantine and Constan- 
tius ; and a considerable portion of knowledge 
and wealth and valour was still engaged in the 
service of polytheism. The superstition of the 
senator and of the peasant, of the poet and the 
philosopher, was derived from very different 
Causes ; but they met with equal devotion in the 
temples of the gods. Their zeal was insensibly 
provoked by the insulting triumph of a pro- 



an apparition (Homer. Odyss. xi, 601.) a representation, an imtige, 
created either by fancy or art. The latter denoted any sort of 
service or slavery. The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew 
scriptures, restrained the use of these words (Exod. xx, 4, 5) to 
the religious worship of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hel* 
lenists, or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by th« sacred and eccle- 
siastical writers ; and the reproach of idolatry (Ki?<bX9A.ar^i/a) has 
stigmatized that visible and abject mode of superstition, which some 
sects of Christianity should nQt hastily impute to the polytheists of 
Greece and Borne. 



CHAP, scribed aect; and Uieir. hof«a wone moriired by 
^^^^ tlie weU<-groiiiided omfidencef Ib^jt ^e pre- 
flumptive heir of the empue^ 9 young wd va- 
liant henn who had dt^Kveied Gaul ^g»m tfae 
anas of the barbafiaos^ had secmtilj emhmc^ 
the reMgioo of his anoestonb 
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